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ITHE SOUL OF LILITH. 



CHAPTER L 

{ The theatre was full— crowtlaci from floor to ceiling ; tlie 
^Igiita were turned low to give the stage full iii'omineneo, 
and a large audience, packed close iu pit and gallery as well aa 
in balcony and stalk, listened with or without interest, which- 
ever way best suited their different temperamenta and man- 
ner of breeding, to the well-worn famous soliloquy in "Ham- 
let " — " To be or not to be." It was tlie first night of a new 
rendering of Shakespeare's ever -puzzling play — the chief 
actor waa a- great actor albeit nut admitted as such by the 
petty chques — he had thought out the strauge and complex 
ebaracter of tlie psychological Dane for himself, with the 
result that even the listless, langiud, generally impassive oc- 
cupants of the stalls, many of whom had no doubt heard a 
hundred Hamlets, were roused tor oace out of their chronic 
state of boredom into something like attention as the familiar 
lines fell on their ears with a slow and meditative richness of 
accent not commonly heard on the modern stage. This ni>w 
Hamlel chose his attitudes well — instead of walking or rather i 
strutting about aa he uttered the soliloquy, he seated himself 
and for a moment seemed lost in silent thought ; then, with- 
out changing his position he began, his voice gathering deeper 
earnestness as the beauty and solemnity of the immortal lines 
became more pronounced and concentrated : 



^^L To stee] 

^^H For in t 

^^■^^ When T 



"To dia^to aleap- 
To Bleep I — perchance to drefttQ ; hj, Ihere'i ' 
For in that Bleep at death what dreams lua,;; 
When wa bare ahaifled off thU mortal coiY 
igira utpAoaa. , . ," 
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Here there was a brief and impressiye sileBoe. In that 
short interval, and before the actor could resume his speech, 
a man entered the theatre with noiseless step and seated him- 
y self in a vacant stall of the second row. A few heads were 
instinctively turned to look at him, but in the semi-gloom of 
the auditorium his features could scarcely be discerned, and 
Hamlets sad, rich voice again compelled attention : 



'' Who woald fardels 
To gnmt and sweat under a wearj life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whoee bonme 
No traveller i^turns, puxzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Thau flv to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale case of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action." 

The scene went on to the despairing interview with Ophelia^ 
which was throughout performed with such splendid forc« 
and feeling as to awaken a perfect hurricane of applause ; 
then the curtain went down, the lights went up, the orchestra 
recommenced, and again inquisitive eyes were turned toward 
the latest new-comer in the stalls who had made his quiet 
entrance in the very midst of the great philosophical solilo- 
quy. He was immediately discovered to be a person well 
worth observing ; and observed he was accordingly, though 

;he seemed quite unaware of the attention he was attracting. 
1 ?et he was singular-looking enough to excite a little curiosiiy 
even among modem fashionable Londoners who are accus- 
tomed to see all sorts of eccentric beings, both male and fe- 
male, sesthetic and commonplace, and he was so distinctiyely 
separated from ordinary folk by his features and bearing, 
that the rather loud whisper of an irrepressible young Amer- 
ican woman — "I'd give worlds to know who HoBi man is ! " 
was almost pardonable under the circumstance& His skin 
was dark as a mulatto's — ^yet smooth and healthily colored 
by the warm blood flushing through the olive tint — his eyes 
saemed black, but could scarcely be seen owing to the ex- 

^cine length and thickDCs.'^ of 'their dark laahea— the finej 
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IMitlieT' acomful carve of his ehort upper lip was partially bid- 
naii b,v a black mustache, and with aU this blookoeBS aud 
Jjni'linesQ about bis face, his hair, of which be seemed to liave 
As estmordinjiry profusion, was pei-feotly white — not merely 
a ailvmy white, but a white as pronounced as that of ft bit of 
wnahed fleece or newly-fallen snow. In looking at him it was? 
impossible to decide whether lie waa old or young — because, ' 
tliougb he oarriod no wrinkles or other defacing marks o(i 
Time's power to destroy, bis features wore au impress of ■ 
such stern and deeply resolved thought as is seldom or never 
the heritage of those to whom youth still belongs. Nerer- 
thelesB, he seemed a long way off from being old — so that, 
altogether, he was a puzzle to his ueighbors in the stalls, as 
well as to certain fair women in the boxes, who levelled their 
opero-glaeaes at him with a pertinacity which might have 
made him uncomfortably self -con scions had he looked up. 
Only he did not look up ; he leaned back in his seat with a 
slightly listless air, studied bis programme inlently, and 
looked half asleep, owing to the wny in which his eyelids 
di'ooped, and the drowsy sweep of his lashes. The iiTepres- 
(dble American girl almost forgot "Hamlet," so absorbed 
was she in staring at him, in spite of the sollo-voce remon- 

■airancea of her decorous mother, who sat beside her — and 
teeseiitly. as if aware of, or annoyed by, her scrutiny, he 
^ted his eyes, and looked full at her. With an instinctive 
lliovemeot she recoiled — and ber own eyes fell. Never in all 
Iior giddy, thoughtless little life had she seen such fiery, 
brilliniit, night-black orbs — tliey made her feel uncomfortable 
— gnve her the "creeps," as she afterward declared; sh« 
sliivered, drawing her satin opera-wrap more closely about 
Vi'T, nnd stared at the stranger no more. He soon removed 
^lis piercing gaze from her to tlie stage, for now the great 
"play scene" of "Hamlet" vfas in progress, and waa from 
^^Ji'Bt to last a triumph for the actor chiefly concerned. At 
^Hjflia next fall of the curtain, a fair, dissipated-looking young 
^^^bjow leaned over from the third row of stalls, and touched 
^HKe whitfi-hnired individual lightly on the shoulder. 
^■- "My dear El-Eilmi ! you here? At a theatre? "Why, I 
etioiild never have thought you capable of indulging in such 
friTolity!" 

"Do you consider 'Hfimlet' frivoAoual" (\\ifeTift\ *&!% ^iiSo.- 
^ fivm bis sent to shake hands, anA aVoi) w^ ^ivn»»!&. 
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to be a man of medium height, though having such peculiar 
dignity of carriage as made him appear taller than he really 
was. 

** Well, no ; " and the young man yawned rather effu- 
siyely. "To tell you the truth, I find him insufferably dulL** 

" You do ? " and the person addressed as El-Bami smiled 
slightly. " Well — naturally you go with the opinions of your 
age. You would no doubt prefer a burlesque? " 

" Frankly speaking, I should. And now I begin to think 
of it, I don't know really why I came here. I had intended 
to look in at the Empire — there's a new ballet going on there 
— but a fellow at the club gave me this stall, said it was a 
* first-night,* and all the rest of it — and so " 

*' And so Fate decided for you," finished El-E&mi, sedately. 
" And instead of admiring the pretty ladies without proper 
clothing at the Empire, you find yourself here, wondering 
why the deuce Hamlet the Dane could not find anything bet-^ 
ter to do than bother himself about his father's ghost ! Ex- 
actly ! But being here you are here for a purpose, my 
friend," and he lowered his voice to a confidential whisper. 
" Look I Over there — observe her well ! — sits your future 
wife," and he indicated, by the slightest possible nod, the 
American girl before alluded to. " Yes, the pretty creature 
in pink, with dark hair. You don't know her ? No, of course 
you don't — but you will. She will be introduced to you to- 
night before you leave this theatre. Don't look so startled 
— there's nothing miraculous about her, I assure you ! She 
is merely Miss Chester, only daughter of Jabez Chester, the 
latest New York millionaire. A charmingly shallow, delight- 
fully useless, but enormously wealthy, little person — ^you will 
propose to her within a month, and you will be accepted. 
A very good match for you, Vaughan — all your debts paid, 
and everything set straight with certain Jews. Nothing 
could be better, really — and, remember — ^I am the first to 
congratulate you I " 

He spoke rapidly, with a smiling, easy air of conviction ; 
his friend meanwhile stared at him in profound amazement 
and something of fear. 

**By Jove, El-Eami!" he began nervously, "yOu know 
this is a little too much of a good thing. It's all very well to 
play prophet sometimes, but it can be overdone." 

^* Pardon I " and El-Bdmi turned to resume his seat " Tht 
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piflj begins again. Insufferably dull as ' Hamlet ' may be, we 
Bi'e bound to give biiu some eUglit measure of attention." 

Vauglinn forced a carekas smile in response, and threw hini' 
self indolently back in hia own stall, but he looked annoyed 
and puzzled. His eyes wandered from the back of El-Rami'» 
white bead to the half-seen profile of the American heiress 
w)io had just been so coolly and convincingly pointed out to 
him as hia future wife. 

" I don't know the girl from Adam," he thought, irritably, 
" and i don't want to know her. In fact, I won't know ber. 
And if I won't, why, I sba'n't know her. Will ia everything, 
even according to El-Kami. The fellow's always so con- 
fouudedly positive of his prophecies. I should like to con- 
fute him for once nnd pi-ove liim wi'ong." 

Thus be mused, scarcely heeding Uie progress of Stioke- 
epeai-e's great tragedy, till, at the close of the scene of Opke- 
tia'g buiial, be stiw £U-Rumi rise and prepare to leave tha 
audituiium. He at once rose himself. 

" Are you going ? " he asked. 

"Yes; I do not care for Hamlet'^ end, or for anybody's 
end in this particular play. I don't like the hasty and whole- 
sale slaughter that concludes tlie piece. It is inartistic." 

" Shakespeare inartistic?" queried Vaughan, smiling. 

" Why yes, sometimes. He was a man, not a god ; and 
no man's work can be absolutely perfect Shakespeare bad 
his faults, like everj-body else, and with his great genius he 
would have been the first to own them. It is only your little 
mediocrities who are never wrong. Are you going also? " 

" Yes ; I mean to damage your reputation as a prophet, 
and avoid the chance of an introduction to Miss Chester — for 
tiiie evening, at any rate." 

He laughed as he spoke, but El-Bimi said nothing. The 
^ ro passed out of the stalls together into the lobby, where 
'they had to wait a few minutes to get their bats and overcoats, 
'^e man in ohai'ge of the cloak-room having gone to cool bis 
chronic thirst at the convenient "bar." Vaughan made use 
of the enforced delay to light his cigar. 

"Did you think it a good Harrdel?" he asked his t 
pauion carelessly while thus occupied. 

" Excellent," replied EURaiut. "The leading actor has 
immense talent, and thoroughly appreciates the subtlety oi . 
the part he has to play ; but bis supporters are all sticki^ 
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hence the scenes drag where he himself is not in them. That 
is the worst of the * star * system — a system which is perfectly 
ruinous to histrionic art. Still — no matter how it is per- 
formed, Hamlet is always interesting. Curiously inconsist- 
ent, too, but impressive." 

" Inconsistent ? how ? " asked Vaughan, beginning to puff 
rings of smoke into the air, and to wonder impatiently how 
much longer the keeper of the cloak-room meant to stay 
absent from his post. 

" Oh, in many ways. Perhaps the most glaring inconsist- 
ency of the whole conception comes out in the great soliloquy, 

* To be or not to be.'" 

"Eeally?"and Vaughan became interested. "I thought 
that was considered one of the finest bits in the play." 

''So it is. I am not speaking of the lines themselves, 
which are magnificent, but of their connection with Ham- 
let's own character. Why does he talk of a * bourne from 
whence no traveller returns/ when he has, or thinks he has, 
proof positive of the return of his own father in spiritual 
form ; and it is just concerning that return that he makes all 
the pother ? Don't you see inconsistency there ? " 

**0f course, but I never thought of it," said Vaughan, 
staring. "I don't believe anyone but yourself has ever 
thought of it. It is quite unaccountable. He certainly does 
say * no traveller retmns,' and he says it after he has seen 
the ghost, too." 

"Yes," went on El-Eami, warming with his subject. "And 
he talks of the * dread of something after death,' as if it weie 
only a 'dread,' and not a fact ; whereas if he is to believe 
the spirit of his own father, which he declares is * an honest 
ghost,' there is no possibihty of doubt on the matter. Does 
not the mournful phantom say — 

** 'But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house 
I could a tale uufold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on end. . . . f ' " 

** By Jove ! I say, El-Kami, don't look at me like that ! * 
0xolMnied VaugboD, uneasily, backing aN^aj from, a too close 
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proximity io tlie briUiatit flashing ejes and absorbed faoe of 

Lis Goropaiiiou, who had recited the lines with estraonUiiary 
poasion and Bolemnitr. 

El-BAmi laughed. ' 

"Did I score j'ou? W&s I too much in eiuneat? I beg 
your pardon I True enough — ' this eternal blazon uauat not , 
be, to eara of flesh and blood I ' But the ■ soinethiug after 
death* was a peculiarly aggravating reality to that poor 
ghost, and Handel knew that it was when he spoke of it as a 
more ' dread.' Thus, as I say, he was inconsistent, ov, rather, 
Shakespeare did not argue the case togicaliy." 

" £ou would mak» a capital actor," SEud Vaugiutn, still 
g:iziug at him in astonishmeDt. " Why, you went on just 
now as if — well, as if you meant it, yon know." 

" So I did mean it," replied El-RAnii, lightly — " for the mo- 
ment. I always find ' HanJet " a rather absorbing study ; bo 
will you, perhaps, when you are my age." 

■'Your age?" and Vaughan shrugged his shoulders. "I 
wish I knew it '. Why, nobody knows it. You may be thirty 
or a hundred — who can tell ? " 

" Or two hundred — or even three hundred ? " queried EI- 
Rami, with a touch of satire in iiis tone ; " why stint the 
measure of limitless time ? But here comes our recalcitrant 
knave " — this, as the keeper of the cloak-room made his sp- 
pefuiince from a side door with a perfectly easy and unem- 
barrassed air, as though he had done rather a fine thing than 
otherwise in keeping two gentlemen waiting his pleasure. 
" Iiet U3 get our coats, and be well away before the decree of 
Fate can be accomphshed in making you the winner of the 
d«3trable Chester prize. It is delightful to conquer Fate — if 

His black eyes flashed curiously, and Vaughan paused in 
Ujo act of throwing on his overcoat to look at him again in 
nrmething of doubt and dread. 

At that moment a gay voice exclaimed : 

" Why, here's Vaughan I — Freddie Vaughan — how lucky I " 
and a big handsoLie man of about two or three and tMrly 
aouiitered into the lobby from the theatre, followed by two 
ladies. " Look here, Vsughan, you're just the fellow I wanted 
to see. We've left Hamlet in the thick ol bift ?i?|a's., Vfciiswfwa 
*e're gomg ou to the Soinera' boll — wiil you coia* -wSSr ^^*■*- 
Aadlaof, Vaaghaa, ailow me to introdvice to -joawq \.««>t*' 
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— Mra Jabez Chester, Miss Idina Chester — Sir Frederick 
Vaughan." 

For one instant Yaughan stood inert and stupefied ; the 
Bext he remembered himself, and bowed mechanically. His 
presentation to the Chesters was thus suddenly effected by 
nis cousin, Lord Melthorpe, to whom he was indebted for 
many favors, and whom he could not afford to offend by any 
show of brusquerie. As soon as the necessary salutations 
were exchanged, however, he looked round vaguely, and in a 
'sort of superstitious terror, for the man who had so surely 

1)rophesied this introduction. But El-Rami was gone. Si- 
ently and without adieu he had departed, having seen his 
word fulfilled. 



CHAPTER n. 



** Who is the gentleman that just left you ? *' asked Miss 
Chester, smiling prettily up into Yaughan's eyes, as she ac- 
cepted his proffered arm to lead her to her carriage — " such 
a distinguished looking dreadful person ! " 

Yaughan smiled at this description. 

" He is certainly rather singular in personal appearance,'* 
he began, when his cousin. Lord Melthorpe, interrupted 
him : 

"You mean El-Rami? It was El-E^mi, wasn't it? Ah, I 
thought so. Why did he give us the slip, I wonder ? I wish 
he had waited a minute — he is a most interesting fellow." 

" But who is he ? " persisted Miss Chester. She was now 
comfortably ensconced in her luxurious brougham, her mother 
beside her, and two men of " title " opposite to her — a posi- 
( tion which exactly suited the aspirations of her souL " How 
very tiresome you both are ! You don't explain him a bit ; 
you only say he is 'interesting,* and of course one can see 
that ; people with such white hair and such black eyes are 
always interesting, don't you think so ? " 

"Well, I don't see why they should be," said Lord Mel- 
thorpe, dubiously. " Now just think what horrible chaps Al- 
binos are, and they have white hair and pink eyes " 

^'Ob, don't drift off on the subject of Albinos, please ! " 
'i Miaa Chester, with a soft laugYi. "H ^ovjl ^o,\^^ 
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'■never know auythiug about tliis particular person — El-Rami, 
did you say ? Isn't it a very odd name ? Eastern, of course ? " 

"Oh, yee, be is a pure Oriental thoroughbred," replied 
Iiord Meltborpe, wlio took the burden of the conversation 
upon liimself, while he inwai'dly wondered why Lis cousin 
Taugban was in such au evidentlj' taciturn mood. " Tbat is, 
I menu . he is an Oriental of the very old stock, not one of the 
modern Indian mixtures of vice and knavery. But wben be 
caine from the East, and why he came from the Eaat, I don't 
suppose anyone could tell you. I Lave oulj met him two or 
tbree times in societj, and on those occosiona be managed to 
perplex and fascinate n good many people. My wife, for In- 
ttance, thinks him quite a maiTellous man ; she always asks 
bim to her parties, but he hardly ever comes. His name in 
full is El-Rumi-Zai-anoB, though I believe he is best known as 
El-Bami, simply," 

"And what is be? "asked Misa Chester, "An artist? a 
literary celebrity ?" 

" Neither, tbat I am aware of. Indeed, I don't know wb&t 
he is or how he lives. I have always looked upon bim as a 
Bort of magician — a kind of private conjurer, you know." 

" Dear me ! " said fat Mrs. Chester, waking up from a semi- 
doze, and trying to get interested in the subject. " Does be 
do drawing-room trieks? " 

" Oh, no, be doesn't do tricks ; " and Lord Meltborpe looked 
a little amused. " He isn't that sort of man at all ; I'm afraid 
I explain myself badly. I mean tbat be can tell you extraor- 
dinary things about your past and future " 

" Ob, by your band^/ know ! " and the pretty Idina nod- 
ded ber bead sagaciously. " There really is something awfully 
clever iu palmistry, /can tell fortunes that way I " 

"Can you?" Lord Meltborpe smiled indulgently, and 

went on — " But it bo happens tbat El-Riimi does not tell any- 

"nng by the band — he judges by the face, figure, and move- 

leut. He doesn't make a profession of it ; but, really, be 

■8 foretell events in rather a curious way now and then." 

*He certainly does 1 " agreed Vaughau, rousing himself 

■m a reverie into which h© bad fallen, and fixing bis eye« 
the small piquant features of the girl opposite him. 

Some of bis prophecies are quite I'emarkable." 
"Bcallyl How very deligbttull" esid Miaa CQ.t^iat,'!*^ 
taS^annre olSit Frederick's mteuV, B^moft^. ^wanSiiia^ 
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gaze, but pretended to be absorbed in buttoning one of her 
gloves. *' I must ask him to tell me what sort of fate is in 
store for me — something awful, I'm positive! Don't you 
think he has horrid eyes?— splendid, but horrid? He looked 
at me in the theatre " 

"My dear, you looked at him first," murmured Mrs. Chester. 

" Yes ; but I'm sure I didn't make him shiver. Now, when f 
he looked at me, I felt as if someone were pouring cold water . 
very slowly down my back. It was svxih a creepy sensation ! I 
Do fasten this, mother — will you ? " and she extended the 
hand with the refractory glove upon it to Mrs. Chester, but 
Vaughan promptly intei'posed : 

"Allow me!" 

" Oh, well ! if you know how to fix a button that is almost 
off ! " she said, laughingly, with a blush that well became her 
transparent skin. 

" I can make an attempt," said Vaughan, with due humil- 
ity. " If I succeed, will you give me one or two dances pres- 
ently ? " 

" With pleasure ! " 

" Oh ! you are coming in to the Somers', then ! " said Lord 
Melthorpe, in a pleased tone. "That's right. You know, 
Fred, you're so absent-minded to-night, that you never said 
• Yes ' or * No ' when I asked you to accompany us." 

" Didn't I ? I'm awfully soiTy ! " and, having fastened the 
glove with careful daintiness, he smiled. " Please set down 
my rudeness and distraction to the uncanny influence of El- 
Eiimi ; I can't imagine any other reason." 

They all laughed carelessly, as people in an idle humor 
laugh at trifles, and the carriage bore them on to their desti- 
nation—a great house in Queen's Gate, where a magniflcent 
entertainment was being held in honor of some serene and 
exalted foreign potentate who had taken it into his head to 
see how London amused itself during a " season." The for- 
eign potentate had heard that the splendid English capital 
was full of gloom and misery — that its women were unap- 
proachable, and its men difficult to make friends with ; and 
all these erroneous notions had to be dispersed in his serene 
and exalted brain, no matter what his education cost the 
/^' Upper Ten" who undertook to enlighten his barbarian 
4|moraBoe. 
Mum while, ^^ subject of Lord Melthoxp^'E coxx^er^atLon--- 
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El-Bami, or El-Uami-ZariinoB, aa he was called by those of 
his own race — was walking quietly homewaril with that firm, 
swift, yet apparenttr unhasting pace which so often clisllu* 
guisbes the desert born eav.tgs, anil so seldom gives gifiee to 
the deportment of the cultureU citizen. It wna a mild uiirlit 
in Mfiy ; the weather was unusually due and wui-m ; Hie skies 
were undarkened by any misl or cloud, and the aXais Bluiuef 
forth with as much brilliancy aa though the city lying iiiiclrrt 
their immediate ken Imd been the bmillng fairy, l''loren('o,V 
instead of the brooding giant, London. Now and again El- 
Rami raised his eyes to the spaikling belt of Orion, which 
ghttered aloft with a lustre that is seldom seen in the hazy 
English ail-. He was thinking his own thoughts, and the 
fact that there were many passers to and fro iti the strtieta 
besides himself did not appear to disturb him in the least, 
for he strode tiirough their ranks, without any hun-y or jost* 
ling, as if he alone existed, and they were but shadows. 

" What fools are the majority of men I " he mused. " How 
easy to gull them, and how willing they are to be gulled I 
How that BUly young Vaughau marvelled at my prophecy of 
his marriage 1 as if it were not as easy to foretell as that two 
and two inevitably make tour I Given the chnractera of peo- 
ple in the same way that you give figures, and you are certain 
to aiTive at a sum-total of them in time. How simple the 
process of calculation as to Vaughan's matiimonial prospects 1 
Here are the set of numerals I employed : Two nights ago I 
heard Loi-d Meltliorpe say he meant to marry liis cousin Fred 
to Miss Chester, daughter of Jabez Chester, of New York ; 
Miss Chester heraelf entered the room a few minutes later 
on, and I saw the sort of young woman she was. To-night 
at the theatre I see her again — in an opposite bos, well hack 
in shadow, I perceive Lord Melthorpe. Young Vaughan, 
whose character I know to be of such weakness that it can be 
moiddod whichever way a stronger will turns him, aits closel 
behind me ; and I proceed to make the little Hiim-totaLl 
Given Lord Melthorpe, with a determination that resembles 
the obstinacy of a pig ratber than of n man ; Frederick 
Vanglion, with no determination at all ; and the little Ches- 
ter jifirl, with her heart set on an English title, even though 
it only be that of a bai-onct, and the mannage is certain. 
What was MMoertain was thr. possibUitj oi ttiftW fcW B\aftt\&^ 

■night; bat they were all tiiere, and 1 cOMa.\*\ ^oaS, \Kft»f 
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bility as the fraction over — there is always a fraction over in 

character-sums ; it stands as Providence or Fate, and must 

always b6 allowed for. I chanced it — and won. I always do 

win in these things— these ridiculous trifles of calculation, 

which are actually accepted as prophetic utterances by people 

who never will thirfk out anything for themselves. Good 

■ heavens ! what a monster burden of crass ignorance and wil- 

j ful stupidity this poor planet has groaned under ever since 

^it was hurled into space ! Immense ! incalculable ! And for 

what purpose ? For what progress ? For what end ? " 

He stopped a moment ; he had walked from the Strand up 
through Piccadilly, and was now close to Hyde Park. Taking 
out his watch, he glanced at the time — it was close upon 
midnight. All at once he was struck fiercely from behind, 
and the watch he held was snatched fi*om his hand by a man 
who had no sooner committed the theft than he uttered a 
loud cry, and remained inert and motionless. El-Eami turned 
quietly round and surveyed him. 

** Well, my friend ? " he inquired, blandly, " what did you 
do that for ? " 

The fellow stared about him vaguely, but seemed unable 
to answer ; his arm vTas stiffly outstretched, and the watch was 
-clutched fast within his palm. 

" You had better give that little piece of property back to 
me," went on El-Rami, coldly smiling, and, stepping* close 
up to his assailant, he imdid the closed fingers one by one, 
and removing the watch, restored it to his own pocket. 

The thief s arm at the same moment fell limply at his side ; 
but he remained where he was, trembling violently, as though 
seized with a sudden ague-fit. 

" You would find it an inconvenient thing to have about 
you, I assure you. Stolen goods are always more or less of 
a bore, I believe. You seem rather discomposed ? Ah ! you 
have had a little shock, that's all. You've heard of torpedoes, 
r I daresay ? Well, in this scientific age of ours, there are hu- 
man torpedoes going about ; and I am one of them. It is 
necessary to be careful whom you touch nowadays, it really 
is, you know ! You will be better presently — take time ! " 

He spoke banteringly, observing the thief meanwhile with 
the most curious air, as though he were some peculiar speci- 
men of beetle or frog. The wretched man's features worked 
TumMreJjr, and he xxiaAe a gesture of appeal : 
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^^H "Ter won't "ave me took up ! " he muttered hoarsely. " I'm \ 
* Btarvin' ! " 

" No, no 1 " said El-R4mL, perauaaively, " you are nothing 
of the Bort. Do not tell liee, my friend ; that is a great mis- 
take— as great a mistake as thieving. Both things, ns you 
practise them, will put you to uo end of trouble — and to 
aToid trouble is the chief aim of modern life. You are not 
Btarviug — you are as plurap as a rabbit," and, with a desteroua 
toucti, iie threw up th^ man's loose shirt-sleeve, and displayed 
the full, firm desh of the strong and sinewy arm beneath. 
" You have had more meat in you to-day than I can manage 
in a week ; you will do very well. You are a professional 
thief — a sort of^lawjer, ahall we say? Only, instead of 
protesting the right you have to live pohtely by means of 
documents and red-tape, you assert it roughly by steahng a 
watch. It's very frank conduct — but it is not civil ; and, in 
the present state of ethics, it doesn't pay — it really doesn't. 
fm afraid I'm boring you I You feol better ? Then — good 
evening I " 

He was about to resume his walk, when the now-recovered 
rough took a hasty step toward hira. 

" I wanted to knock yer down," he began. 

"I know you did," returned El-Rami, composedly. " Well, 
Vould you like to try again ? " 

The man stared at him, half in amazement, half in fear. 

" Yer see," he went on, " yer pulled out yer watcli, and it 
was all jools and sparkles " 

"Aud it was a gUttering temptation," finished El-RaraL 
"I see. I had no business to pull it out, I grant it ; but, be- 
ing pulled out, you had uo business to want it. We were 
both wrong ; let us both endeavor to be wiser in future. 
Good-night I " 

"Well, I'm blowed if ye're not a mm 'un, and an orful 
'nn I " ejaculated the man, who had certainly received a fright, 
and was still nervous from the effects of it " Blowed if he 
ain't the rummest card I " 

But the " rummest card " beard none of these observ*- 
tions. He crossed the road, and went on his way serenely, 
taking up the thread of his interrupted musings as though 
nothing had occurred. 

FooLs — fools alll" he murniiKed. "Thieves steal, mur« 
b1s7, laborers toil, and men ati4 woTOiW Vi'iA. «aA V^t^ 
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and die — to what purpose ? For what progress ? For what 
end? Destruction ov new life? Heaven or bell? Wisdom 
or caprice ? Kindnes.s or ciiielty ? God or the Devil ? Which ? 
If I knew that I should be wise, but till I know I am but a 
fool also — a fool amon^jf fools, fooled by a fate whose secret I 
mean to discover, and conquer, and defy ! " 

He paused, and, drawing a long, deep breath, raised hie 
eyes to the stars once more. His lips moved as though he 
repeated inwardly some vow or prayer, then he proceeded at 
a quicker pace, and stopped no more till he reached his des- 
tination, which was a small, quiet, and unfashionable squai*e 
oflf Sloane Street Here he made his way to an unpretentious- 
looking little house, semi-detached, but one of a row of simi- 
lar buildings ; the only particularly distinctive mark about 
it being a heavy and massively-cnrved ancient oaken door, 
which opened easily at the turn of his latch-key, and closed 
after him without the slightest sound as he entered. 



CHAPTER HL 



A nm red light burned in the narrow liall, just sufficient 
to enable him to see the wooden peg on which he was accus- 
tomed to hang his hat and overcoat, and as soon as he had 
divested himself of his outdoor garb, he extinguished even 
that faint glimmer of radiance. Opening a side door, he 
entered his own room — a picturesque apiirtment. running 
from east to west, the full length of the house. From its ap- 
pearance it had evidently once served as drawing-room and 
dtning-room, with folding-doors between ; but the folding- 
kdoors had been dispensed with, and the place they had occu- 
pied was now draped with heavy amber silk. This silk seemed 
to be of some peculiar and costly make, for it sparkled with 
iridescent gleams of silver like diamond-dust when El-Bami 
turned on the electric burner, which, in the form of a large 
flower, depended from the ceiling by quaintly-worked silver 
chains, and was connected by a fine wire with a shaded read- 
ug-lamp on the table. There was not much of either beauty 
p value in the room, yet without being at all luxurious, it 
n^ested luxury. The few chairs were of the most ordinary 
^ a)j gave one, which was of finely carved ebony, memI was 
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piled with silk cueliions of ambei' and red — tbe table wae of 
plniu painted deal, coverr<l with a dark woollen cloth worked 
in and out with ttienda of gold — tbere were a few geoiiietri- 
oal instnimenta about — a lat^e pair of globes— a rack un llie 
wall stocked with weapons toi' the art offence — and oue largo 
bookcase full of books. An ebony-oaaed pianette occriijied 
one corner, and on a Biuall side table stood a heavii^v-uiade 
oaken chest, brass-bonnd and double locked. The fumituro 
was completed by a plain camp-bedBtead such as eoldiers use, 
which at the present mouent was parUy folded up and almost 
bidden from Vievi by a rough bear-skin thrown careleasly 
across it 

El-Bumi sat down iii tbe big ebony cbaii- and looked at a 
pile of letters lying on his writing-table. TLey were from 
all sorts of perBons — priuceB, statesmen, diplomatE, Guiitiuit'Di, 
and artists in all the professions ; he recognized the hnnd- 
writisg on some of th« envelopes, and bis brows contiacted 
ID a frown as be tossed them aside still unopened. 

"They must wait," he said, half aloud. "Curious that it 
is impossible for a man to be oiigiual without atti'Bcting J 
around him a set of unoriginal minds, as though be were a I 
honey-pot and they the flies ! "Who would believe that I, poor I 
in worldly goods, and living in moi-e or less obscuiity, should, 1 
without any wish of my own, be in touch with kings? should ' 
know the last new policy of govemments before it is made 
ripe for public declaration ? should hold the secrets of ' my , 
lord' and 'my lady" apart from each other's cognizance, ■ 
and be able to amuse myself with their little n<liculous mntri- I 
monial differences, as though tbey were puppets playing their I 
{Mrts for use at a marionette show? I do not ask these \ 
' people to confide in me, I do not wiuit them to seek me out, 
and yet the cry is, 'still they cornel' and the attributes of 
my own nature are such, that like a magnet, I attract, and so 
un never left in peace. Yet perhaps it is well it should be 
thus, I need the estemal distraction, otherwise luy mind 
would be too much like a bent bow, fixed on tbe one centra 
— the Great Secret — and its powers might fail me at the last. 

e! failure is impossible now. Steeled agnhiat love, hate, 
the merely earthly passions of niaukind as I am — I 
loceed — and I will 1 " 
eaned hie head on one hand, and seemed to Buddeikl^ ; 
xaie hiB thoughta on oue jiavtVcaW R\On\e,'i\,,\w& «^Wv ' 
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dilated and grew luridly brilliant as though sparks of fire 
burned behind them. He had not sat thus for more than a 
couple of minutes, when the door opened gently, and a beau- 
tiful youth, clad in a loose white tunic and vest of Eastern^ 
fashion, made his appearance, and standing silently on the 
threshold seemed to wait for some command. 

**So, F6raz! you heard my summons?" said El-Kami, 
genUy. 

** I heard my brother speak," responded F^raz, in a low 
melodious voice that had a singularly dreamy far-away tone 
within it — "Through a wall of cloud and silence his beloved 
accents fell like music on my ears ; he called me and I came.** 

And sighing lightly, he folded his arms cross-wise on his 
breast and stood erect and immovable, looking like some fine 
statue just endowed by magic with the flush of life. He re* 
sembled El-Mmi in features, but was fairer-skinned, liis eyes 
were softer and more femininely lovely, his hair, black as 
night, clustered in thick curls over his brow, ^nd his figure, 
straight as a young palm-tree, was a perfect model of strength 
united with grace. But just now he had a strangely absorbed 
air — his eyes though they were intently fixed on El-Rami's 
foce, looked like the eyes of a sleep-walker, so dreamy were 
they while wide-open, and as he spoke he smiled vaguely as 
one who hears deUcious singing afar off. 

El-Bami studied him intently for a minute or two, then, 
removing his gaze, pressed a small silver hand-bell at his side. 
It rang sharply out on the silence. 

" Feraz 1 " 

F6raz started, rubbed his eyes, glanced about him and then 
sprang toward his brother with quite a new expression ; one 
of grace, eagerness, and animation, that intensified his beauty 
and made him still more worthy the admiration of a painter 
or a sculptor. 

** El-B4mi I at last \ How late you are ! I waited for you 
long, and then I slept. I am sorry ! But you called me in 
the usual way, I suppose, and I did not f aU you ? Ah, no I 
I should come to you if I were dead ! " 

He dropped on one knee, and raised El-Bami's hand caress- 
ingly to his lipa 

" Where have you been all the evening? " he went on. "I 
have missed you greatly, the house is so silent.*' 
JSi'B&mi touched bia clustering curls tenderly. 
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'• lou could have made mudc in it with yout lute and Toice, 
Yl-xtis.. had you chosen," he eaid. '* As for me, I went to eeo 
' Hftmlet.' " 

" Oh, why (lid yoa go ? " demanded FiJraz, impetuously. 
" / would not see it — no ! not for worlds ! 8ui;h poetry must 
needs be spoilt by men's mouthing of it ; it is better to I'ead 
it, to think it, tc feel it, iind so one actually sees it, best" 

" You talk like a poet," said El-Rami, indulgently. " You 
are not much more than a boy, and you think the thoughts 
of youth. Have you any supper ready for me ? " 

Fcroz smiled and sprang up, left the room and returned in 
a few minutes with a daintily arranged tray of refreahmenba 
■which he set before his brother with all the respect and 
humility of a well-trained domestic in attendance on his 
master. 

" Tou have supped ? " El-Rami asked, as he poured out wine 
from the delicately shaped Italian flask beside him. 

Feraz nodded. 

"Yes. Zaroba supped with me. But she was cross to- 
night ; she had nothing to say." 

El-Eami smiled. " That is unusual I " 

Feraz went on. " There have been many peQple here, they 
all wanted to see you. They have left their cards. Some of 
them asked me my name and who I was. I said I was your 
sei-vaut. but they would not believe me. There were great 
folks among them ; they came in big carriages with prancing 
horses. Have you seen their names ? " 

" Not 1" 

" Ah, you ai-e so indifferent," said F^raz, gaily, he had now 
quite lost his dreamy and abstracted look and talked on in 
an e^er, boyish way tliat suited his years, lie was barely 
twenty. " You are so bent on great thoughts that you cannot 
see little things. But these dukes and earls who come to 
Tisit you do not consider themselves little, not they 1 " 

" Yet many of them are the least among little men," said El- 
Biimi, with a touch of scorn in his mellow accents. " Dowered 
with great historic names which they almost despise, they do 
theii' best to drag the memory of their ancient lineage into 
dishonor by vulgar passions, low tastes, and a scorn as well as 
lack of true intelligence. Let us not talk of thera. The Eng- 
lish aristocracy was once a magnificent tree, but its broad ' 
h boughs are /aJien, /ojipedoff, and turiiBi uiViwSaW^^ai^Qfcx* 
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and there is but a decaying stomp of it left. And so Zaroba 
said nothing to you to-night ? " 

''Scarce a word. She was very sullen. She bade me tell 
you all was well ; that is her usual formula. I do not under- 
stand it ; what is it that should be well or ill ? You never 
explain your mystery ! " 

He smiled, but there was a vivid curiosity in his fine eyes, 
he looked as if he would have asked more had he dared to 
do so. . ^ 

El-Romi evaded his questioning glance. " Speak of your- 
self/' he said. '' Did you wander at all into your Dreamland 
to-day?" 

" I was there when you called me," replied F^raz, quickly. 
"I saw my home, its trees and flowers, I listened to the 
ripple of its fountains and streams. It is harvest-time there, 
do you know? I heard the reapers singing as they canied 
home the sheaves." 

His brother surveyed him vnth a fixed and wondering 
scrutiny. 

" How absolute you are in your fcdth ! ** he said, half envi- 
ously. " You think it is your home, but it is only an idea 
after all, an idea bom of a vision." 

" Does a mere visionaiy idea engender love and longing?" 
exclaimed Feraz impetuously. " Oh, no, El-Eami, it cannot 
do so ! I know the land I see so often in what you call a 
* dream,' its mountains are familiar to me ; its people are my 
people ; yes ! I am remembered there, and so are you ; we 
dwelt there once, we shall dwell there again. It is your Lome 
as well as mine — that bright and far-off star where there is 
no death, but only sleep. Why were we exiled from our hap- 
piness, El-Kami ? Can your wisdom tell ? " 

**I know nothing of what you say,'* returned El-Rdmi, 
brusquely. "As I told you, you talk like a poet — harsher 
men than I would add, like a madman. You imagine you 
were bom or came into being in a different planet to this ; i 
that you lived there ; that you were exiled from thence by 
some mysterious doom, -and were condemned to pass into 
human existence here : — well, I repeat, Feraz, this is your 
own fancy, the result of the strange double life you lead 
which is not by my will or teachinj:^. I believe only in what 
can be proved, and this that you tell me is beyond all proof.** 

'And yet,*' said Firaz, meditatively, "though I cannot 
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reason it oui, I am sure of nbat I feeL My 'ili'eain ' ie mora 
life-like than life itaelf ; and as for my beloveil people yonder, 
I tell you I Imve hewd tliem singing the liarveat-home." 

And with a quick soft step, he went to the piano, opened 
it, and began to play- El-Kimi leaned back in his chair, 
mute and absorbed. Did ever common-keyed instrument give 
forth auch enchanting sounds? Was ever written musioj 
known that could, when porfoimed, utter euch divine luidT 
dulcet eloquence 1 There was nothing eartlily in the tuuo ; 
it seemed to glide from uader the player's fingers like a 
caress upon the air, and an involuntary sigh broke from El- 
i{a.mi's lips as be listened. Ftiraz beard that sigh, and turned 
round smiling. 

" Is there not something famibor in the strain ? " he asked, 
" Do you not see them all, bo fab- and hgbt and lithe of limb, 
coming over tbe fields botiiewarda as the red Ring burns low ' 
in tbe western sky ? Surely, surely you remember ? " 

A slight shudder abook El-Rjioii's frame, be pressed bis 
hands over his eyes, and seemed to collect himself by a strong 
effort, then, walking over to the piano, he took his young 
brother'a bands from the keys and bdd them for a moment 
against his breast 

" Keep your illusions," be aald in a low voice that trembled 
slightly. "Keep them and your faith together. It is for 
you to dream, and for me to prove. Mine is the bai-dest lot. 
There may be truth in your dreams, there may be deception 
in my proofs — Heaven only knows ! Were you not of my 
own blood, and dearer to me than most Lurann things, I 
should, like every scientist worthy of tbe name, strive to 
break off your spii-itual pinions and make of you a mere 
earth-grub, even aa most of us are made, but I camiot do it, 
I have not the heart to do it, and if I had the heart," he 
paused for a moment, then went on slowly, " I have not the j 
power, Grood-uigbt 1 '* J 

He loft tbe room abruptly, without another word or look, I 
and tbe beautiful young Furnz gazed after his reti'eating I 
figure doubtfully and with something of wondering regret 1 
LW« it worth while, be tln.'nivhf, to be so wise if wisdom " 
"b gne at times so sad ? Was it well to sacrifice Faith for 

\ when faith was ao warm and fact ao cold ? Was it bet- \ 

' to be n dreamer of thiiigs possible, or u, "NoxVKt-o'i!^ tA. , 
tiBga poaitire ? And Low much was ^oeVtwe ftl^ist »si^«tA . 
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• 

how much possible ? He balanced the question lightly with 
himself — it was like a discord in the music of his mind, and 
disturbed his peace. He soon dismissed the jarring thought, 
however, and closing the piano, glanced round the room to 
make sure that nothing more was required for his brother's 
service or comfort that night, and then he went away to re- 
sume his interrupted slumbers, perchance to take up the 
chorus of his '* people" singing in what he deemed his native 
star. 



CHAPTER IV. 



El-Bami meanwhile slowly ascended the stairs to the first 
floor, and there on the narrow landing paused, listening. 
There was not a sound in the house— the delicious music of 
the strange " harvest-song " had ceased, though to El-Rami's 
ears there still seemed to be a throb of its melody in the air 
like perfume left from the carrying by of flowers. And with 
this vague impression upon him he listened, listened as it 
were to the deep silence ; and as he stood in this attentive 
attitude, his eyes rested on a closed door opposite to him, a 
door, which might, if taken off its hinges and exhibited at 
some museum, have carried away the palm for perfection in 
panel-painting. It was so designed as to resemble a flue 
trellis work, hung with pale clambering roses and pui-ple 
passion-flowersi, on the upper half among the blossoms sat a 
meditative cupid, pressing a bud against his pouting lips, 
while below him, stretched in full-length desolation on a bent 
bough, his twin brother wept childishly over the piteous fate 
of a butterfly that lay dead in his curled pink palm. El- 
Eami stared so long and persistently at the pretty picture 
that it might have been imagined he was looking at it for the 
first time and was absorbed in admiration ; but, truth to tell, 
^he scarcely saw it. His thoughts were penetrating beyond 
all painted semblances of beauty, and, as in the case of his 
young brother F6raz, those thoughts were speedily answered. 
A key turned in the lock, the door opened, and a tall old 
woman, bronze-skinned, black-eyed, withered, uncomely, yet 
imposing of aspect, stood in the aperture. 

" Enter El-Kami I " she said, in a low yet harsh voice. 
'^Tlie hour ia late; but when did ever the lateness of hours 
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onange or deter j'oiir Bovereigu will ! Yet truly as God iiveth 
it is bard tlint 1 should seldom be penuitted to poas a night 
in peace ! " 

£li-Kanii smiled iudiffei'eDlly, but made no reply, ob it ivns. 
aselcBs to answer Zai-oba. She was stone deaf, ami theiefnrJ 
not iu tt condition to be argued with. She preceili J him iutcH 
a small ante-room, proTided with no olher fui-uiiiire IhFUi a 
table and chair ; one entire side of the wall however wni 
hung with a magnificent curtain of pnrple velvet bordered in 
gold. On the table waa a slate and pencil and these imple> 
menta El-Kimi at once drew toward him. 

" Has there been any change to-day ? " he wrote. 

Zaroba read the words. 

"None," she replied, 

" She has not moTcd ? " 

"Not a finger." 

He paused, pencil in hand, then he wrote : 

"You are ill-tempered. You have your dark humor upon 
you." 

Zaroba's eyes flashed, and she threw up her skinny hands 
with a wrathful gesture. 

" Dark humor ! " she cried in accents that were almost 
Bhrill " Ay I and it it be so, El-Rami, what is my humor to 
you? Am I anything more to you than acipher — amereslave? I 
Wliat have the thoughts of a foolish woman, bent with years , 
and close to the dark gateways of the tomb, to do with one ' 
who deems himself all wisdom ? What are the feelings of a 
wretched perislmble piece of flesh and blood to a self-cenlred 
god and opponent of nature like E!-Rnmi-Znrdnos ! " Khe 
laughed bitterly. " Pay no lieed to me, great Master of the 
Fat«s invisible ! superb controller of the tlioughta of men I . 
Pay no heed to Zaroba's * dark humors' as you call them. J 
Zaroba has no wings to soar with ; sTie is old and feeble, and ' 
■s at the heart with a bm'den of unshed tears. She would 
have been content with this low earth whereon to tread 

safety, she would fain have been happy with common joys, 
___lt these are debarred her, and her lot is like that of many a 
better woman, to ait sohtaiy among tlie ashes of dead days 
and know herself desolate I " 

Bhe dropped her arms as suddenly as she had raised them. 

' B&tai surveyed her with a touck oi Afimwm, mA ■^*ra«S* 
on the slate. 
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" I thought you loved your charge?** 

Zaroba read, and drew herself up proudly, looking almost 
as dignified as El-Rarai himself. 

** Does one love a statue ? " she demanded. " Shall I caress 
a picture ? Shall I rain tears or kisses over the mere sem- 
blance of a life that does not live. Shall I fondle hands that 
never return my clasp? Love ! Love is in my heart — ^ycs I 
like a shut-up fire in a tomb — but you hold the key, M-E^i, 
and the flame dies for want of air." 

He shrugged his shoulders and putting the pencil aside, 
wrote no more. Moving toward the velvet curtain that 
draped the one side of the room he made an imperious sign. 
Zaroba, obeying the gesture mechanically and at once, drew 
a small pulley, by means of which the rich, soft folds of stuff 
parted noiselessly asunder, displaying such a wonderful in- 
terior of luxury and loveliness as seemed for the moment 
almost unreal. The apartment opened to view was lofty and 
perfectly circular in shape, and was hung from top to bottom 
with silken hangings of royal purple embroidered all over 
with curious arabesque pattern in gold. The same rich ma- 
terial was caught up from the edges of the ceiUng to the cen- 
tre, like the drapery of a pavilion or tent, and was there fes- 
tooned with golden fringes and tassels. From out the midst 
of this warm mass of glistening color swung a gold lamp, 
which shed its light through amber-hued crystal, while the 
floor below was carpeted with the thickest velvet pile, the 
design being pale purple pansies on a darker ground of the 
same almost neutral tint. A specimen of everything beauti- 
ful, rare, and costly seemed to have found its way into this 
one room, from the exquisitely wrought ivory figure of a 
?syche on her pedestal to the tall vase of Venetian crystal 
which held lightly up to view dozens of magnificent roses 
that seemed bom of full midsummer, though as yet, in the 
capricious English climate, it was scarcely spring. And all* 
the beauty, all the grace, all the evidences of perfect taste, 
art, care, and forethought were gathered together round one 
centre — one unseeing, unresponsive centre — the figure of a 
sleeping girl. Pillowed on a raised couch, such as might have 
served a queen for costliness, she lay fast bound in slumber •, 
a matchless piece of loveliness, stirless as marble, wondrous 
as the ideal of a poet's dream. Her delicate form was draped 
Jooseljrin a robe of purest white, arranged «otA\o wai%^««iL 
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' nttber than conceal its exquisite outlioe, ft silk coverlet waa 
tLrown lightly uctobb lier feetj and her head rested ou cuhU- 
ioQs of the softest, BQowdest satin. Uer exoeedini^ly siuuU 
white Lniids were ci-0S8ed upon her breast over a curious junel 
— a sort of giant'Fubj' cut in the eliape of a star, which duiii- 
tilli)t«d with a thousand sparkles in the Ught and colored tbo 
undei'-tips of ber fingers with a bue like wine, and her hair, 
which was of extraordinary length and beauty, nlmoet clolli(id 
her body down to the knee, ae with a mantle of Bhimnjeiiiig 
gold. To say merely that she was lovely would searotly de- 
sciibe her, for the loveliness that is generally underBtood us 
such was hei-e bo entii-ely surpassed and isteusified that it 
would be difiSciilt if not impossible to express its ebarm. Her 
face had the usual attributes of what might be deemed per- 
fection — that is, the linea were purely oval, the features deli- 
cate, the skin moBt transparently fair, the tips a dewy red, 
and the fringes of the closed eyes wei-e long, dark, and deli- 
cately upcurled ; but this was not all There was something 
else, Bometliing quite undefinable, that gave a singular glow 
and radiance to the whole countenance and suggested the 
burning of a light through Alabaster — a creeping of some 
subtle fire through the veins which made the fair body suem 
the mere reflection of some greater fairaess within. If those 
eyes were to open, one thought, how wonderful their lustre 
must needs be I If that perfect figure rose up and moved, 
what a harmony would walk the world in maiden shape ! and 
yet, watching that huahed repose, that scarcely perceptible 
breathing, it seemed more than certain that she would never 
rise, never tread earthly soil in common with earth's creat- 
ures, never be more than what she seemed— a human flower, 
gathered and set apart—for whom ? For God's love ? or 
man's pleasui'e ? Either, neither, or both ? 

EI-Bami entered the rich apartment, followed by Zaroba, 
and stood by the couch for some minutes in silence. What- 
ever his thoughts were his face gave no clue to them, bis 
features being as impassive as though cast in bronze. Za- 
robii watched him curiously, her "ivrinkled visage espreaaive 
<jf some Btrongly-anppresaed passion. The sleeping gii-l 
dtiiTed and smiled in her sleep, a smile that biightened 
her countenance as much as it a sudden glory had cii'cled 

pit with a halo. 

."Ay, she Jires tor you I " suid Zaro\)tt. " kai ^-ii %v'a'«% 
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fairer every day. She is the sun, and you the snpw. But 
the snow is bound to melt in due season, and even you, 
El-K4mi-Zaranos, will hardly baffle the laws of Nature ! " 

El-Rami turned upon her with a fierce mute gesture that 
had something of the terrible in it, she shrank from the cold 
glance of his intense eyes, and in obedience to an imperative 
1 wave of his hand moved away to a further comer of the room, 
•where, crouching down upon the floor, she took up a quaint 
implement of work, a carved triangular frame of ebony with 
which she busied herself, drawing glittering threads in and 
out of it with marvellous speed and dexterity. She made a 
weird picture there, squatted on the ground in her yellow 
cotton draperies, her rough gray hair gleaming like spun 
silk in the light and the shining thi-ead-work in her withered 
hands. El-Bami looked at her sitting thus, and was suddenly 
moved with compassion, she was old and sad, poor Zaroba ! 
He went up to her where she crouched, and stood above her, 
his ardent, fiery eyes seeming to gather all their wonderful 
lustre into one long, earnest, and pitiful regard. Her work 
fell from her hands, and as she met that burning gaze a 
vague smile parted her lips, her frowning features smoothed 
themselves into an expression of mingled placidity and peace. 

" Desolate Zaroba I " said El-Rami, slowly lifting his bauds. 
" Widowed and solitary soul ! Deaf to the outer noises of 
the world, let the ears of thy spirit be open uuto my voice, 
and hear thou all the music of the past ! Lo, the by-gone 
years return to thee and picture themselves afresh upon thy 
tired brain ; again thou dost listen to the voices of thy chil- 
dren at play ; the wild Arabian desert spreads out before thee 
in the sun like a sea of gold ; the tall palms lift themselves 
against the burning sky ; the tent is pitched by the cool 
spring of fresh water, and thy savage mate wearied out with 
long travel, sleeps, pillowed on thy breast. Thou art young 
again, Zaroba ! young, fair, and beloved ! Be happy so ! 
Dream and rest ! " 

As he spoke he took the aged woman's unresisting hands, 
and laid her gently, gently, by gradual degrees down in a 
recumbent posture, and placing a cushion under her head 
watched her for a few seconds. 

" By heaven ! " he muttered, as he heard her regulai 

breathing, and noted the perfectly composed expression of 

her face. ''Are dreams after all the only certain joys of 
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life? A [inef'ft fancier a painter's visions, the oload-castleB 
of a boj'a imnginiDgs, all ili^eama ; nncl only such drearoers 
can be called bappv. Neitber fate nor rortune can destroy 
their pleasure ; tliey make sport nf kings and hold great 
iiatioiis as the merest toys ol tliougbt.. Oil, subtinie audaolly 
of Vision 1 "Would I could dream so ; or rather, would I 
could prove my dreams not dreania at all, but the reflections 

*of the absolute Real I Hamlet again I 
I " ' To sleep, percli 

Imagine it !— to die and dream of Heaven^ — or Hell — and oil 
the while if there should be no reality in eith«r ! " 

With one more glance at the now soundly slumbering Zb- 
robo, he went back to the couch, and gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the exquisite maiden there reclined — then bending 
over her, he toot her small fiiir left hand in his own, pressing 
bis fingers hard round the delioat« wrist. 

r"LUith! Lilitbl"he said, in low, yet commanding ac- 
ita. " Lilith ! Speak to me I I am here I " 



CHAPTER V. 



Deep silence followed his invocation, a silence he seemed 
ipect and be prepared for. Looting at a silver time- 
piece on a bracket above the couch, he mentally counted 
slowly 11 hundred beats; then pressing the fragile wrist he 
held still more fii-iuly between his fingers, he touched with 
hia other hand the girl's brow, just above her closed eyes. A 
faint quiver ran through the delicate body ; he quickly drew 
back and spoke again : 

" Lilith I "Where are you ? " 

The sweet lips parted, and a voice soft as whispered music 
responded : 

"I am herel " 

" Is all well with you ? " 

"All is well." 

And a smile irradiated the fair face with such a light as \m 
suggest that the eyes must have opened •, but -ad, ttio^ w«» 
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W-'Skmi resumed his strange interrogation. 

* * LiUth I What do you see ? " 

There was a moment's pause ; then came the slow response : 

" Many things ; things beautiful and wonderful. But you 
are not among them. I hear your voioe and I obey it, but I 
cannot see you — I have never seen you." 

El-Bami sighed, and pressed more closely the soft, small 
hand within his own. 

" Where have you been ? " 

" Where my pleasure led me," came the answer in a sleepy 
yet joyous tone. ** My pleasure and — ^your will." 

El-Bami started, but immediately controlled himself for 
Lilith stirred and threw her other arm indolently behind her 
head, leaving the great ruby on her breast flashingly exposed 
to view. 

" Away, away, far, far away ! " she said, and her accents 
sounded like subdued singing. " Beyond — in those regions 

whither I was sent — beyond " her voice stopped and 

trailed off into drowsy munnurings-" beyond ^Siiius I 



saw 



She ceased and smiled, some happy thought seemed to 
have rendered her mute. 

El-Rami waited a moment, then took up her broken speech. 

"Far beyond Sirius you saw — what ? " 

Moving, she pillowed her cheek upon her hand and turned 
more fully round toward him. 

" I saw a bright new world," she said, now speaking quite 
clearly and connectedly, '* a royal world of worlds ; an undis- 
covered star. There were giant oceans in it ; the noise of 
many waters was heard throughout the land, and there were 
(great cities marvellously built upon the sea. I saw their 
Ipinnacles of white and gold, spires of coral, and gates that 
^were studded with pearl, flags waved and music sounded, 
and two great Suns gave double light from heaven. I saw 
many thousands of people — they were beautiful and happy ; 
they sang and danced and gave thanks in the everlasting 
sunshine, and knelt in crowds upon their wide and fruitful 
fields to thank the Giver of life immortal." 

" Life immortal I " repeated El-KamL " Do not these peo- 
ple die, even as we ? " 

A pained look, as of wonder or regret, knitted the girrf» 
/kir browB, 
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^^""TbTe is no dent.b, neither here nor there," she said, 
steniiilv. " I have told yon this m often, yet ynu will not lie- 
lievo. AJwfiya you bid me seek for death ; 1 have looked, but 
cannot find it," 

She sighed, and El-Itibni echoed the sigh. 

"I wish" — and her accents sounded plaintively — "I wiah 
that I could Bee you t [There is some cloud between iia, I 
hear your voice and I obey it, but I cannot see wlio it ia that 
calla me." 

El-ltatni paid no heed to these dove-like nmmiuringa; 
moreover, he seemed to have no eyea for the wondrous heniity 
of the creature who lay thus tmuced and in his power. Set 
on his one object, the nttainuieut of a supernatural knowl- 
, edge, he looked as pililess and impervious to all chtu-ra ns any 
Orand Inquisitor of old Spain. 

pSpeak of yourself and not of me," he said, authoritatively. 

Bow can you say there is no death?" 

f I speak truth. There is none." 

fSot even here?" 

"Not anywhere." 

" O, daufjhter of vision, wheie are the eyes of your spirit. ? " 
demanded EI-Riimi, angrily. "Search again am! seel Why 
should all Nature arm itself against Death if there be no 
death?" 

"You are harsli," said lalith, sori'owfully. " Should T tell 

I hat is not true ? If I would, I cannot, There ia no 
—there is only change. Beyond Sirius they sleep." 
FlAmi waited, but she had paused nguin. 
o on," he said. "Tliey sleep — why and when?" 
Jhnu they are weary," responded Lilith. " When all ia 
tliat they can do, and when they need rest, they sleep, 
I their sleep they change ; the change is " 
ceased, 
be change !sdeath,"said El-Edmi, positively, "fordeath 
_. .. _rywhere." 

" Not BO ! " replied Lilith, quickly and in a ringing tone ol 
—oliirtDn-like sweetness. " The change is life, for Ufe is every- 

lore ensued a silence. The gii-l turned away, and bring- 

lerhand slowly down from behind her head, laid it again 

her breast over the biu-ning ruby gem. El-Bami bent 

ra her doselj-. 
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You are dreairing, Lilith/* he said, as thougli he would 
force her to owu something against her will. **Tou speak 
unwisely and at random." 

Still silence. 

" Lilith ! Lilith ! " he called. 

No answer ; only the lovely tints of her complexion, the 
smile on her lips, and the tranquil heaving of her rounded 
bosom indicated that she lived. 

"Gone ! " and El-Eami's brow clouded ; he laid back the 
little hand he held in its former position, and looked at the 
girl long and steadily. " And so firm in her assertion ! — as 
foolish an assertion as any of the fancies of Feraz. No death ? 
Nay, as well say no life. She has not fathomed the secret of 
our passing hence ; no, not though her flight has outreached 
the realm of Sirius. 

** * But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the wilL' 

Ay, puzzles the will and confounds it ! But must I be baffled, 
then, or is it my own fault that I cannot believe? Is it truly 
her spirit that speaks to me, or is it my own brain acting 
upon hers in a state of trance ? If it be the latter why should 
she declare things that I never dream of, and which my rea- 
son does not accept as possible ? And if it is indeed her 
Soul, or the ethereal essence of her that thus soai's at periodic 
intervals of liberty into the unseen, how is it that she never 
comprehends Death or Pain ? Is her vision limited only to 
behold harmonious systems moving to a sound of joy ? " 

And seized by a sudden resolution, he caught both the 
hands of the tranced girl and held them in his own, the while 
he fixed his eyes upon her quiet face with a glance that 
seemed to shoot forth flame. 

*• Lilith ! Lilith ! By the force of my will and mastery 
over thy life I bid thee return to me ! O, flitting spirit, ever 
bent on errands of pleasure, reveal to me the secrets of pain. 
Come back, Lilith ! I call thee — come ! " 

A violent shudder shook the beautiful reposeful figure, the 
smile faded from her lips, and she heaved a profound sigh. 

" I am hpre ! " 

^^Idaten to my bidding I *' said EL-B&mi, in measured ac- 
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«ents that sour led almost crueL ■' As you have soared to 
heightB iiiefTiible, even so descend to loweitt depths of desola- 
tion. Uodei-stand and seek oat sorrow^pierce to the root of 
Bofteriag — explain the cause of unavaiHng agony I These 
things exist. Here in this planet of which you know nothing 
save my voice ; "here, if nowhere else in the wide universe, 
we gain our bread with bitterness and drink our wine with 
tears. Solve me the mystery of pain, of injustice, of an inuo- 
'cent child's anguish on its death-bed — ay ! though you tell 
me there is no death — of a good man's ruin, of an evi] 
woman's ti-iumph, of despair, of self- slaughter, of all the hor- 
rors upon horrors piled which make up tliia world's present 
life. Listen, too ecstatic and believing spirit! We have a 
legend here that God lives, a wise, all-loving God, and He, 
tlue wise and loving one, has out of His great bounty invent- 
ed for the torture of his creatures — Htr.n. ! Find out this 
Hell, Lilith — prove it — bring the plan of its existence back to 
me. Go ; bring me news of devils, and suffer, if spirits can 
suffer, in the unmitigated sufferings of others. Take my 
command and go hence ; find out God's Hell, so shall wo 
afterward know the worth of Heaven 1 " 

He spoke rapidly, impetuously, passionately, and now he 
allowed the girl's hands to £ill suddenly from his clasp. She 
moaned a Uttle, and instead of folding them one over the 
other as before raised them palm to palm in an attitude tf 
prayer. The color faded entirely from her face, but an ex- 
pression of the calmest, grandest wisdom, serenity and com- 
passion came over her features as of a saint prepared for mar- 
tyrdom. Her breathing grew fainter and fainter till it was 
scarcely perceptible, and her lips parted in a short, sobbing 
sigh ; then they moved and whispered something. El-Bami 
stooped over her more closely. 

" What is it ? " he asked, eagerly ; " what did you say ? " 

"Nothing . . , only , . . farewell 1 " and the 
faint tone stirred the silence like the last sad echo of a song. 
And yet . . . once more . . , farewell ! " 

He drew back, and observed lier intently. She now looked 
like a recumbent statue, with those upraised hauds of hers so 
white and small and delicate, and El-Riinii remembered that 
he most keep the machine of the body living, if he desired to 
receive through its medium the messages of the a-^irit. Tak- 
ing a BmaU phiaJ from bia breast, togetiiet mfti ftie -niaiawwaa:^ 
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Burgeon's instrument used for such purposes, he pricked the 
rounded arm nearest to him, and carefully injected into the 
Teins a small quantity of a strange sparkling fluid which gave 
out a curiously sweet and pungent odor ; as he did this, the 
lifted hands fell gently into thek original position, crossed 
over the ruby star. The breathing grew steadier and lighter, 
tlae lips took fresh color, and El-Rami watched the effect with 
absorbed interest and attention. 

"One might surely presei*ve her body so forever," he 
mused half aloud. **The tissues renewed, the blood reor- 
ganized, the whole system completely nourished with abso- 
lute purity ; and not a morsel of what is considered food 
which contains so much organic mischief, allowed to enter 
that exquisitely beautiful mechanism, which exhales all waste 
upon the air through the pores of the skin as naturally as a 
flower exhales perfume through its leaves. A wonderful dis- 
covery ! If all men knew it, would not they deem themselves 
truly immortal, even here? But the trial is not over yet — the 
experiment is not perfect. Six yeai's has she lived thus, but 
who can say whether indeed Death has no power over her ? 
In those six years she has changed — she has grown from 
childhood to womanhood — does not change imply age, and 
age suggest death, in spite of all science? O, inexorable 
Death — ^I will pluck its secret out if I die in the -effort ! " 

He turned away from the couch, then see* ^ed struck by a 
new idea. 

" ij^ I die, did I say ? But can I die ? Is her spirit right ? 
Is my reasoning wrong ? Is there no pause anywhere ? no 
cessation of thought ? no end to the insatiability of ambition ? 
Must we plan and work and live — Forever ? '* 

A shudder ran through him ; the notion of his own perpet- 
uity appalled him. Passing a long mirror framed in antique 
silver he caught sight of himself in it ; his dark, handsome 
face, rendered darker by the contrasting whiteness of his hair,! 
his full, black eyes, all looked back at him with the scornful 
reflex of his own scornful regard. 

He laughed a little, bitterly. 

" There you are, El-R^mi Zaranos ! " he murmured, half 
aloud. " Scoffer and scientist, master of a few common mag- 
netic secrets such as the priests of ancient Egypt made sport 
of, though in these modern days of ' culture,' they are suf- 
£cient to make moat men your tools I What now ? Is there 
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rest for the ioDer oitloaktioua of juur mluil ? PUn and 
work aaJ live forever? WtU, wliy not? Could I fatliom tba 
seci'ete of a thouatind uuiversea would tbat euffioe me ? No 1 
I ahoold seek lor tlie solviug of a tbouaajid mui'e ! " 

He gare a parting gUuce rouud tbe loom, at tli« fair, 
tnmced form ou the couch, at the placid Z.Lroba slumbering 
in a corner, at the whole effect of the euuiptuous apartment,! 
Tith ita purple and yold, its rosea, its crystal and ivory 
adornments, then he piisaed out, drawing to the velvet cur- 
tains noiselessly behind him. In the Bmall aDt«-room, lie toolc 
up the slate and wrote upon it : 

" I shall not return hither for forty-eight hours. Duiin^ 
this iiit«rTnI admit as much full dayUght as possible. Ob- 
serve the strictest silence, and do not touch her. 

"Ei^Rajci." 

Hanng thus set down his inetructions, he descended the 
stairs to his own room, where, eKtingulehuig the elactno 
light, he threw himself on hia hard camp-bedstead and wai 
soon sour d asleep. 
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^^^^I DO not believe in a future state. I am Tery much 

tressed about it." 

The speaker was a stoutish, able-bodied individual in cleri- 
cal dress, with rather a handsome face and an easy agreeable 
mauuer. He addressed himself to El-R'imi, who, seated at hia 
writing-table, observed him with something of a satirical air, 

" Tou wrote me this letter ? " queried EUMmi, selecting 
one from a heap beside him. The clergyman bent forwai-d 
to look, and recognizing hia own hand-writing smiled a bland 
assent. 

" You are the Rev, Francis Anstruther, Vicar of Leneck, 
a great favorit« with the Bishop of your diooese, I under* 
stand ? " 

The gentleman bowed blandly again, then assumed a meek 

Emed espreaaion. 
a, t lat^a iavoiita of the 'BiBb.oip'a oJt oii» ''itw*" N* 
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murmured, regretfully, *' and I suppose I am now, only I fear 
that this matter of conscience " 

*' Oh, it 18 a matter of conscience ? " said El-Bami, slowly ; 
" you are sure of that ? " 

'' Quite sure of that ! " and the Reverend Francis Anstru- 
ther sighed profoimdly. 

*' Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.** 

** I beg your pardon ? " and the clergyman opened his eyea 
a little. 

** Nay, I beg yours. I was quoting * Hamlei' " 

« Oh 1 " 

There was a silence. EI-Rami bent his dai'k, flashing 
eyes on his visitor, who seemed a Httle confused by the close 
scrutiny. It was the morning after the circumstances nai*- 
rated in the previous chapter, the clock marked ten minutes 
to noon, the weather was briUiant and sunshiny, and the 
temperature warm for the uncertain English month of May. 
El-Rami rose suddenly and thiew open the window as if he 
found the air oppressive. 

" Why did you seek me out ? '* he demanded, turning tow- 
ard the reverend gentleman once more. 

"Well, it was really the merest accident." 

" It always is ! '* said El-Rami, with a sHght, dubious smile. 

" I was at Lady Melthorpe*s the other day, and I told her 
my difficulty. She spoke of you, and said she felt certain 
you would be able to clear up my doubts." 

" Not at alL I am too busy clearing up my own," said El- 
Eami, brusquely. 

The clergyman looked surprised. 

** Dear me ! I thought, from what her ladyship said, that 
you were scientifically certain of " 

'* Of what ? " interrupted El-Rami. " Of myself ? Noth- 
ing more uncertain in the world than my own humor, I as- 
sure you ! Of others ? I am not a student of human caprice. 
Of life ? — of death ? Neither. I am simply trying to prove 
the existence of a * something after death ' — but I am certain 
of nothing, and I believe in nothing unless proved." 

**But," said Mr. Anstruther, anxiously, "you will, I hope, 
allow me to explain that you leave a very different impression 
on the minds of those to whom you speak than the onQ you 
now suggest. Lady Melthorpe, for instance." 

T^y Melthorpe believes wbat -^leaiBeB her to believ^"" 
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^^BEd El-Eami, quietly. '"AU pretty, Benaitive, imsgiuatiTa 
woiaeD do, That accounts for the immense success of Bo- 
man Culholiciem with womeu. It is (i graceful, pleasing, 
comforting religion, moreover it is really bei-omJug toa woman ; 
ahe looks charming with a rosary in her hand, or a quaint old 
missal, and she knows it. Lady Meltliorpe is a believer iu 
ideals — well, there is no Iinnu in ideals — long may hhe be 
able to indulge in them." 

■■ But Ijady Mellhorpe declares that you are able to tell the 
past aud the future," perstBtetl the clergyman. "And that 
yuu can also read the present ; if that is so, you must surely 
posBfiBa yiaionary power ? " 

El-Bami looked at hjrn stead^istly. 

"I can tell you the past," he said. "And I can read your 
present ; and from the two poiiions of your life I can calcu- 
Iftte the lost addition, the Future — but my eulcnhition may 
be wrong. I mean wrong as regards coming events— past 
and present I can never be mistaken in, because there exists 
a natural law by which you are bound to reveal youreell to 
me." 

The Reverend Francis AiiBtrutlier moved unpasily in his 
chair, but managed to convey into hif, countenance the proper 
expression of politely inci-cdsloua nstoninlimeut. 

" Tliia natural law," went on £1-B:'imi, laying one hand on 
the celestial globe as he B]K)ke, "has been in existence ever 
since man's formation, but we nre oidy Just now beginning to 
discover it, or rather re-discover it, since it was tolerably 
well-known to the priests of ancient Egjpt, Tou see thia 
sphere;" and he moved the celestial globe round slowly. 
" It represents the pattern of the heavens according to our 
Bolar system. Now, a Pei-sian poet of old time declai'ed in a 
few wild verses that solai- systems, taken in a mass, could be^ 
considered the brain of heaven, the stars being the thinking, 
moving molecules of thatbrnin. A sweeping idea — what your 
line-and-pattem critics would call ' far-fetched ' — but it will 
serve me just now for an illustration of my meaning. Taking 
this 'brain of heaven ' by way of simile then, it is evident we 
—we human pigmies — are, notwithstanding our ridiculous 
Mttlenese and inferiority, able to penetrate correctly enough 
into some of the mysteries of that stnr-t^emiug inteUigence^ 

Kin even take patterns of its shifting mo\ec\>VfeR," ■Kn.i wg^sai. 
i3ch^ the f^lobe beside him. " "We co,ii's*aIw3ti.\V.*'ov'AftMi 
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oi thought and calculate when certain planets will rise and 
set. and when we cannot see its action, we can get its vibra^ 
tioijs of light, to the marvellous extent of being able to photo- 
graph the moon of Neptune, which remains invisible to the 
eye even with the assistance of a telescope. You wonder what 
(ill this tends to ? Well, I speak of vibrations of light from 
tlie brain of heaven — vibrations which we know are existent, 
and which we prove by means of photography, and because 
we »ee the results in black and wliite we believe in them. 
But there are other vibrations in the Universe, which cannot 
be photographed, the vibrations of the human brain, which 
like those emanating from the * brain of heaven ' are full of 
light and fire, and convey distinct impressions or patterns of 
thought People speak of ' thought-transference from one 
subject to another as if it were a remarkable coincidence, 
whereas you cannot put a stop to the transference of thought ; 
it is in the very air, like the germs of disease or health, and 
nothing can do away with it," 

" I do not exactly understand," murmured the clergyman, 
with some bewilderment. 

" Ah, you want a practical demonstration of what seems ^ 
merely abstract theory ? Nothing easier I " and moving again 
to the table he sat down, fixing his dark eyes keenly on his 
visitor. '* As the stars pattern heaven in various shapes, like 
the constellation Lyra, or Orion, so you have patterned your 
brain with pictures or photographs of your past and your pres- 
ent. All your past, every scene^of it, is impressed in the curious 
little brain-particles that lie in their various eella You have 
forgotten some incidents, but they would all come back to 
you if you were drowning, or being hung, because suffoca- 
tion or strangulation would force up every infinitesimal atom 
of brain-matter into extraordinary prominence for the mo- 
ment. Naturally your present existence is the most vivid 
picture with you, therefore, perhaps you would like me to be- 
gin with that ? " 

"Begin I how?" asked Mr. Anstruther still in amaze- 
ment. 

"Why, let me take the impression of your brain upon my 
own. It is quitie simple and quite scientific. Consider 
yourself the photographic negative and me the sensitive pa- 
per to receive the impression. I may offer you a blurred 
picture^ but I do not think it likely. Only if you wish to 
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Id* aDjthing from me I would advise you not, to try the es- 
periment." 

" Heftlly, or, tliia is tmj extntordinary. I am at a losa to 

coiniirebeud." 

•' Ob, I will uinbe it quite plain to yon," said El-Rami with 
a smile. "There is no witclicmft in it, no trickery — notliing 
but Ibe commoUBBt a b c science. Will you tiy? or would 
yon prefer to leave tbe mutter alone ? My demonstration will 
not convince you of a ' future state," wliich was the subject 
yoa first spoke to me about — it will only prove to yon tb» 
physiological phenomena surroumling your present constitu- 
tion &nd condition." 

The Reverend Francis Anstrutber hesitated. He was a 
little startled by the cold ami convincing manner with which 
£]-B:')mi spoke, at the same time be did not i>elieve in hia 
words, and Lis own incredulity inclined him to see the " ex- 
periment " whatever it was. It would be all bocus-pociis of 
course, tliis Oriental fellow could know nothing about liini— 
he had never seen him before, and must therefore be totally 
ignorant of bia private life and atfaiiu Considering this for 
a moment be looked up and smiled. 

"I sbftU be moat interested and delighted," he said, "to 
make tbe tiial you suggest. I am really curioua. As foi' the 
present picture or photograph on my brain, I think it will 
only show you my perplexity as to my position with the 
Bishop in my wavering state of mind." 

" Or conscience," suggested El-mmi. " You said it waa a 
matter of conscience," 

" Quite BO, quite sol And conscience is the most poweN 
fid motor of a man's actions Mr. — Mr. El-Il3,mi. It is indeed 
the voice of Qod." 

" That depends ou what it says, and how we hear it," said 
£l-R:imi, rather drily. " Now if we tire to make this ' demon- 
stration,' will you put your left hand here, in my left hand? 
80 — ^your left palm must pvese closely upon my left polm — 
yes — that will do. Observe the position, please ; you sea 
Uint my left fingers rest on your left wiist. and are directly 
touching the nerves and arteties ruiraing through your heart 
from your brain. By this you are, to use my former simile, 
pi-essing me, the sensitive paper, to yom- negative, aud I 

Ki no doubt wo shall get a fair im\ii:6aa\oi\. "Vi-aX. \n -^wt- 
U3]r inlerraption to the bvain-wa.vo TMa'\uiia\wna.'S'».XB 
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me we will add tliis little trifle," and he dexterously slipped 
a steel band over bis band and tbat of bis visitor as thf^y 
rested tbus togetber on tbe table, and snapped it to, "a sort 
of bandcuff, eis you perceive. It bas nothing in tbe world to 
do witb tbe experiment. It is simply placed there to pre- 
vent your moving your band away from mine, which would 
be your natural impulse if I should happen to say anything 
disagreeably true. And to do so, would of course cut tbe 
ethereal thread of contact between us. Now, are you 
ready ? " 

Tbe clergyman grew a shade paler. El-Rami seemed so 
very sure of the result of this singular trial, tbat it was a lit- 
tle bit disagreeable. But having consented to tbe experi- 
ment be felt be was compelled to go through witb it, so be 
bowed a nervous assent. Whereupon El-Rami closed bis 
briUiant eyes, and sat for one or two minutes silent and im- 
movable. A curious fidgetiness began to trouble the Rever- 
end Francis Anstrutber. He tried to think of something ridic- 
ulous, something altogether apart from himself, but in vain, 
bis own personality, his own life, his own secret aims seemed 
all to weigh upon him like a sudden incubus. Presently 
tingling sensations pricked bis arm as witb burning needles, 
tbe band that was fettered to tbat of El-Rami felt as hot as 
though it were being held to a fire. All at once El-Rflmi 
spoke in a low tone, without opening bis eyes : 

"Tbe shadow-impression of a woman. Brown -haired, 
dark-eyed, of a full, luscious beauty, and a violent, unbridled, 
ill-balanced will. Mindless, but physically attractive. She 
dominates your thought." 

A quiver ran through the clergyman's frame, if be could 
only have snatched away bis band be would have done it 
tbenw 

" She is not your vnfe," went on El-Rami, " she is tbe wife 
of your wealthiest neighbor. You have a wife, an invabd, 
you have also eight cbSdren, but these are not prominent in 
tbe picture at present. Tbe woman vdth tbe dark eyes and 
hair is tbe chief figui*e. Your plans are made for her " 

He paused, and again the wretched Mr. Anstrutber shud- 
dered. 

" Wait, wait ! " exclaimed El-Rami, suddenly, in a tone of 

animation. "Now it comes clearly. You have decided to 

Jeare the Church, not because you do not believe in a future 
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state, for this jou never have believed &t atiy time, but be- 
cause you wisli to rid yourself of all moral and religious re- 
sponsibility. Sour eclieme is perfectly dietiuct You will 
make out a ' case of coaacience ' to your autboritteB, and re- 
sign your living, you will tbeu deeert your wife and children, 
you will leave your countiy in the company of the womaa 
whose secret lover you are " 

"Stop 1 " cried the Keverend Mr. Anstruther, eavagely en- 
deavoring to wrench away bis hand from the binding fetter 
which held it remoi'eelessly to the band of Ei-Rimi " Stop I 
You are telling me a pack of lies 1 " 

El-Rami opened bis great flashing orbs and surveyed hiitt 
first in surprise, then with a deep unutterable cont«mpt 
Unclasping the steel band that bound their two hands to- 
gether, he flung it by, and rase to his feet 

" Lies I '' he echoed, indignantly. " Your whole life is a lie, 
and both Natui-e and Science are bound to give the relies of 
it. What ! would you play a double part with the Eterunl 
Forces and think to succeed in such desperate foobng? Bo 
you imagine you can deceive supreme Omniacence, which 
holds every star and every infiniteeimEd atom of life in a net- 
work of such instant vibrating couBciousncBS and contact, that 
in terrible truth there are and can be ' no secrets hid ? " You 
may if you like act out the wretched comedy of feigning to 
deceive your God, the God of the Churches, but beware of 
trifling with the real God, the absolute Eoo Sum of the Uni- 
verse." 

His voice rang out passionately upon the stillnesB, the 
clergyman had also risen from his chair, and stood nervously 
fumbling with his gloves, not venturing to raise his eyes, 

" I have told you the truth of youraeif," continued El-Raroi, 
more quietly, " You know I have. Why then do you accuse 
me of telling you lies ? Why did you seek nie out at all if 
you wished to coneeal yourself and your intentions from me? 
Can you deny the testimony of your own brain reflected om 
mine? Come, confess! be honest for once, do you deny it?" 

" I deny everything ; " replied the clergyman, but hia no- 
cents were husky and indistinct. 

" So be it I " and El-Kiimi gave a short laugh of scorn. 

"Your 'case of conscience ' is evidently very pressing! Gk> 

tp your Bishop, and tell him you cannot bfeWcNftKu^WVw:* 

^ ■ i, J certainly caauot help you to prove thut KV^atex'S. ^6ftp' 
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sides, you would rather there were no fatnre state, a ' some- 
thing after death ' must needs be an unpleasant point of medi* 
tation for such as you. Oh, yes ! you will get your freedom ; 
you will get all you are scheming for, and you will be quite 
a notorious person for awhile ou account of the delicacy of 
your sense of honor and the rectitude of your principles. 
jBxactly ! and then your linal coup, your running away with 
your neighbor's wife will make you notorious again, in quite 
another fasliion. Ah I every man is bound to weave the 
threads of his ovm destiny, and you are weaving yours ; do 
not be surprised if you Snd you have made of them a net 
wherein to become hopelessly caught, tied, and strangled. 
It is no doubt unpleasant for you to hear these things. What 
a pity you came to me I " 

The Eeverend Francis Anstruther buttoned his glove care- 
fully. 

" Oh, I do not regret it," he said. "Any other man might 
perhaps feel himself insulted, but ** 

'* But you are too much of a ' Christian ' to take offence. 
Yes, I dare say ! " interposed El-Rami, satirically, " I thank you 
for your amiable forbearance ! Allow me to close this inter- 
view,'' and he was about to ring the bell, when his visitor said, 
hastily and with an effort at appearing unconcerned : 

" I suppose I may rely on your secrecy respecting what has 
passed ? " 

"Secrecy?" and El-Rami raised his black eyebrows dis- 
dainfully. " What you call secrecy I know not. But if you 
mean that I shall speak of you and your affairs, why, make 
yourself easy on that score. I shall not even ttiink of you 
after you have left this room. Do not attach too much im« 
portance to yourself, reverend sir. True, your name will 
soon be mentioned in the newspapers, but this should not 
excite you to an undue vanity. As for me, I have other things 
to occupy me, and clerical * cases of conscience ' such as yours, 
fail to attract either my wonder or admiration ! " Here he 
touched the bell. " Feraz I " this, as his young brother in- 
stantly appeared. . " The door ! " 

The Reverend Francis Anstimther took up his hat, looked 

into it, glanced nervously round at the picturesque form of 

the silent Feraz, then with a sudden access of courage, looked 

Bt El'RAmi. That handsome Oriental's fiery eyes were fixed 

MjKfji him, the superb iiead, the digmJied ^^\>x%^ UkA atwtely 
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mti^, all oombined to make liim feel unmmfortAbl* nnd 
; but he forced s feint smile — il. was evident he 
r t^y somethis^. 

" Vou aie a very remaikabla maB, Mr. El-Bami," h« atam* 

Dered. "It has beeu a most iotereating . . . and 
, . iDBtmctiTe morning ! " 

£l-BtLiui made no reaponee other than a aliglit, frigid bovr. 

Tlie clergj^maii again peered into the depths of Lis hat. 

"I will not go BO fur as to say you wei-c coiTcct in any- 
thing you said," he went on, " but there was n Utt]« Irutb in 
alluBioaa ; they really applied, or might be made to apply, to 
p&Bt eventa, by-gone circumstances . . . you under- 
stand? . . ." 

El-BSmi took ore step toward him. 

'' No more lies, in Heaven's name," he said, in a stem whts- 
per. " The air is poiaoned enough for tp-day. Go ! " 

Such a terrible earnestuesa marked hie face and voioa that 
the Iteverend Francis retreateii abi-uptly in alarm, and stum- 
bling out of the room hastily, Boon found himsetf in the open 
gtreet with the great oaken door of El-Klmi's house shut 
upon him. He paused a moment, glanced at the aky, then 
at the pavement, shook hia head, drew a long breath, and 
seemed on the verge of hesitation : then he looked at hifl 
watah, smiled a bland smile, and hailing a cab was driven to 
lunch at the Criterion, where a handsome woman, with dark 
hnir and eyes, met him with mingled flattery and upbraiding, 
ftcd gave herself pouting and capricious airs of offence be- 
cause he had kept her tui minutes waiting, 



CHAPTER Vn. 

UT afternoon El-Bttmi prepared to go out as was hia 

J custom, immediately after the mid-day meal, which was 

Eved to him by Fi^raz, who stood behind his chair like a 

e oil the time he at« and drank, attending to hie needs 

, 1) the utmost devotion and assiduity. Feraz, indeed, was 

I lat>ther'a only donieatic, Zaroba's duties being entirely 

Tued to the injsterioua a]iwtiiiot)ts upstairs and their stiU 

B mysterious oc<'iip,ii!t. El-H'mii Wns \u BiVaci^wtw to,<ys\, ' 
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put him out, and he scarcely spoke, save in monosyllablea. 
Before leaving the house, however, his humor suddenly 
softened, and noting the wistful and timorous gaze with 
which Feraz regarded him, he laughed outright. 

" You are very patient with me, Feraz ! " he said, " and I 
know I am as sullen as a bear." 

" Tou think too much," replied Feraz, gently, *^ and you 
work too hard." 

"Both thought and labor are necessary," said El-RamL 
" You would not have me live a life of merely bovine repose ? " 

Feraz gave a deprecating gesture. 

"Nay — but surely rest is needful. To be happy, God 
Himself must sometimes sleep." 

" You think so ? " and El-Mmi smiled. " Then it must be 
during His hours of repose and oblivion that the business of 
life goes wrong, and Darkness and the Spirit of Confusion 
walk abroad. The Creator should never sleep." 

"Why not if He has dreams?" asked Feraz. "For if 
Eternal Thought becomes Substance, so a God's dream may 
become Life." 

" Poetic as usual, my Feraz," replied his brother, " and 
yet perhaps you are not so far wrong in your ideas. That 
thought becomes substance, even with man's limited powers 
is true enough ; the thought of a perfect form grows up em- 
bodied in the weight and substance of marble, with the sculp- 
tor, the vague fancies of a poet, being set in ink, on paper, 
become Substance in book- shape, solid enough to pass from 
one hand to the other ; even so, may a God's mere thought 
of a world create a planet. It is my own impression that 
thoughts, like atoms, are imperishable, and that even dreams 
being forms of thought, never die. But I must not stay here 
talking. Adieu ! Do not sit up for me to-night. I shall 
return. I am going down to the coast" 

" To Hfracombe ? " questioned F6raz. " So long a jour- 
ney, and all to see that poor, mad soul ? " 

El-Rami looked at him steadfastly. 

" No more * mad,' Feraz, than you are with your notions 
about your native star I Why should a scientist who amuses 
himself with the reflections on a disc of magnetic crystal be 
deemed ' mad ' ? Fifty years ago the electric inventions of 
JEdison would have been called * impossible,' and he, the in- 
reBior, considered hopelessly iiiBane. B\xt uo^ xce know 
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ttieae seeming ' miracles ' are tacts, we cease to wonderiitl 
them. And my poor ftiend with liia disc is a faarmlesi 

creat ure ; his ' craze,' if it be a craze, is aa iDnocent aa yours." 
'■ But I have no ar'vze " said Furiiz, coioiKisedly ; " ail that 
I know and see Utm ^r my brain lite music, aiid though I 
remember it perfect 7 _ u .nible no one with the story of iny 
pasl." 

''• And he troubles rr me with what he deems may be the 
story of the future,"' 'mv' "''H-Eami. " Call 110 oue ' mad ' be- 
cause be happens tc JP-" a new idea, for time may prove 
BHcb ' madness ' a x-ei -^ y perfected method of reason. I 
must hasten or I shal' lose my train." 

"If it is the 2.40 from Waterloo, you haTs time," said T6- 
raz. " It ifl not yet two o'clock. Do you leave any message 
lor Zuroba ? " 

'■ None. She has my orders." 
Feraz looked full at his brother, and a warm flush colored 
his handsome face, 

" Shall I never be worthy of your coofldenoe ? 
in a low -voice. '• Can you never trust me with your great 
secret, as well as Zaroba ? " 
El-B^mi frowned darkly. 

Again, this vulgar vice of cuiiosity ? I thought you were 
impt b-om it by this time." 
"Nay, but bear me, Ei-Ruini," said FOraz, eagerly, dis- 
eased at the anger in his brother's eyes. "It is not curios- 
ity, it is something else — something that I can hardly ex- 
plain, except — Oh, you will only laugh if I tell you — but 

yet " 

" But what ? " demanded El-Rami, sternly. 

" It is na if a voice called ine," answered Feraz, dreamily — 

"a voice from those upper chambers, which you keep closed 

»iid of which only Zaroba has the care — a voice that asks for 

edom and for peace. It is such a son-owful voice, but 

ei't — more sweet th.in any singing. True, I hear it but 

Hdum, only when I do it haunts me for hours and hours. 

1 are at some great work up there — but can you 

e such voices ling from a merely scientific laboratory ? 

v yoH are angered ! " 

lis large, soft, brilliimt eyes rested appealing upon his 
fctber, whose feataren had grown pnAe nnS Ti^i, 
W "Angered I " he echoed, speaking, as it weTG^.^, m'Oa. w 
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effort. "Am I ever angered at your — your fanciea? For 
fancies they are, Feraz — the voice you hear is like the imag- 
ined home in that distant star you speak of — an image and 
an echo on your brain — no more. My 'great work/ as you 
call it, would have no interest for you ; it is nothing but a 
test-experiment, which, if it fails, then I fail with it, and am 
no more El-Rdmi-Zaranos, but the merest fool that ever 
clamoi'ed for the moon.'* He said this more to himself than 
to his brother, and seemed for the moment to have forgotten 
where he was, till suddenly rousing himself with a start, he 
forced a smile. 

" Farewell for the present, gentle visionary I " he said, 
kindly. " You are happier with your dreams than I with my 
facts. Do not seek out sorrow for yourself by rash and idle 
questioning." 

With a parting nod he went out, and Feraz, closing the 
door after him, remained in the hall for a few moments in a 
sort of vague reverie. How silent the house seemed, he 
thought, with a half-sigh. The very atmosphere of it was de- 
pressing, and even his favorite occupation, music, had just 
now no attraction for him. He turned listlessly into hig 
brother's study ; he determined to read for an hour or so, 
and looked about in search of some entertaining volume. 
On the table he found a book open — a manuscript, written 
on vellum in Arabic, with curious, uncanny figures and al- 
legorical designs on the headings and margins. El-Rami 
had left it there by mistake — it was a particulai'ly valuable 
treasure which he generally kept under lock and key. Feraz 
sat down in front of it, and resting his head on his two hands, 
began to read at the page where it lay open. Arabic was his 
native tongue, yet he had some difficulty in making out this 
especial specimen of the language, because the wnting wns 
'anything but distinct, and some of the letters had a very odd 
way of vanishing before his eyes, just as he had fixed tbem 
on a word. This was puzzling as well as irritating ; he nmst 
have something the matter with his sight or his brain, he 
concluded, as these vanishing letters always came into posi- 
tion again after a little. Worried by the phenomenon, he 
seized the book and earned it to the full light of the open 
window, and there succeeded in making out the meaning of 
one pBSQAge which was quite sufficient to set him thinking* 
lirsui M foUowB : 
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Wherefore, touching iUtiBioiiB and impresBiona, as also 
Btrong emot.ioua of love, huti-ed, jenlousy or revenge, Ibett* 
nerve and brain sensations are easily conveyed trom uuft 
human subject to another by aoggeation. The first process 
is to niunb the optic nerve. This is done in two ways. L 
By causing the subject to fix his eyes steadily on a round 
shining caso containing a niaguet, while you shall wunt two 
hundred beats of time. II. By wilfully making your owu 
eyes the magnet, and fixing your Bubject thereto. Either uf 
these operotious will temporaiily paralyze the optic nerves, 
aud arrest the motion of the blood In the vessels pertoiuiug. 
Thus the brain becomes insensible to external impresHioiis, 
and is only awake to internal suggestions, which you may 
make as many and as devious as you please. Tour suhjeot 
will see exactly what you choose him to see, bear what you 
wish him to hear, do what you hid him do, ao long as you 
bold him by your power, which if you understand tiie laws of 
lighly sound, and air-vibrations, you may be able to retain for 
indefinite periocL The same force applies to the magnetift- 
of a multitude as of a single individual." * 
'6raz read this over and over agaio, then returning to ths 
le laid the book upon it with a deeply-engrossed air. It 
ind given him unpleasant matter of refiectiou, 

" A dreamer, a visionary, be calls me," be mused, hit 
thoughts reverting to his absent brother — " full of fanciea 
poetic and musical. How can it he that I owe my very drenms 
to his dominance ? Does he maJcp me subservient to him, aa 
1 am, or is my submission to his will my own desire ? Is my 
' madness ' or ' craze ' or whatever he calls it, of his working t 
and should I be more like other men if I were separated from 
him ? And yet what has he ever done to me, save make me 
happy ? Has he placed me under the influence of any magnet 
such as this book describes ? Certainly not, that I am aware 
of. He has made my inward spirit clearer of comprehension, 
so that I hear him call me even by a thought, I see and know 
beautifid things of which grosser souls have no perception, 
and am I not conteut? Yes, surely I nra I surely I shouhl be, 
though at times there seems a something missing, a something 
to which I cftunot give a name." 

He sighed, and again buried his head between his hond^ 

'JlxwB -Tha Natanl L»</r of MlrwlW vtnlWiVu k[thfi«, ^^ «.^ 
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lie was conscious of a dreary sensation, unusual to his bright 
and fervid nature, the very sunshine streaming through the 
window seemed to lack true brilliancy. Suddenly a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, he started and rose to his feet with a 
bewildered air, then smiled, as he saw that the intruder was 
only Zaroba. 



CHAPTEK VIH 

Only Zaroba, gaunt, grim, fierce-eyed Zaroba, old and un- 
lovely, yet possessing withal an air of savage dignity, as she 
stood erect, her amber-colored robe bound about her with a 
scarlet girdle and her gray hair gathered closely under a small 
coif of the same vivid hue. Her wrinkled visage had more 
animation in it than on the previous night, and her harsh 
▼oice grew soft as she looked at the picturesque glowing 
beauty of the young man beside her and addressed him : 

" El-Eami has gone ? " she asked. 

F^raz nodded. He generally made her understand him 
either by signs or the use of the finger-alphabet, at which he 
was very dexterous. 

" On what quest ? " she demanded. 

F6raz explained, rapidly and mutely, that he had gone to 
visit a friend residing at a distance from town. 

"Then he will not return to-night," muttered Zaroba, 
thoughtfully. "He will not return to-night." 

She sat down, and clasping her hands across her knees, 
rocked herself to and fro for some minutes in silence. Then 
she spoke, more to herself than to her listener. 

**He is an angel or a fiend," she said, in low meditative ac- 
cents. " Or may be he is both in one. He saved me from 
death once ; I shall never forget that. And by his power he 
sent me back to my native land last night. I bound my black 
tresses with pearl and gold, and laughed and sang. I was 
young again," and with a sudden cry she raised her hands 
above her head and clapped them fiercely together so that the 
silver bangles on her arms jingled like bells. " As God liveth, 
I was young ! You know what it is to be young," and she 
turned her dai'k orbs half enviously upon Feraz who, leaning 
against his brother's writing-table, regarded her with interest 
and Bomething ot awe, " or you should know it I To feel the 
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ilood leap in the Teins wbile tlie happy henrt keeps Uute like 
the beat of a joyoiiB cymbal, to cntch Uie breath nud tremble 
with ecatacy aa the eyea tme loves the best io the worlJ fltisU 
lightnicg-pftsaion into your own, to make compauions of tlia 
roaes. nud feel the pnlsea quicken at the songs of birds, to 
tread the ground so lightly as to scarcely know whether it ia 
earth or air, this is to be young I— young ! — and I was young ■ 
hist nigbt My love was with me, my love, my more thaa 
lover, ' Zaroba, beautiful Znroba ! ' he Baid, and hia kiaaea 
were as honey on my hps. ' Zaroba, pearl of paasiou 1 foun- 
tain of sweetness in a desert laud ! thine eyes are fire in which 
' bum my soul, thy round arias the prison in which 1 lock my 
rt ! Zaroba, beautiful Zaroba ! ' Beautiful ! Ay, through 
power of El-Eimi I waa fair to see, last night ! . . . 

ily last night ! " 

Her voice sank down into a feeble wailing, and Ffraz gaeed 
at her compaaeionately and in a little wonder, lie was accu^ 
tomed to see her in various strnnge and in coiuprehen Bible 
moods, hut she was seldom so excited as now. 

" Wiiy do you not laugh ? " she asked suddenly, and with a 
touch of defiance. " Why do you not laugh at me?— at me, 
the wretched Zaroba, old and unsightly, hent and wrinkled, 

it I should dare to aay I was once beautiiul I It is a thing 

make sport of— an old forsaken woman's dream of lier dead 

uth." 

With an impulsive movement that was as graceful as it was 

ioming, Feraz, for Role reply, dropped on one knee beside 

■, and taking her wrinkled hand, touched it lightly but rev- 
erently with his lipa. She trembled, and great tears rose in 
her eyes. 

" Poor boy ! " she muttered, " Poor child ! — a child to me, 
and yet a man I As Ood livetli, a man ! " She looked at him 
with a curious steadfastness. *' Good F^raz, forgive mo, I did 
you wrong, I know you would not mock the aged, or make 
wanton sport of theii- incurable woes, you are too gentle. I 
would iu truth you were less mild of spirit, less womanish o{ 
heart ! " 

" Womanish 1 " and Fi5raz le.aped up, stung by the word, he 
knew not why. His heai-t bent strangely — his blood tingled 
—it seemed to him that if he had possessed a weapon hia 
instinct would have been to draw it then. Never had he 

iked ao handsome; and Zaroba, fSftUiUvmj, \a& ei-^ttSf 
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tion, clapped her withered hands in a sort of wiiob-Ukt 

triumph. 

'' Ha I " she cried, '' the man's mettle speaks I There ii 
some thing more than the dreamer in you, then, something 
that will help you to explain the mystery of your existence — 
something that says, 'F^raz, you are the slave of destiny. 
Up 1 be its master I Feraz, you sleep, awake 1 ' " and Zaroba 
stood up tall and imposing with the air of an inspired sor- 
ceress delivering a prophecy — " Feraz, you have manhood — 
prove it I Feraz, you have missed the one joy of life — 
LOVE I Win it!" 

F^raz stared at her amazed. Her words were such as she 
had never addressed to him before, and yet they moved him 
with a singular uneasiness. Love? Surely he knew the 
meaning of love? It was an ideal passion like the lifting up 
of life in prayer. Had not his brother told him that perfect 
love was unattainable on this planet? and was it not a word 
the very suggestions of which could only be expressed in 
music ? These thoughts ran through his mind while he stood 
Inert and wondering ; then rousing himself a little from the 
effects of Zaroba*s outburst, he sat down at the table, and 
taking up a pencil wrote as follows : 

" You talk wildly, Zaroba ; you cannot be well Let me 
iiear no more, you disturb my peace. I know what love is, 
I know what life is. But the best part of my life and love is 
oot here but elsewhere." 

Zaroba took the paper from his hand, read it, and tore it 
to bits in a rage. 

'^ O foolish youth I " she exclaimed, '' Your love is the love 
of a dream, your life is the life of a dream I You see with 
another's eyes, you think through another's brain. You are 
a mere machine, played upon by another's will ! - But not 
forever shall you be deceived, not forever." Here she gave 
a sHght start and looked around her nervously, as though she 
expected some one to enter the room suddenly — ** Listen I 
Come to me to-night — to-night when all is dark and silent ; 
when every sound in the outside street is stilled — come to 
me, and I will show you a marvel of the world I One, who 
like you is the victim of a dream ! " She broke off abruptly 
and glanced from right to left in evident alarm ; then, with a 
fresh hnpetus of courage, she bent toward her companion 
Ingrain and whispered in his ear — '* Come I " 
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^^B ■' But where ? " aakcil Ftraz, in the language of Bip;o^B^^| 
' " Up j-ouder ! " a&ii! Znrobii, firmly. refjiirdlesB of the uMvh^ 

ainazeuiKtjt with whieh F«raz greete^l tliis ntiswer. "Dp, 
wbei-e Ji^-Itikiai hides hia gi'eat seci-el. Vea, I kuow bo him 
foi'biildea you to ventuie there — evuu so hua he (orbidileu 
me to speak of what he uheiishee bo cluiiely ; but ore we 
sluTes. you aud I? Do you purpose alwayii U> obey hituV 
So be it and you willl But if I were you — a man — I would 
dtify both goils and fiends if they opponed luy liberty of 
aotioB. Du lis it pleases yuu. 1, Zuroba, have ^iven you tU« 
cshoioe ; etay aud dream of life, or uome and lire it 1 Till 
to-aight, farewell I " 

She had reached the door and viinisbed through it before 
Fvvaz oould demand more of ber ineauiug, aud he waa left 
aloue, a prey to the moat torturing emotioua, "The vulgar 
vice of eui'ioaity ! " Tliat was the phraae his brother had 
Dseil to him scarcely an hour agone — and yet, here he was, 
yielding to a freah fit of ihe intoleral>le desire that hud poa- 
eessed bim for years to kuow £l-Rami'B greut secret'. He 
dropped wearily into a chair and thought all the circum- 
fltaoces over. They were as follows : 

In the first place be had never known any other protector 
or friend than his brother, who, being several yeai's older than 
iiimaelf, had taken sole charge of bim after the almost simul- 
taneous death of their father and mother, an event which he 
knew bad occurred somewhere in the East, but how or when 
he could not exactly remember, nor had he ever been told 
much about it. He had always been very bappy iu El-Bflmi's 
com pan ion ship, and had travelled with him nearly all over 
tlie world, and though they had never been rich they had 
always had sufficient wherewith to live comfortably, though 
bow erv^n this small competence was gained F4raz never 
knew, There had been no particular mystery about his 
' rother's life, however, till ou one occasion, when they were 
Ivelliug together across the Syrian desert, where they had 
~ » opon a caravan of half-stiu-ved Arab wanderers in dire 
B from want and sickneaa Among them vi&s an elder' 
tan at the extreme point of death, and an orphan child 
ned lilith, who waa also dying. El-Rdmi had suddenly, 
r no special reason save kindneas of heart and compassion, 
"sred bis services as physician to the stricken little party, 
9 had restoroil the eldeiij woman, a W'io'N,B\vii.(«.'f 
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louslv, to health and strength in a day or two. This woman 
was no other than Zaroba. The sick child, however, a girl 
of about twelve years old, died. And here began the puzzle. 
On the day of this girl's death, El-Eumi, with sudden and 
inexplicable hastd, had sent his young brother on to Alexan-. 
dria, bidding him there take ship immediately for the Island ' 
of Cyprus, and Ciirry to a certain monastery some miles fi'om 
Famagousta, a packet of documents, which he stated were of 
the most extraordinaiy value and importance. Feraz had 
obeyed, and according to further instructions had remained 
as a visitor in that Cyprian religious retreat among monks 
unlike any other monks he had ever seen or heard of, till he 
was sent for, whereupon, according to command, he rejoined 
"El-R^mi in London. He found him, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, installed in the small house where they now were, with 
the woman Zaroba, whose 'presence was another cause of 
blank astonishment, especially as she seemed to have nothing 
to do but keep certain rooms upstairs in order. But all the 
questions Feraz poured out respecting her, and everything 
that had happened since their parting in the Syrian desert, 
were met by equivocal replies or absolute silence on Lis 
brother's part, and by and by the young man grew accus- 
tomed to his position. Day by day he became more and 
more subservient to El-Rumi's will, though he could never 
quite comprehend why he was so wilHngly submissive. Of 
course he knew that his brother was gifted with certain 
powers of physical magnetism, because he had allowed him- 
self to be practised upon, and he took a certain interest in 
the scientific development of those powers, which was, as he 
quite comprehended, one of the branches of study on which 
El-Rami was engaged. He knew that his brother could com- 
pel response to thought from a distance, but as there were 
others of his race who could do the same thing, and as that 
sort of mild hypnotism was largely practised in the East 
where he was bom, he attached no special importance to it. 
Endowed with various gifts of genius such as music and 
poetry, and a quick perception of everything beautiful and 
artistic, F^raz lived in a tranquil little Eden of his own, and 
the only serpent in it that now and then lifted its head to 
hiss doubt and perplexity was the inexplicable mystery of 
those upstair rooms over which Zaroba had guardianship 
33ie merest allusion to the subject excited El-Bd^mi's displeaa* 
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; (mcl during the whole time tbey had liveJ together in 
that house, now nearly six years, he hitd nut (lared to speak 
of it more than a very few timee, while Z-irobii, on liov [Mu-t, 
had fiiitlifully presei"ced the utmost secrecy. Now she 
seemed disposed to break the long-kept rules, and F&iaz 
kuew not what to think of it. 

"Is everything destiny, as El-Eimi Sftys?" ho mused. 
" Oi', bLuU I follow uiy own deskes in the fsoe of destiny? 
Shall I yield to temptation, or shall I overcome it? ShuU 
I break bis command, lose his affection, and be a free mnn, 
or, shall I obey him still, and be his slave ? And what sliould 
I do witii my libeity if I had it, I wonder ? Womanish 1 
''\'hat a word ! Am I womanish ? " He paced up nud down 
Uie room in sadden irriLition and haughtiness ; the piano 
stood open, but its ivory keys failed to attract him, his 
braiu was full of other suggestions than the making of sweet 
harmony. 

"Do not seek out sorrow for yourself by rash and idle 
questioning." 

So his brother had said at parting. And the words rang 
in Lis ears as he walked to and iro, restlessly, thinking, 
wondering, and worrying his mind with vague wishes and 
foreboding anxieties, till the shining afternoon wore away 
and darkness fell. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A BoroH night at sea, but the skies were clear, and the 
gftftt worlds of God, which we call stirs, tlu'obbed in the 
heavens like lustrous lamps, all the more brilliantly for there 
being no moon to eclipse their glory. A high gale was blow- 
ing and the waves dashed up on the coast of Hfi-acombe 
wiui an orgau-Uke thud and ro;ir as they broke in high 
jets of sprny, and Uien ran swiftly back again with a soft 
fiwisb and ripple Buggestivo of the downw!Li\l chromatio 
KclUb played rapidly on well-attuned strings. There was 
freslmess and life in the dancing wind ; the world seemed 
well in moliou; nnd, standing aloft among the rocks, and 
looking down at the tossing sea, one could realize com- 
Istely the continuous whirl of the globe benaatU oWb fftet 
" iae porpotaai inovement of the j^UimValuii^'i. WiSft's.'Si. 
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High above the shore, on a bare, jutting promontory, a 
solitary house faced seaward ; it was squarely built, and 
surmounted with a tower, wherein one light bui-ned fitfully, 
its pale sparkle seeming to quiver with feai*, as the wild wind 
fled past joyously with a swirl and cry like some huge sea- 
bird on the wing. It looked a dismal residence at its best, 
even when the sun was shiniug, but at night its aspect was' 
infinitely more dreary. It was an old house, and it enjoyed 
the reputation of being haunted, a circumstance which had 
enabled its present owner to purchase the lease of it for a 
very moderate sum. He it was who had built the tower, 
and whether because of this piece of extravagance or for 
other unexplained reasons, he had won for himself person- 
ally almost as uncanny a reputation as the house had pos- 
sessed before he occupied it. A man who lived the life of 
a recluse, who seemed to have no relations with the outside 
world at all, who had only one servant (a young German 
whom the shrewder gossips declared was his ''keeper"), 
who lived on such simple fare as certainly would never have 
contented a modern Hodge earning twelve shillings a week, 
and who seemed to purchase nothing but strange astro- 
nomical and geometrical instruments — surely such a queer 
personage must either be mad or in league with some evil 
"secret society," the more especially that he had had that 
tower erected, into which, after it was finished, no one but 
himself ever entered, so far as the people of the neighborhood 
could tell. Under all these suspicious circumstances it was 
natural he should be avoided, and avoided he was by the 
good folk of Hfracombe, in that pleasantly diverting fashion 
which causes provincial respectability to shudder away from 
the merest Bu^fgestion of superior intelligence. 

And yet the poor old Dr. Kremlin was a being not al- 
together to be despised. His appearance was perhaps against 
him, inasmuch as his clothes were shabby, and his eyes rather 
wild, but the expression of his meagre face was kind and 
gentle, and a perpetual compassion for everything and every- 
body seemed to vibrate in his voice and reflect itself in his 
melancholy smile. He was deeply occupied — so he told a 
few friends in Russia where he was born, in serious scientific 
investigations, but the " friends " deeming him mad, held 
&}ool tiJJ those investigations should become resulta If the 
residta proved difttppomtingj there woxAA \)^ wi n^^^ Uk no- 
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ttofl bim an; more, if successful, wb,v, lL?u. hy ii iiijulii |iiiiiHBi 
kMon-u only to thenjeeWes. the "frieDtlB" nould no ittcnutt 
and multiply tLat he would bo ijiiite iucoiivtnieiitly Bur. 
round&d by them. In the meaiitiuie, uobody wrote to him 
or came to see him, except El-It'tmi ; &nd it whs El-Iiuini noir 
who, townrd ten o'clock in the evfuing tuiO(;ked iit the door 
i)f Lib loDely habitation mid wub at cmce admitted with eitrj 
sign of deference and pleasure by Ibe Bervaul Knrl. 

■'I'm gitkd you've come, air," said this individuiil, iheerfiiily, 
" The Hen' Doctor hue not been out all day, and he eata less 
than ever. It will do him good to see you." 

"He is in the tower as usual, at work? " inquii-ed El-Ititui, 
throwing off his coat, 

Karl assented, with rather a doleful look, and opening the 
door of a small dioing-Foom, abowed the eiipper-table laid for 
two. 

£l-IUmi smiled. 

"It's uo pootl, Karl," ha said, kindly. "It's very well 
meant ou your part, but it'e no good at all You will never 
persuade your master to eat at this time of night nor mA 
either. Clear all these thinpa awny, and make your mind 
easy, go to bed and sleep. To-moiiuw moi-ning prepare as 
exeelleut a breakfast as you please. I promise you we'll do 
justice to it I Don't look so discouteuted — dou't you know 
that overfeeding kills the working capucity ? " 

'"And overstai'ving kills the man — working capacity and 
rU " — responded Karl, lugubriously. " However, I suppose 
you know beat, sir ! " 

" lu this case I do," replied £l-Rumi. " Your master ex- 
pecl« me 7 " 

Karl nodded, and El-Rdmi, with a brief "good-night" as- 
cended the staircase rapidly and soon di8a]»peared. A door 
hanged aloft, then ^ was still. Karl sighed profoundly,' 
nnd slowly cleared away the useless supper. 

" "Well I How wise men con bear to staiTe themselves just ' 
for the sake of teaching fools is more than I shall ever under- 
Btand," be said, half aloud. " But, then, I shall never bo wias 
.—I aui an ass and always was. A good dinner and a glass 
nf good vrine have always seemed to me better than all the 
>lcien<^e going — there's a almmeful confession of igiinrauce aud 
bnitftlity together, if you like. 'Wbtre do'50"a.^\fl.-aV\'av\Vi\!JL 
go to irLea joa die, Bail ? ' Bays the pool o\i &tfci: "Owivwt, 
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And what do / say ? I say, * I don't know, mein Eerr, and I 
don't care. This world is good enough for me so long as I 
live in it* *But afterward Karl, af terward ! ' he says, with 
his gray head shaking. And what do / say ? Why, I say, 
* I can't tell, mein Herr^ but whoever sent me here will surely 
have sense enough to look after me there ! ' And he laughs, 
and his head shakes worse than ever. Ah! Nothing can 
ever make me clever, and I'm very glad of it." 

He whistled a lively tune softly, as he went to bed in his lit- 
tle side-room off the passage, and wondered again, as he had 
wondered hundreds of times before, what caused that solemn, 
low humming noise that throbbed so incessantly through the 
house, and seemed so loud when everything else was stiU. It 
was a grave sound, suggestive of a long-sustained organ-note 
held by the pedal-bass ; the murmuring of seas and rivers 
seemed in it as well as the rush of the wind. Karl had grown 
accustomed to it, though he did not know what it meant, and 
he listened to it, till drowsiness made him fancy it was the 
hum of his mother's spinning-wheel at home in his native 
Qerman village among the pine-forests, and so he fell happily 
asleep. 

Meanwhile El-Eami, ascending to the tower, knocked 
sharply at a small nail-studded door in the walL The mys- 
terious murmuring noise was now louder than ever, and the 
knock had to be repeated three or four times before it was 
attended to. Then the door was cautiously opened, and the 
" Herr Doctor " himself looked out, his wizened, aged, medi- 
tative face illumined like a Rembrandt picture by the small 
hand-lamp he held in his hand. 

"Ah ! — El-Rami !" he said, in slow yet pleased tones, '*I 
thought it might be you. And like * Bernardo ' you come 
most carefully upon your hour.' " 

i He smiled as one well-satisfied to have made an apt quotfv 
tion, and opened the door more widely to admit his visitor. 

"Come in quickly," he said. " The great window is open 
to the skies and the wind is high, I fear some damage from 
the draught. Come in, come in." 

His voice became suddenly testy and querulous, and El* 
lUlmi stepped in at once without reply. Dr. Kremlin shut 
to the door carefully and bolted it, then he turned the Hght 
of the lamp he carried full on the dark, handsome &ce and 
dignified figure of his companion. 
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" You are looking well— well," he muttered. " Not n aliade 
«lder, always sound aaJ Btroiig. Just Heavens ! if 1 Lad 
youi' physique, I think with Archimedes that I coiikl lift the 
worlJ, But I am getting very old, the lite in ine is ebbing 
fast and I have not done my work. . , God I , . , 
God ! I have not done my work 1 " 

He clenched bis hands, and hta voice quavered down into a 
sound that was almost a groan. El-Kiimi's black, beaming 
eyes rested on him compaBsionately. 

" You are worn out, my deai- Kremlin," he said, gently — 
" worn out and exhausted with long toil. You ehall sleep to- 
lugbt. I have come according to my promi.'je, and I will do 
what 1 can for you. Tmat me, you shiJI not lose the reward 
of your life's work by want of time. You shall have time, 
even leisure to complete your labors. I vrill give you 'length 
of days ' 1 " 

The elder man sank into a choir trembling, and rested his 
bead wearily on one hand. 

"You cannot," he said, faintly, "you cannot stop the ad- 
vance of death, my friend ! You are a very clever man, you 
have a far-reaching subtlety of brain, but your learning and 
wibilom must pause there — at the boundary-line of the grave. 
You cannot overstep it or penetrate beyond it ; you cannot 
Blacken the pace of the on-rushing years : no, no 1 I shall be 
forced to depart with half my discovery uncompleted," 

El-Rrlmi BmUed, a slightly derisive smile. 

" You, who have faith in so much that cannot be proved, 
are singularly incredulous of a fact that can be proved," he 
said, "Anyway, whatever you choose to think, here I am in 
answer to your rather sudden summons, and here is your 
wiving remedy, " and he placed a gold -stoppered flask on the 
table near which they sat ; " iti is or might be called a verit- 
able distilled essence of time, for it will do what they say God 
cannot do, make the day spin backward ! " 

Dr. Kremlin took up the flask curiously. 

"You are so positive of its action ? " 

" Positive. I have kept one human creature alive and in 
perfect health for sis years on that vital fluid alone." 

"Wonderful ! wonderful I "^aud the old scientist held it 
close to the light where it sefimed to flash like a diamond, 
th«Q lie smiled dubiously — " am I the new Faust and joa 
— - ihiato?" 
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** Bah ! " and El-Bami sbrupfged his shoulders earelesslv— 
'' an old uurse^s tale ! yet, like all old nurses' tales and 
legends of every sort under the sun, it is not without its 
grain of truth. As I have often told you, there is really noth^ 
ing imagined by the human brain that is not possible- of re« 
alization, either here or hereafter. Because it would be a 
false note and a useless calculation to allow thought to dwell 
on what cannot be, hence our airiest visions are bound to be- 
come facts in time. All the same, I am not of such super* 
human abiUty that I can make you change your skin like a 
serpent, and blossom into youth and the common vulgar lusts 
of Hfe, which to the thinker must be valueless. No. What 
you hold there will simply renew the tissues, and gradually 
enrich the blood with fresh globules — nothing more, but that 
is all you need. Plainly and practically speaking, as long as 
the tissues and the blood continue to renew themselves you 
cannot die except by violence.** 

"Cannot diel" echoed Kremlin, in stupefied wonder — 
"cannot die?" 

"Except by violence," repeated M-R&mi with emphasis, 
** well ! and what now ? There is nothing really astonishing 
in the statement. Death by violence is the only death possible 
to any one familiar with the secrets of nature, and there is 
more than one lesson to be learned from the old story of 
Cain and Abel. The first death in the world, according to 
that legend was death by violence. Without violence, Ufe 
should be immortal, or at least renewable at pleasure." 

"Immortal!" muttered Dr. Krenilin, "immortal! Re- 
newable at pleasure ! My God I then I have time before me 
—plenty of time ! '* 

" You have, if you care for it," said El-Rami with a tinge 
of melancholy iu his accents — " and if you continue to care 
for it. Few do nowadays." 

But his companion scarcely heard him. He was balancing 
the little flask in his hand in wonderment and awe. 

" Death by violence, " — he repeated, slowly ; " but, my 
friend, may not God Himself use violence toward us? May 
He not snatch the unwilling soul from its earthly tenement at 
an unexpected moment, and so, aU the scheming and labor 
and patient calculation of years be ended in one fiash of 
time?" 

" God — if there be a God, which some are fain to beliAft 
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^^liere ie, uaes no violence," replied El-Biimi, "dentfas by " 
vioUuce are due to the ignorance, or brutality or lotig-iu* 
herited fool-haidineaB and interference o( man nlone." 

"WLat of shipwreck? storm? lightning?" queried Dr. 

Jfremlin, still playing with the fliisk he held. 

" YoH are not going to aea, are you ? " asketl EURi'imi, 8Uiil- 
iug. "And surely you, of all men, should know Hint evun 
ehipwreeke Me due to a lack of mathematical halniice in sJiiji- 
buUding. One little tiille of exactitude, which ia ulivuyH 
missing unfortunately; one little delicate scientific ndjutt- 
ment, and the fiercest storm and wind could not pri>v»U 
Kgaiust the properly poised vessel. As for lightning—of 
course people are killed by it if they persist in maintaining 
an erect position like a hghtning rod or conductor while the 
electrical currents are ia full play. If they were to lie flat 
down, as savages do, they could not attract the descending 
force. But who, among arrogant, stupid men, cares to adopt 
Buoh fdraple precautions? Any way, I do not aee that you 
need fear any of these disaatei-s." 

" No, no," said the old man, meditatively, " I need not fear 
—no, no I I have nothing to leai-." 

Hifl voice sank into silence. He and El-Btimi v^ere sittine 
in a small square chamber of the tower — very narrow, with 
only ajmce enough for the one tiny table and the two chaira 
which furnished it ; the walls were oovered with very curious 
maps, composed of lines and curves and zigzag patterus, 
meaningless to all except Kremlin himself, whose dreamy 
gaze vrandered to them between whiles with an ardent yeiim- 
ing and anxiety. And ever that strange, deep, monotonous 
bumming noise surged through the tower as of a misrhty 
wheel at work, the vibration of the sound seemed almost to 
shake the solid masonry, while mingling with it now iiud 
again came the wild sea-bird ciy of the wind. El-Rimi 
listened. 

"And still it moves?" he queried softly, using almost fi:6 
words of Galileo, e pur si Miuove. 

Dr. Kremlin looked up, his pale eyes full of a auddeii Hie 
Ifind auimatiou. 

" Ay I etill it moves 1 " he responded with a touch ef enger 

lunph in his tone. " Still it moves, and still it sounds ! 

i music of the earth, my fi-ien<l, the dominant note of itU 
Brture's melody ! Hear it ! round, full, Eraud and perfaot — 
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one tone in the ascending scale of the planets, the song of erne 
Star, our Star, as it rolls on its predestined way ! Gome, 
come with me I" and he sprang up excitedly. "It is a night 
for work ; the heavens are clear as a mirror. Come and see 
my Dial of the Fates ; you have seen it before, I know, but 
there are new reflexes upon it now, new lines of light and 
color. Ah, my good El-Kami, if you could solve my prob- 
lem you would be soon wiser than you are ! Your gift of 
long kfe would be almost valueless compared to my proof of 
what is b^ond life."' 

" Yes, if the proof could be obtained," interposed M- 
Bami. 

" It shall be obtained I " cried Kremlin, wildly. "It shall ! 
I will not die till the secret is won. I will wrench it out from 
the Holy of Holies — I will pluck it from the very thoughts of 
God!" 

He trembled with the violence of his own emotions ; then, 
passing his hand across his forehead, he relapsed into sudden 
calm, and smiling gently said again : 

" Come ! '' 

El-B^mi rose at once in obedience to this request, and the 
old man preceded him to a high, narrow door which looked 
like a slit in the wall, and which he unbarred and opened 
with an almost jealous care. A brisk puff of wind blew in 
their faces through the aperture, but this subsided into mere 
cool freshness of air as they entered and stood together v^th- 
in the great chamber of the tower — a lofty apartment where 
the strange work of Kremlin's life was displayed in all its 
marvellous complexity — a work such as no human being 
had ever attempted before or would be likely to attempt 
again. 



CHAPITER X. 

The singular object that at once caught and fixed the eye 
in fascinated amazement and something of terror was a huge 
disk, suspended between ceiling and floor by an appai*entiy 
inextricable mesh and tangle of wires. It was made of some 
smooth, glittering substance like crystal, and seemed from its 
great height and circumference to occupy nearly the whole of 
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lofty tower-room. It appeared to be lightly poiaed and 
bftlanced on a long steel roti, a sort of gigaiitic needle nliich 
hniig fi'om the very top of the tower. The entire em-face of 
the disk was a. subdued blaze of light — light which fluctuated 
in waves and lines and zigzag- patterns like a kaleidoscope, ' 
as the enormous thing circled round and i-ouud, as il did with 
a soi-t of mesBured motion and a sustained solemn buzzing 
sound. Here was the esplanation of the mysterious noise 
that vibrated throughout the house ; it was simply the move- 
ment of this round ahield-Iike mass among ite wonderful net- 
work of rods and wires. Dr. Kiemlin called it his " crystal " 
disk, but it was utterly unlike ordinary ciystal, for it not 
only shone with a transparent, watery clearness, but possessed 
the scintillating lustre of a fiue diamond cut into numerous 
prisms, so that Et-Rami shaded his eyes fi'om the flash of it 
as he stood contemplating it in silence. It swirled round 
and round steadily ; facing it a lai'ge caHcment window, about 
the size of half the wall, was thrown open to the night, and 
through this could he seen a myriad of sparkling stars. Tlia 
wind blew in, but not fiercely now, for part of the wroth of 
the gale was past, ami the wash of the sea on tije bench be- 
low had exacuy the sanae tone in it as the mouotonous hum 
of the tlisk as it moved. At one side of the open window a 
fine telescope mounted on a high stand pointed out toward 
the heavens ; there were numerous other scientific imple- 
ments in the room, hut it was impossible to take much notice 
of anything but the disk itself, with its majestic motion and 
the solemn sound to which it swung, Di\ Ei'emlin seemed 
to have almost forgotten El-Eami's presence. Going up to 
the window he sat down on a low bench in the corner, and 
folding his arms across his breast ga^ed at his strange inven- 
tion with a fised, wondering, and appealing stare. 

"How to unravel the meaning — how to decipher the mes- 
Bftge I " he muttered, " Sphinx of my brain, tell me, is there 
no answer? Shall the actual offspring of my tliought refuse 
to clear up the rioclle I propound? Nay, is it possible the 
creature should baBe the creator? Seel the hues change 
again — the vibrntiont are altered ; the circle is ever the cir- 
cle, but the reflexef differ. How can one separate or dasaii^ 
them — how ? " 

Thus tar his halt whispered words were audible, when El- 
' came and stood beside him. Then he seemed to sud- 
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denly rerollect bimsell AniL looking np, he rub to his imi 
an* I "SIX* ice. in a perfe<!tly i^alrn and eollecteil manTMw 

•'• You 3»^e." he said, pointing to the diak with the air of a 
^ le(*t'ir^i' illnatmtinflr his diacourse ; '* to bejjin with, thcsre is 
th'*» fine hair's-»jrft<itlrh balance of matter which gives perpet- 
vkiil morion. Nt-^thiujj oan atop chat movement save the 
dftsfni.^rion of the whole piece of mechanism. By some such 
9nl>tr>' delicate Miance aa that the universe moves, and noth- 
in if ^'^^n stop it save the destruction of the universe. la not 
th.-^t fairly reasoTied?" 

" pArf^<»tlv," replied H-Rami, who was hatenini^ with pro- 
ffMirKl .itfention. 

"Surely that of itself — the secret of perpetual motiozi — ^ia 
a ^r^nf r]i3<"oveTv, is it not? ''questioned Kremlin, eagerly. 

fil-Fi«mi liesitiited. 

"It is," he said, at last "Fo^ve me if I paused a mo- 
rn f^nt. hftfore rei»ljing ; the reason for my doing so was tfiia : 
Toil f an not claim to yourself any actual discovery of perpet- 
ual rnofion, bef;au90 that is Nature's own particular mystery. 
Perhaps I do not explain myself with sufficient clearness 
Wolf, whnt I mean t/) imply is this, namely, that our wonder- 
ful dirtl thfTO would not revolve as it does if the earth on 
whif^h \7P) stand were not also revolving. If we could imagine 
our |»hirret sf/>ppin^ wuddonly in its course your disk would 
«fop filso. fq Tiot that norroct?" 

"Why, nntiirally ! " assonted Kremlin impatiently. '*Its 

Trio7/'ffrf»nt is rnnthomatirally calculated to follow, in a slower 

d/•^,'^f'^ lnif. with rhythmirnl exactitude, the Earth's own move- 

rii»»ni, and is so halannod aw to be absolutely accurate to the 

, \'M'y hjilf (juartor of a hair's breadth." 

" Vf»M. niifl thnrn is fho chief wonder of your invention," 
I unld l''.l It'ifni. (jiiioMy, ** It is that peculiarly precise calcula- 
finn lit yiiiirs that is so marvellous, in that it enables you /o 
/m//mm' fhn vnurnrnf prrpftual viftlioji. With pei-petual motion 
Itsi'lf ynii hnvn notliin|( t^> do, you cannot find its why or its 
wlii»n or its how ; it is ^trrnal as Eternity. Things must 
iiiovo, and wo all niovo with tlicni, your disk included.' 




abidti." 
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M-Bami looked at him with dark, dilating, burning eyaf^. 

*' Suppose,*' he said, suddenly, " suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that this Central Universe you imagine exists, 
were but the outer covering or shell of another Central Uni- 
verse, and so on through innumerable Central Univeises for 
ever and ever and ever, and no point or pivot reachable ! " 

KremHn uttered a cry and clasped his hands with a gest- 
ure of teiTor. 

" Stop— stop ! " he gasped. ** Such an idea is frightful ! 
horrible I Would you drive me mad ? — mad, I tell you ? No 
human brain could steadily contemplate the thought of such 
pitiless infinity ! " 

He sank back on the seat and rocked himself to and fro 
like a person in physical pain, the while he stared at El- 
Rdmi's majestic figure and dark meditative face as though he 
saw some demon in a dream. El-Rami met his gaze with a 
compassionate glance in his own eyes. 

"You are naiTOW, my friend," he observed, "as narrow 
of outward and onward conception as most scientists are. I 
grant you the human brain has limits ; but the human Soul 
has none ! There is no * pitiless infinity ' to the SouFs as- 
pirations, it is never contented, but eternally ambitious, 
eternally inquiring, eternally young, it is ready to scale 
heights and depths without end, unconscious of fatigue or 
satiety. What of a million universes. I, even I, can con- 
template them without dismay, the brain may totter and reel 
at the multiplicity of them, but the Socl would absorb them 
all and yet seek space for more I " 

His rich, deep, tranquil voice had the effect of calming 
Kremlin's excited nervea He paused in his uneasy rocking 
to and fro and listened as though he heard music. 

"You are a bold man, El-Rami," he said, slowly. " I have 
always said it ; bold even to rashness. Yet with all your 
large ideas I find you inconsistent ; for example, you talk of 
the Soul now as if you believed in it ; but there are times 
when you declare yourself doubtful of its existence." 

" It is necessary to split hairs of argument with you, I see," 
returned El-R4mi, with a slight smile. " Can you not un- 
derstand that I may believe in tlie Soul without being sure 
ef it? It is the natural instinct of every man to credit him- 
self with immortality, because this life is so short and unsat- 
isfactory^ the notion may be a fault of heritage, perhai 
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it is implanted in us all the same. And I do believe in tbo 
Soul, but I require certainty to make my mere belief an un- 
deniable fact. And the whole business of my life is to es- 
tablish that fact provably and beyond any sort of doubt 
whatever. Wha; inconsistency do you find there ? " 

**Noue, none/' said Ki'cmlin, hastily. "But you will not 
succeed ; yours is too daring an attempt, too arrogant and 
audacious a demand upon the Unknown Forces." 

*' And what of the daring and aiTogance displayed here? " 
asked El-E&mi, with a wave of his hands toward the glitter- 
ing disk in front of them. 

Kremlin jumped up excitedly. 

" No, no ! you caimot call the mere scientific investigation 
of natural objects aiTogant," he said. " Besides, the whole 
thing is so very simple after all. It is well known that eveiy 
star in the heavens sends forth perpetual radiations of ligh^ 
which radiations in a given number of minutes, days, months, 
or yeaw reach our Eaii:h. It depends, of course, on the dis- 
tance between the particular star and our planet as to how 
long these light-vibrations take to aiTive here. One ray from 
some stara will occupy thousands of years in its course, in 
fact the oiiginnl i>laiiet from which it fell may be swept out 
of existence before it has time to penetrate our atmosphere. 
All this is in the lesson-books of children, and is familiar to 
every beginner in the rudiments of astronomy. But apart 
from time and distance, there is no cessation to these light- 
beats or vibrations ; they keep on an-iving forever without an 
instant's pause. Now, my great idea was, as you know, to 
catch these reflexes on a mirror or dial of magnetic spar, and 
you see for yourself that this thing which seemed impossible , 
is, to a certain extent, done. Magnetic spar is not a new sub- 
stance to you any more than it was to the Egyptian priests of 
old, and the quality it has of attracting light in its exact 
lines wherever light falls is no surprise to you, though it 
might seem a marvel to the ignorant Every little zigzag or 
circular flash on that disk is a vibration of light from some 
star, but what puzzles and confounds my skiU is this ; that 
there is a meaning in those lines — a distinct meaning which 
asks to be interpreted, a picture which is ever on the point of 
declaring itself and is never declared. Mine is the torture of 
a Tantalus watching night after night that mystic Dial ! " 

He went close up to the disk and pointed out one particu* 
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lar spot on its surface where at that moment there was a glit- 
tering tangle of little prismatic tints. 

** Observe this with me," he said, and El-E4mi approached 
him. " Here is a perfect cluster of light- vibrations ; in two 
minutes by my watch they will be here no more, and a year 
or more may pass before they appear again. From what stai*» 
they fall, and why they have deeper colors than most of the 
reflexes, I cannot telL There, see ! " and he looked round 
iwith an air of melancholy triumph mingled with wonder, as 
the little spot of brilliant color suddenly disappeared like the 
moisture of breath from a mirror. ** They are gone ! I have 
seen them four times only since the disk was balanced 
twelve years ago, and I have tried in every way to trace their 
origin — in vain — all, all in vain ! If I could only decipher the 
meaning ! for as sure as God lives there is a meaning there." 

El-Rami was silent, and Dr. Kremlin went on : 

"The air is a conveyer of sound," he said meditatively, " the 
light is a conveyer of scenes ; mark that well ; the light may 
be said to create landscape and generate colors. Reflexes of 
light make pictures, witness the instantaneous flash with 
which the aid of chemistry will give you a photograph in a 
second. I firmly believe that all reflexes of light are so many 
letters of a marvellous alphabet which if we could only read it 
would enable us to grasp the highest secrets of creation. The 
seven tones of music, for example, are in Nature ; in any or- 
dinary storm where there is wind and rain and the rusUe of 
leaves you can hear the complete scale on which every atom 
of musical composition has ever been written. Yet what ages 
it took us to reduce that scale to a visible, tangible form, and 
even now we have not mastered the quarter-tones heard in the 
songs of birds. And just as the whole realm of music is in 
seven tones of natural sound, so the whole realm of light is in 
a pictured Language of Design, Color, and Method, with an 
mtention and a message which we — we human beings — are 
intended to discover. Yet with all these great mysteries 
waiting to be solved, the most of us are content to eat and 
drink and sleep and breed and die like the lowest cattle, in 
brutish ignorance of more than half our intellectual privileges. 
I tell you, El-B'^mi, if I could only find out and place coiTectly 
one of those light-vibrations, the rest might be easy." 

He had heaved a profound sigh, and the great disk circling 
steadily mth its grave monotonous hum, might ^ ' 
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for the wheel of Fate which he, poor mortal, wag pewerlew 
to stop thougli it should grind him to atoms. 

£1-R'iiiii watched him with interest and something of com- 
pasriiou for a minute or two, then he toached his arm gently. 

''Kremlin, id it not time for you to rest ? " he asked, kindly. 
" You have not slept well for many nights, you are tired out, 
why not sleep now and gather strength for future labors ? " 

The old man started and a slight shiyer ran throngh him. 

" You mean ? " he b^an. 

'' 1 mean to do for you what I promised," replied El-Bami 
" You asked me for this," and he held up the gold-stoppei^ed 
lask he had brought in with him from the next room. '' It 
is all ready prepared for you ; drink it, and to-morrow yoa 
will find yourself a new man." 

ft 

Dr. Kremlin looked at him suspiciously, and then began 
to laufAi with a sort of hysterical nenrousness. 

** I believe,'' he murmured, indistinctly and with affected 
jocularity, *' I believe that you want to poison me I Yes, yes ! 
to poison nie and take all my discoveries for yourself! You 
want to solve the great Star-problem, and take all the gloiy 
and rob mc. Yes, rob me of my hard-earned fame ! Yes, it 
is poifK>n, jyoiwrn I " 

And he chuckled feebly and hid his face between his hands. 

KUi^irni hoard him with an expression of pain and pity 
in bin fine eyes. 

"My ]K)()r old friend," he said, gently, **you are wearied 
fo douih, HO 1 pardon you your sudden distrust of me. As 
for fiolHon - Hon ! " and he lifted the flask he held to his lips 
find dfank a few dropH. "Have no fear ! Your Star-problem 
\h ynwv ciwn, and I deHiro that you should live long enough to 
rnad ilH ^i*«mt niyHirry. As for me, I have other laboi-s; to 
tnn Rl.ar«, Holar HynioniH, aye I whole universes, are nothing; 
n»v biiMlnoHH irt with the Spirit that dominates Matter, not 
wilh INIaifnr iinolf. Enough; 'will you live or will you die? 
II rpMirt with >f)ur«nlf to choose, for you are ill, Kremlin, very 
llh vnnr bmin in fii^m^A and weak, you cannot go on much 
Innfrnr likn ihJN. Why did you send for me if you do not be- 
Hpvp in nif» V '* 

Tlin iitd dodtor tottered to the vnndow-bonch and sat 
({•wn. (hnn looking U]> ho forced a smile. 

*' 1 >fjn'i. .von Noo for yourHclf what a coward I have become ?** 
Itti fiaid, *' I toil yon 1 am afraid of everything, of you, of my< 
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self, and worst of all of that" and he pointed to the disk, 
" which lately seems to have grown stronger than I am." He 
paused a moment, then went on with an effort. "I had a 
strange idea the other night I thought, suppose God in the 
beginning created the Univei"se simply to divert Himself, 
just as I created my dial the're ; and suppose it had happened 
that instead of being His servant as He originally intended, . 
it had become His master? That He actually had no power I 
over it ? Suppose He were dead ? We see that the works of ' 
men live ages after their death — why not the works of God ? 
Horrible, horrible! Death is horrible! I do not want to 
die, El-Rlmi? '* and his voice rose to a querulous wail. ** Not 
yet, not yet ! I cannot ! I must finish my work, I must 
know, I must live " 

" You shall live," interrupted El-Rami. ** Trust me — there 
is no death in this ! " 

He held up the mysterious flask again. Kremlin stared at 
it, shaking all over with nervousness, then on a sudden im- 
pulse clutched it. 

" Am I to drink it all ? '* he asked, faintly. 

El-Kami bent his head in assent. 

Kremlin hesitated a momer t longer, then, with the air of 
one who takes a sudden desperate resolve, he gave one eager 
yearning look at the huge revolving disk, and putting the 
flask to his lips drained its contents. He had scarcely swal- 
lowed the last drop, when he sprang to his feet, uttered a 
smothered cry, staggered, and fell on the floor motioiiless. 
El-R^mi caught him up at once, and lifted him easily in his 
strong arms on to the window-seat, where he laid him down 
gently, placing coverings over him and a pillow under his 
head. The old man's face was white and rigid as the face of 
a corpse, but he breathed easily and quietly, and El-Rami 
knowing the action of the draught he had administered, saw 
there was no cause for anxiety in his condition. He himself 
leaned on the sill of the great open window and looked out 
at the starlit sky for some minutes, and hstened to the sonor- 
ous splashing of the waves on the shore below. Now and 
then he glanced back over his shoulder at the gi*eat dial and 
its shining star-patterns. 

" Only Lilith could decipher the meaning of it all," he 
mused. "Perhaps, some day it might be possible to ask 
ber. But, then, do I in truth believe what she tells me — 
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would he believe ? The transcendeatally uplifted soul of a 
woman — ought we to credit the message obtained through so 
ethereal a means ? I doubt it We men are composed of 
such stuflf that we must convince ourselves of a fact bj every 
known test before we finally accept it — ^like St Thomas, unless 
we put our rough hand into the wounded side of Chiist, and 
thrust our fingers into the nail-piints, we will not believe. 
And 1 shall never resolve myself as to which is the wisest 
course — to accept everything with the faith of a child, or 
dispute eveiything with the arguments of a controversialist 
The child is happiest ; but then the question arises, were we 
meant to be happy ? I think not, since there is nothing that 
can make us so for long." 

His brow clouded, and he stood absorbed, looking at the 
st^rs, yet scarcely conscious of beholding them. Happiness ! 
It had a sweet sound, an exquisite suggestion ; and his 
thoughts clung round it persistently as bees round honey. 
Happiness! What could engender it? The answer came 
unbidden to his brain — " Love ! " He gave an involuntary 
gesture of irritation as though some one had spoken the 
word in his ear. 

" Love ! " he exclaimed half aloud. " There is no such 
thing — not on earth. There is desire, the animal attraction 
of one body for another, which ends in disgust and satiety. 
Love should have no touch of coarseness in it ; and can any- 
thing be coarser than the marriage-tie — the bond which com* 
pels a man and woman to live together in daily partnership 
of l)od and board, and reproduce their kind like pigs or other 
common cattle. To call that love is a sacrilege to the very 
name, for Love is a divine emotion and demands divinest 
comprehension." 

Ho went up to where Kremlin lay reclined, the old man 
Ml(i|)t ])r()foundly and peacefully, his face gained color and 
u<'{Mnn(l Icms pinched and meagre in outline. M-EAmi felt 
liin |)u1h(), it beat regularly and calmly. Satisfied with his 
<»x>uniimti()n, he wheeled away the great telescope into a 
onnmr and shut the window against the night air; then he 
lay (Iriwii liiiiiHelf on the floor with his coat rolled under him 
for a pillow, and composed himself to sleep till morning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The next day dawned in brilliant sunshine ; the sea was jv. 
snoooth as a lake, and the air pleasantly warm and still. Di*. 
Kremlin's servant, Karl, got up in a very excellent humor. 
He had slept well and he awoke with the comfortable certain-. 
ty of finding his eccentric master in better health and spirits, 
as this was always the case after one of El -Rami's rare visits. 
And Karl, though he did not much appreciate learning, 
especially when the pursuit of it induced people, as he said, 
to starve themselves for the sake of acquiring wisdom, did 
feel in his own heart that there was something about El- 
Bami that was not precisely like other men, and he had ac- 
cordingly for him not only a great attraction but a profound 
respect. 

** If anybody can do the Herr Doctor good, he can," he 
thought, as he laid the breakfast-table in the little dining- 
room whose French windows opened out to a tiny green lawn 
fronting the sea. " Certainly one can never cure old age — 
that is an ailment for which there is no remedy ; but however 
old we are bound to get, I don't see why we should not be 
merry over it and enjoy our meals to the last. Now, let me 
see, what have T to get ready ? " and he enumerated on his 
fingers "coffee, toast, rolls, butter, eggs, fish — I think that 
will do ; and if I just put these few roses in the middle .o\ 
the table to tempt the eye a bit," and he suited the action to 
the word. " There, now ! if the Herr Doctor can be pleased 
at all " 

** Breakfast, Karl ! breakfast ! "interrupted a clear, cheerful 
voice, the sound of which made Karl start with nervous as ^ 
tonishment. **Make haste, my good fellow ! My friend here 
lias to catch an early train." 

Karl turned round, stared, and stood motionless, open- 
mouthed, and struck dumb with sheer suiprise. Could it be 
the old Doctor who spoke? Was it his master at all — this 
hale, upright, fresh-faced individual who stood before him, 
smiling pleasantly and giving his orders with such a brisk 
air of authority ? Bewildered and half afraid, he cast a des- 
perate glance at El-Rami who had also entered the room, 
and who, seeing his confusion, made him a quick secret si^ro* 
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one tone in the ascending scale of the planets, the song of (me 
Star, our Star, as it roUs on its predestined way ! Come, 
come with me I " and he sprang up excitedly. "It is a night 
for work ; the heavens are clear as a mirror. Come and see 
my Dial of the Fates ; you have seen it before, I know, but 
there are new reflexes upon it now, new lines of light and 
color. Ah, my good El-Kami, if you could solve my prob- 
lem you would be soon wiser than you are ! Your gift of 
long life would be almost valueless compared to my proof of 
what is beyond life.'*' 

"Yes, if the proof could be obtained,'* interposed El- 
Bami. 

" It shall be obtained ! '* cried Kremlin, wildly. "It shall ! 
I will not die till the secret is won. I will wrench it out from 
the Holy of Holies — I will pluck it from the very thoughts of 
God!" 

He trembled with the violence of his own emotions ; then, 
passing his hand across his forehead, he relapsed into sudden 
calm, and smiling gently said again : 

" Come ! " 

El-E&mi rose at once in obedience to this request, and the 
old man preceded him to a high, narrow door which looked 
like a slit in the wall, and which he unbarred and opened 
with an almost jealous care. A brisk puff of wind blew in 
their faces through the aperture, but this subsided into mere 
cool freshness of air as they entered and stood together with- 
in the great chamber of the tower — a lofty apartment where 
the strange work of Kremlin's life was displayed in all its 
marvellous complexity — a work such as no human being 
had ever attempted before or would be likely to attempt 
again. 



CHAPIWI X. 



The singular object that at once caught and fixed the eye 
in fascinated amazement and something* of terror was a huge 
disk, suspended between ceiUng and floor by an appai*ently 
inextricable me&h and tangle of wires. It was made of some 
smooth, glittering substance like crystal, and seemed from its 
great height and circumference to occupy nearly the whole of 
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iiie lofty tower-room. It appeared to be lightly poised and 
balanced on a long steel rod, a sort of gigantic needle which 
hung from the very top of the tower. The entire sui-face of 
the disk was a subdued blaze of light — light which fluctuated 
in waves and lines and zigzag patterns like a kaleidoscope, / 
as the enormous thing circled round and round, as it did with* 
a sort of measured motion and a sustained solemn buzzing 
sound. Here was the explanation of the mysterious noise 
that vibrated throughout the house ; it was simply the move- 
ment of this round shield-like mass among its wonderful net- 
work of rods and wires. Dr. Kremlin called it his "crystal" 
disk, but it was utterly unlike ordinary crystal, for it not 
only shone with a transparent, watery clearness, but possessed 
the scintillating lustre of a flne diamond cut into numerous 
prisms, so that El-Rami shaded his eyes from the flash of it 
as he stood contemplating it in silence. It swirled round 
and round steadily ; facing it a large casement window, about 
the size of half the wall, was thrown open to the night, and 
through this could be seen a myriad of sparkling stars. The 
wind blew in, but not fiercely now, for part of the wrath of 
the gale was past, and the wash of the sea on the beach be- 
low had exactly the same tone in it as the monotonous hum 
of the disk as it moved. At one side of the open window a 
fine telescope mounted on a high stand pointed out toward 
the heavens ; there were numerous other scientific imple- 
ments in the room, but it was impossible to take much notice 
of anything but the disk itself, with its majestic motion and 
the solemn sound to which it swung. Dr. Kremlin seemed 
to have almost forgotten El-Rami's presence. Going up to 
the window he sat down on a low bench in the corner, and 
folding his arms across his breast ga^ed at his strange inven- 
tion with a fixed, wondering, and appealing stare. 

"How to unravel the meaning — how to decipher the mes- 
sage ! *' he muttered. " Sphinx of my brain, tell me, is there 
no answer ? Shall the actual offspring of my thought refuse 
to clear up the riodle I propound ? Nay, is it possible the 
creature should baJOBe the creator? See! the lines change 
again — ^the vibrations are altered ; the circle is ever the cir- 
cle, but the reflexeg differ. How can one separate or classify 
them— how ? '* 

Thus far his half whispered words were audible, when El- 
B&mi came and stood beside him. Then he seemed to sud« 
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denly recollect himself, and, looking up, he rose to his feet 
and spoke, in a perfectly calm and collected manner. 

" You see," he said, pointing to the disk with the air of a 
lecturer illustrating his discourse ; " to begin with, there is 
I the fine hair's-breadth balance of matter which gives perpet- 
jual motion. Nothing can stop that movement save the 
destruction of the whole piece of mechanism. By some such 
subtly delicate balance as that the universe moves, and noth- 
ing can stop it save the destruction of the uiiivei*se. Is not 
that fairly reasoned ? " 

" Perfectly," replied El-Bami, who was listening with pro- 
found attention. 

" Surely that of itself — the secret of perpetual motion — is 
a greai discovery, is it not?" questioned Kremlin, eagerly. 

El-Rami hesitated. 

"It is," he said, at last. "Forgive me if I paused a mo- 
ment before replying ; the reason for my doing so was this : 
Tou cannot claim to yourself any actual discovery of perpet- 
ual motion, because that is Nature's own particular mystery. 
Perhaps I do not explain myself with su£S.cient clearness. 
Well, what I mean to imply is this, namely, that our wonder- 
ful dial there would not revolve as it does if the earth on 
which we stand were not also revolving. If we could imagine 
our planet stopping suddenly in its course your disk would 
stop also. Is not that correct ? " 

" Why, naturally I " assented Kremlin impatiently. " Its 
movement is mathematically calculated to follow, in a slower 
degree but with rhythmical exactitude, the Earth's own move- 
ment, and is so balanced as to be absolutely accurate to the 
^ very half-quarter of a hair's breadth." 

" Yes, and there is the chief wonder of your invention," 
I said El-R&,mi, quietly. " It is that peculiarly precise calcula- 
tion of yours that is so marvellous, in that it enables you to 
follow the course of perpetual motion. With peipetual motion 
itself you have nothing to do, you cannot find its why or its 
when or its- how ; it is eternal as Eternity. Things must 
move, and we all move with them, your disk included." 

" But the moving things are balanced — so ! " said Kremlin, 
pointing triumphantly to his work. " On one point, one pivot ! " 

" And that point — ? " queried El-R^mi, dubiously. 

"Is a Oentxal Universe," responded Kremlin, " wh^re Ck>d 
abides." 
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EI-Bami looked at him with dark, dilating, bumiDg eyoa. 

" Suppose,*' he said, suddenly, " suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that this Centi-al Universe you imagine exists, 
were but the outer covering or shell of another Central Uni- 
verse, and so on through innumerable Central Univeise^ for 
ever and ever and ever, and no point or pivot reachable ! " 

Kremlin uttered a cry and clasped his hands with a gest- 
ure of teiTor. 

"Stop — stop!" he gasped. "Such an idea is frij^^liiful! 
horrible I Would you drive me mad ? — mad, I tell you ? No 
human brain could steadily contemplate the thought of such 
pitiless infinity I " 

He sank back on the seat and rocked himself to and fro 
like a person in physical pain, the while he starcnl at El- 
Edmi's majestic figure and dark meditative face as though he 
saw some demon in a dream. El-Biimi met his gaze with a 
compassionate glance in his own eyes. 

" You are narrow, my friend,*' he obseiTed, " as narrow 
of outward and onward conception as most scientists are. I 
grant you the human brain has limits ; but the human Soul 
has none ! There is no * pitiless infinity ' to the Soul's as- 
pirations, it is never contented, but eternally ambitious, 
eternally inquiring, eternally young, it is ready to scale 
heights and depths without end, unconscious of fatigue or 
satiety. What of a million universes. I, even I, can con- 
template them without dismay, the brain may totter and reel 
at the multiplicity of them, but the Sodl would absorb them 
all and yet seek space for more I " 

His i-ich, deep, tranquil voice had the effect of calming 
Kremlin's excited nervea He paused in his uneasy rocking 
to and fro and listened as though he heard music. 

"You are a bold man, El-Rt^mi," he said, slowly. "I have 
always said it ; bold even to rashness. Yet with all your 
large ideas I find you inconsistent ; for example, you talk of 
the Soul now as if you believed in it ; but there are times 
when you declare yourself doubtful of its existence." 

" It is necessary to split hairs of argument with you, I see," 
returned El-Rami, with a slight smile. " Can you not un- 
derstand that I may believe in the Soul without being sure 
ef it ? It is the natural instinct of every man to credit him- 
self with immortality, because this life is so short and unsat- 
iafactozy^. the notion may be a fault of heritage, perhaps ; still 
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it is implanted in us all the same. And I do believe in the 
Soul, but I require certainty to make my mere belief an un- 
deniable fact. And the whole business of my life is to es- 
tablish that fact provably and beyond any sort of doubt 
whatever. Whai inconsistency do you find there ? " 

"None, none," said Kremlin, hastily. "But you will not 
succeed ; yours is too daring an attempt, too arrogant and 
audacious a demand upon the Unknown Forces." 

"And what of the daring and aiTogance displaj^ed here?" 
asked El-R&mi, with a wave of his hands toward the glitter- 
ing disk in front of them. 

Kremlin jumped up excitedly. 

" No, no ! you cannot call the mere scientific investigation 
of natural objects aiTogant," he said. " Besides, the whole 
thing is so very simple after all; It is well known that eveiy 
star in the heavens sends forth perpetual radiations of light, 
which radiations in a given number of minutes, days, months, 
or years reach our Earth. It depends, of course, on the dis- 
tance between the particular star and our planet as to how 
long these light-vibrations take to arrive here. One ray from 
some stai^ will occupy thousands of years in its course, in 
fact the original i)laijet from which it fell may be swept out 
of existence before it has time to penetrate our atmosphere. 
All this is in the lesson-books of children, and is familiar to 
everj' beginner in the rudiments of astronomy. But apart 
from time and distance, there is no cessation to these light- 
beats or vibrations ; they keep on arriving forever without an 
instant's pause. Now, my great idea was, as you know, to 
catch these reflexes on a mirror or dial of magnetic spar, and 
you see for yourself that this thing which seemed impossible ^ 
is, to a certain extent, done. Magnetic spar is not a new sub- 
stance to you any more than it was to the Egyptian priests of 
old, and the quality it has of attracting light in its exact 
lines wherever light falls is no surprise to you, though it 
might seem a marvel to the ignorant. Every little zigzag or 
circular flash on that disk is a vibration of light from some 
star, but what puzzles and confounds my skill is this : that 
there is a meaning in those lines — a distinct meaning which 
asks to be interpreted, a picture which is ever on the point of 
declaring itself and is never declared. Mine is the torture of 
a Tantalus watching night after night that mystic Dial ! " 

He went close up to the disk and pointed out one partieu* 
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lar spot on its surface wUei'e at that moment there was a gUt- 
terii]<; tangle of lilUe priauiatiR tiutB. 

" Observe tLiB with me," lie said, ftmi El-IWmi approached 
him. "He™ la a perfect cluster of light- vibrations ; in two 
•iiinutes by my watch they will be here no uioi-e, and a year 
or more may puss before they appear again. From what atari* 
they fall, ami why they have deeper colors than most of tbo 
red'eses, I cauDot tell There, see ! " and he looked round 
jviith au air of meiancholy triumph mingled with wonder, aa 
the little spot of bi'illiaut color suddenly disappeared like the 
nioislure of breath fixtm a mirror. " TLey are {^one I I have 
seen them four times ouly since the diak was balanced 
twelve yeai's ago, and I have tried iu every way to trace their 
origin— -in vain — all, all in vain I If I could only decipher the 
meaning ! for as sure as God lives there is a meaning there." 

El-Rjmi was silent, and Dr. Kremlin went on : 

"The air is a conveyer of sound," he said uieditati»ely, " the 
light is a conveyer of scenes ; mark that well ; the light may 
lie said to create landscape and generate colors. Reflexes of 
light make pictures, witness the instantaneous llash with 
which the aid of chemistry will give you a photograph in a 
eecond. I firmly believe that all reflexes of light are £0 many 
letters of a marvellous alphabet which if ive could ouly read it 
would enable us to grasp the highest secrets of creation. The 
Beven tones of music, for example, are iu Nature ; in auy or- 
dinary storm where there is wind and rain and the rusue of 
leaves you can hear the complete scale on which every atom 
of musical composition has ever been written. Yet what (^68 
it took us to reduce that scale to a visible, tangible foi'm, and 
even now we have not mastered the qMarler-tones heard in the 
songs of birds. And just as the whole realm of music is in 
seven tones of natural soimd, ao the whole realm of light is in 
a pictured Language of Design, Color, and Method, with an 
Intention and a message which we — we human beings — are 
intended to discover. Yet with all these great mysterieB 
waiting to be solved, the most of us are content to eat and 
drink and sleep and breed and die like the lowest cattle, in 
brutish ignorance of more than half our intellectual privileges. 
Itell you, El-Bimi, if I could only find out and place correctly 
oneol those light-vibrations, the rest might be easy," 

He had heaved a profound sigh, and the great disk circling 
' Mdily with its grave monotonous hum, might have pasaea 
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for the wheel of Fate which he, poor mortal, was powerless 
to stop though it should grind him to atoms. 

El-BTimi watched him with interest and something of com«- 
passion for a minute or two, then he touched his arm gently. 

"Kremlin, is it not time for you to rest? " he asked, kindly. 
" You have not slept well for many nights, you are tired out, 
why not sleep now and gather strength for future labors ? " 

The old man started and a sHght shiver ran through him. 

"You mean ? " he began. 

"1 mean to do for you what I promised," replied El-Rami 
** You asked me for this," and he held up the gold-stoppered 
iask he had brought in with him from the next room. " It 
is all ready prepared for you ; drink it, and to-morrow you 
will find yourself a new man." 

Dr. KremHn looked at him suspiciously, and then began 
to laugh with a sort of hysterical nervousness. 

"I believe," he murmured, indistinctly and with affected 
jocularity, "I beheve that you want to poison me ! Yes, yes ! 
to poison me and take all my discoveries for yourself ! You 
want to solve the great Star-problem, and take all the gloiy 
and rob me. Yes, rob me of my hard-earned fame ! Yes, it 
is poison, poison I " 

And he chuckled feebly and hid his face between his hands. 

El-Eami heard him with an expression of pain and pity 
in his fine eyes. 

"My poor old friend," he said, gently, "you are wearied 
to death, so I pardon you your sudden distrust of me. As 
for poison — see I " and he lifted the flask he held to his Hps 
and drank a few drops. " Have no fear ! Your Star-problem 
is your own, and I desire that you should live long enough to 
read its great mystery. As for me, I have other labors ; to 
me stars, solar systems, aye I whole universes, are nothing ; 
my business is with the Spirit that dominates Matter, not 
with Matter itself. Enough ; will you live or will you die ? 
It rests with youi*self to choose, for you are ill, Kremlin, very 
ill, your brain is fagged and weak, you cannot go on much 
longer like this. Why did you send for me if you do not be- 
lieve in me ? " 

The old doctor tottered to the window-bench and sat 
d«wn, then looking up he forced" a smile. 

"Don't you see for yourself what a coward I have become ?'* 
he said, " I tell you I am afraid of everything, of you, of my< 
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self, and worst of all of that," and lie pointed to Uie diak, 
" which lat«ly se^ms to Love grown stronger than I am." Ho 
jiauaed e, moment, then went on with an effort "I hud a 
strange idea the other night. I tboiight, suppose Qod in tli« 
heginijing created tho Universe irimplj to divert HiniselZ, 
jnet. as 1 created mv dial there ; and suppose it had huppeued 
that instead of being His servant uh He oriRinrJly intended,, 
it had become His master? That He aclually liail no [wwerl 
over it? Boppoae He were dead f We see tliat the worlia o( ' 
men live ages after their death — why not tlie works of Qod ? 
Horrible, horrible ! Death is horrible I I do not want to 
die, EURJiuii?" and his voice rose to a querulous wail. "Xot 
yet, not yet ! I cannot 1 I must finish my work, I must 
know, I must live " 

■' You ahall live," interrupted El-mmi. " Trast me — there 
is no death in Ihis .' " 

He held up the mysteriouB flask again. Kremlin stared at 
it, shaking all over with nervouHness, then on a sudden im- 
pulse clutched it. 

" Am I to drink it all ? " he asked, faintly. 

El-Bumi bent Lis bead in assent. 

Kremlin hesitated a momerL longer, then, with the air of 
one who takes a sudden desperate resolve, be gave one eu^er 
yetiraing look at the huge revolving dieii, and putting the 
flask to his bpe drained its contents. He bad scarcely swal- 
lowed the last drop, when be sprang to his feet, uttered a 
smothered cry, staggered, and fell on the floor motioiilcsa. 
El-Himi caught him up at once, and lifted him easily in hia 
strong arms on to the window-aeat, whera he laid him down 
gentlj", placing coverhigs over him and a pillow under his 
head. The old mau'a face was white and rigid as the face of 
a corpse, but be breathed easily and quietly, and El-Bfimi 
knowing the action of the drauf^bt be bad admioistered, saw 
there was no cause for anxiety in his condition. He himself 
leaued on the sill of the great open window and looked out 
at the starlit sky for some minutes, and Usteued to the sonor- 
ous splashing of the waves on the shore below. Now and 
then be glanced back over his shoulder at the great dial and 
itf> shining star- patterns. 

"Oidyliibth could decipher the meaning ol it all," be 
mused. " Perhaps, some day it might be jiossible to ask 
Ler. liai, then, do I in tinitb believe what she tells me — 
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would he believe ? The transcendentally uplifted soul o! a 
woman — ought we to credit the message obtained through so 
ethereal a means ? I doubt it. We men are composed of 
such stuff that we must convince ourselves of a fact by every 
known test before we finally accept it — like St. Thomas, unless 
we put our rough hand into the wounded side of Christ, and 
thrust our fingers into the nail-prints, we will not believe. 
And I shall never resolve myself as to which is the wisest 
course — to accept everything with the faith of a child, or 
dispute everything with the arguments of a controversialist 
The child is happiest ; but then the question arises, were we 
meant to be happy ? I think not, since there is nothing that 
can make us so for long." 

His brow clouded, and he stood absorbed, looking at the 
stars, yet scarcely conscious of beholding them. Happiness ! 
It had a sweet sound, an exquisite suggestion ; and his 
thoughts clung round it persistently as bees round honey. 
Happiness! What could engender it? The answer came 
unbidden to his brain — " Love ! " He gave an involuntary 
gesture of irritation as though some one had spoken the 
word in his ear. 

" Love ! " he exclaimed half aloud. " There is no such 
thing — not on earth. There is desire, the animal attraction 
of one body for another, which ends in disgust and satiety. 
Love should have no touch of coarseness in it ; and can any- 
thing be coarser than the marriage-tie — the bond which com- 
pels a man and woman to live together in daily partnership 
of bed and board, and reproduce their kind like pigs or other 
common cattle. To call that love is a sacrilege to the very 
name, for Love is a divine emotion and demands divinest 
comprehension." 

He went up to where Kremlin lay reclined, the old man 
slept profoundly and peacefully, his face gained color and 
seemed less pinched and meagre in outline. El-KAmi felt 
his pulse, it beat regularly and calmly. Satisfied with his 
examination, he wheeled away the great telescope into a 
corner and shut the window against the night air ; then he 
lay down himself on the floor with his coat rolled under him 
for a pillow, and composed himself to sleep till morning. 



CHAPTEH XI. 

The next day dawned iii brilHaot suiifibine ; the sen was n. 
smooth RS n lake, and the air pleasantly warm aud Blill. Dr. 
Kremlia'a servant, Karl, got iip in n vPiy excelleut hiimoi-. 
He had slept well and he awoke with tin? comloitabie certiiin. 
ty of finding hie eccentric mafter in better lioalth and spirits, 
as this was always the case after one of EMliimi'a rare visita. 
And Karl, though h« did not umch appreciate learning, 
especially when the pursuit of it induced people, as he said, 
to Btai-ve themselvea for the sake of aoqiiiiing wiadoni, did 
feel in hia own heart that there was something about El- 
Itdiui that waa not precisely like other men, and ho had ae- 
cordiugly for him not only a great atti-actiou but a profound 
respect. 

"If anybody can do the Heir Doctor good, he can," ha 
thought, as lie laid the breakfast-table in the little dining- 
room whose French windoive ojjened out to a tiny green lawn 
fronting the sea. "Certainly one can never cure old age — 
that is an ailment for which tbero is uo remedy ; but however 
old we are bound to get, I don't see wby we should not be 
merry over it and enjoy our meala to the last. Now, let nie 
eee, what have I to get ready ? " ami he emiraemted on hia 
fingers "ooffee, toast, rolls, butter, eggs, fish — I think that 
will do ; and if I just put these few roses in the middle <\ 
the table to tempt the eye a bit," and be suited the action lo 
the won!. "There, now! if the HeiT Doctor can be plenacd 
at all—" 

" Breakfast, Karl ! breakfast ! " interrupted a elear, choerf ii! 
Toifie, the sound of which made Karl stai-t with nervous us j 
lonisiiment, '■ Make baste, my good fellow ! My friend here 
iias to catcb an early train." 

Earl turned round, etared, and stood motionless, open- 
mouthed, and struck dumb with sheer suiprise. Could it bo 
the old Doctor who spoke? Was it his master at all — this 
hale, upright, fresb-faced individual who stood before Lim, 
smiling pleasantly and giving bis orders with such a brisk 
air of authority? Bewildered and half nfraiil, he cast a des- 
perate glance at El-Eami who hod nlao enterod tlio room, 
JUid who, seeing his confusion, made bim a qu.\cV %«ct«\. ^ai@^. 
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"Yes, be as quick as you can, Karl," he said, "Toui 
master lias had a good night and is much better, as you see. 
We shall be glad of our breakfast ; I told you we should last 
night. Don't keep us waiting." 

" Yes, sir — no, sir I " stammered Karl, trying to collect his 
scattered senses and staring again at Dr. Kremlin ; then, 
scarcely knowing whether he was on his head or his heels, he 
scrambled out of the room into the passage where he stood 
for a minute stupefied and inert. 

" It must be devil's work ! " he ejaculated, amazedly. 
" Who but the devil could make a man look twenty years 
younger in a single night ? Yes, twenty years younger — he 
looks that, if he looks a da3^ God have mercy on us ! what 
will happen next^ What sort of a service have I got into ? 
Oh, my poor mother ! " 

This last was Kaii's supremest adjuration ; when he could 
find nothing else to say, the phrase " Oh, my poor mother ! " 
came as naturally to his lips as the familiar ** D — n it ! " from 
the mouth of an old swaggerer in the army or navy. He 
meant nothing by it, except, perhaps, a vague allusion to the 
innocent days of his childhood when he was ignorant of the 
wicked ways of the wicked world, and when " Oh, my poor 
mother " had not the most distant idea as to what was going 
to become of her hopeful first-bom. 

Meantime, while he went down into the kitchen and bus- 
tled about there getting the coffee, frying the fish, boiling 
the eggs, and cogitating with his own surprised and half-ter- 
rified self. Dr. Kremlin and his guest had stepped out into 
the little garden together, and they now stood there on the 

1 grass-plot suiTeying the ghttering mde expanse of ocean be- 
fore them. They spoke not a word for some minutes. Then 
all at once Kremlin turned round and caught both El-Eami*s 
hands in his own and pressed them fervently. There were 
tears in his eyes. 

" What can I say to you ? " he murmured, in a voice broken 
by strong emotion. " How can I thank you ? You have been 
as a god to me ; I live again, I breathe again ; this morning 
thp world seems new to my eyes — as new as though I had 
never seen it before. I have left a whole cycle of years with 
all their suffering and bitterness behind me, and I am ready 
now to commence life afresh." 
''That is well I " isaid El-R&.mi gently, cordially returning 
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the pressure of hia handa " Tb&t is as it should be. loi 
your strength and vitality tbuB renewed is more than enongli 
reward for me." 

" And do I really look younger ? Am I actually oh&nge4 
in appearance?" a^ed Kremlin, eagerly. 

El-K&mi smOei " Well, you saw poor Karl's amazement," 
he replied. " He was afmid of you, I think, and also of me. 
Tea, you are changed, though not miraculously bo. Your 
hair ia as gray as ever, the same furrowa of thought are on 
your face ; all that haa occurred is the simple renewal of th« 
tissues and revivifying of the blood, and this givea you the 
look of vigor and beartiness you have this morning." 

"But will it last? will it last?" queried Kremlin, anx- 
iously. 

" If you follow my instructions, of course it will," returned 
El-R&mi ; "I will see to that, I have left with you a certain 

r.ntity of the vital fluid ; all you have to do is to take ten 
ps every third night, or inject it into your veins if you 
prefer that method ; then, as I told you, you cannot did ex- 
cept by violence." 

" And no violence comes here," ewd Kremlin, with a smile, 
glancing round at the barren yet picturesque scene. " I am 
ae lonely as an unmated eagle on a rock, and the greater my 
solitude the happier I am. The world is very beautiful, tbat 
I grant ; but the beings that inhabit it spoil it for me, albeit 
I nm one of them. And so I cannot die, except by violence? 
Almost I touch immortality ! Marvellous El-Bj\mi ! You 
should be a king of nations I " 

'• Too low a destiny ! " replied El-Rdmi. " I had rather b« 
•» ruler of planets." 

\ ■' Ah, there ia yonr stumbling-block ! " said Kremlin, with 
'ludilen seriousness. "You soar too high; you are never con- 
tented." 

" Content ia impossible to the Soul," returned E!-RilmL 
" Nothing ia too high or too low for its investigation. And 
whatever can be done should be done in order that the whole 
gamut of life may be properly undei-stood by those who ai« 
forced to live it" 

" And do not you understand it ? " 

"In part, yes ; but not wholly. It is not sufficient to have 
traced the ripple of a brain-wave through the air and to follow 
Hs action and result witL exactitude, nor \& Vl k'^'Ovi^'^ «b!a]L- 
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factory to have all the secrets of physical and mental mag- 
netism and attraction between bodies and minds made clear 
and easy without knowing the reason of these things.. It is 
like tlie light- vibrations on your disk ; they come and go ; 
but one needs to know why and whence they come and go. 
I know much, but I would fain know more." 

" But is not the pursuit of knowledge infinite ? " 

** It may be, if infinity exists. Infinity is possible, and I 
believe in it ; all the same I must prove it." 

" You will need a thousand lifetimes to fulfil such works 
as you attempt ! " exclaimed Kremlin. 

"And I will live them all," responded El-Rami, com- 
posedly. "I have sworn to let nothing baffle me, and noth- 
img shall ! '' 

Dr. Kremlin looked at him in vague awe ; the dark, haughty, 
handsome face spoke more resolvedly than words. 

•'Pardon me, El-Rami," he said, with a little diffidence. 
** It seems a very personal question to put, and possibly you 
may resent it, still, I have often thought of asking it You 
are a very handsome and very fascinating man ; you would 
be a fool if you were not perfectly aware of your own attrac- 
tiveness. Well, now, tell me : have you never loved anybody ? 
— any woman ? " 

The sleepy brilliancy of El-R4mi*s fine eyes lightened with 
sudden laughter. / 

i "Loved a woman? — // " he exclaimed. "The Fates for- 
bid ! What should I do with the gazelles and kittens and 
toys of life such as women ai'e ? Of all animals on earth they 
have the least attraction for me. I would rather stroke a 
bird's wings than a woman's hair, and the fragrance of a rose 
pressed against my lips is sweeter and more sincere than any 
woman's kisses. As the females of the race women are useful 
in their way, but not interesting at any time-;-at least, not to 



me." 



" Do you not believe in love, then ? " asked Kremlin. 

" No. Do you ? " 

"Xft?>" — ^^^ Kremlin's voice was very tender and impres- 
sive— *^I believe it is the only thing of God in an almost god- 
less world." 

El-Eami shrugged his shoulders. 

" You talk like a poet. I, who am not poetical, cannot so 
idealize the physical attraction between male and female^ 
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whiuli is uotliitig liut a Ian of nature, and is shareJ by us ia 
immoD with the beasts of the fietil." 

' I Uiiiik your wisdom is in crior there," said Eremlin, 

ivly. " Pbjsical attraction there is, no doubt ; but there ia 
something die, something more subtle and delicate, which 
escapee the anaiyais of both philosopher and scientist More- 
over, it is an imperative spiiituat eeuse as well as a material 
cj'aving — the soul can no more be satisfied without love than 
/the body." 

"That iayour opiuiou,"and El-Ritoii smiled again. "But 
you see a contradiction of it in me. / am satisfied to be 
without love, and certainly 1 nevei' look upon the ordinary 
woman of the day without the dittagreeable cousciousneBS 
that I am beholdlug the living essence of sensualism and 
foUy." 

"You ore very bitter," said Kremlin, wonderingly. "Of 
course no ' ordinarj' ' woman could impress you, but there 
are remarkable wonien, women of power and genius and lofty 
ambition." 

" ies femmes incoviprUes ; oh, yes, I know ! " laughed Bl- 
BumL "Troublesome creatures all, both to themselves and 
others. Why do you talk od these subjects my deal' Krem- 
lin ? Ia it the effect of your rejuvenated condition ? I am 
sure there are many more interesting matters worthy of dia- 
cusaiou. I sliall never love — not in this planet ; in some 
other state of existence I may esperience the ' divine ' emo- ' 
tiou. But the meannesses, vanities, contemptible jealousies 
and low spites of women such as inhabit this earth fill me 
with disgust and repulsion, besides women are treacheroua, 
and I loathe treachery." 

At that moment Karl appeared at the dining-room window 
as a sign that breaktiiBt was served, and they turned to go in- 
doors. 

" All the same, El-Ei'imi," pei-sisted Kremlin, laying one 
baud on bis friend's arm, " Do not count on being able to 
escape the fate to which all humanity must succumb " 

"Deritb?" interposed El-Eiimi, lightly. "I have ahnoat 
conquered that ! " 

" Ay, but you cannot conquer Love I " said Kremlin, im- 
presairely, " Love is stronger than Death." 

EI-Bami made no answer, and they went in to breakfast 
They did full justice to the meal, much to Karl's satisfaction. 
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liiough he could not help stealing covert glances at his mas- 
ter's changed countenance which had become so much fresher 
and younger since the previous day. How such a change 
liad been effected he could not imagine, but on the whole he 
was disposed to be content with the evident improvement. 

"Even if he is the devil liimself," he considered, his 
thoughts reverting to El-Rami, "I am bound to say that the 
devil is a kind-hearted fellow. There's no doubt about that. 
I suppose I am an abandoned sinner, only fit for the burning, 
but if God insists on making us old and sick and miserable, 
and the devil is able to make us young and strong and jolly, 
why let us be friends with the devil, say 1 1 Oh, my poor 
mother ! '* 

With such curious emotions as these in his mind it was 
rather difficult to maintain a composed face and wait upon 
the two gentlemen with that grave deportment which it is 
the duty of every well-trained attendant to assume. How- 
ever, he managed fairly well, and got accustomed at last to 
hand his master a cup of coffee without staring at him till his 
€yes almost projected out of his head. 

M-Rami took his departure soon after breakfast, with a 
few recommendations to his friend not to work too hard on 
the problems suggested by the disk. 

" Ah, but I have now found a new clue," said Kremlin, 
laiumphantly, " I found it in sleep. I shall work it out in 
the course of a few weeks, I dare say, and I will let you know 
if the result is successful You see, thanks to you, my friend, 
I have time now, there is no need to toil with feverish haste 
and anxiety. Death that seemed so near is thrust back in the 
distance." 

"Even so ! " said El-RS-mi, with a strange smile. "In the 
far, far distance, baffled and kept at bay. Oddly enough, 
there are some who say there is no death." 

"But there is — there must be!" exclaimed Kremlin, 
quickly. 

El-E4mi raised his hand with a slight commanding gesture. 

"It is not a certainty," he said, "inasmuch as there is no 
certainty. And there is no ' Must-Be,' there is only the Soul's 
'ShaU-BeM" 

And with these somewhat enigmatical words he bade his 
friend farewell and went his way. 
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CHAPTER Sa 



It wae yet early in the afternoon when he airiyed back in 
London, He went straight home to his own house, letting 
himself in as usual with his latch-key. In the hall he paused, 
listening. He half expected to bear Feraz playing one of hia 
deUciouE, dreamy impix>viBations, but there was not a sound 
anywhere, and the deep gilence tonched liini wilh an odd 
Beuse of disappoint meat and vague foreboding. Hie study 
door stood slightly ajai-, he pushed it wiiler open very noise- 
lessly and looked in. His young brother was tbere, seated in 
a chair near the window, readiug. El-E&uai gazed at him, 
dubiously, with a slowly dawning sense that there was some 
alteration in his nppearaDce ifhich he could not iUl at onoe 
comprehend. Presently he realized that Feraz had evidently 
yielded to some overwhelioinff suggestion of pei-soual vanity 
which had induced him to pn). on more brilliant attii-e. He 
had changed hia plain white linen garb for one of richer ma- 
terial composed in the same Eastern fashion ; he wore a finely- 
chased gold belt from which a gold-sheathed dagger depended, 
ami a (ew gold ornaments gleamed here and there among the 
drawn silken folds of his upper vest. He looked handsome 
enough for a new Agathon as he sat there apparently absorbed 
in study, the big volume be perused resting partly on liifl 
knee, but El-R&ini"a brow contracted nith sudden auger as 
he observed him fi-om tlie half-open doorway where he stood, 
himself unseen, and his dark face grew very pale. He threw 
the door back on its hinges with a clattering sound and en- 
Itered the room. 
' " Fltoz ! " 

' Feraz looked up, lifting his eyelids indifferently and smil- 
ing coldly. 

" What, El-B&mi I Baek so early ? I did not expect you 
tillnightfah." 

"Did you not?" said hia brother, advancing slowly. 
" Pray how was that ? You know I generally return after a 
night's absence early in the next day. Where is yonr usual 
IRord of welcome? What ails you ? You seem in a very odd 

Ito If " uid Ferox strelobed himself a littJe — rose, yawn- 
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ing, and laid down the volume he held on the table. '' I am 
not aware of it myself, I assure you. How did you find your 
old madman ? And did you tell him you were neai*ly as mad 
as he?*' 

El-Eami's eyes flashed indignant amazement and wrath. 

" F^raz ! What do you mean ? " 

With a fierce, impulsive movement Feraz turned and fully 
faced him, all his forced and feigned cahnness gone to the 
winds — a glowing picture of youth and beauty and rage com- 
mingled. 

** What do I mean ? " he cried. • " I mean this ! That I am 
tired of being your slave — your * subject ' for conjurer's tricks 
of mesmerism ; that from henceforth I resist your power ; that 
I will not serve you, will not obey you, will not yield — no I 
not an inch of my liberty — to your influence ; that I am a free 
man as you are, and that I will have the full rights of both 
my freedom and manhood. You shall play no more with 
me ; I refuse to be your dupe as I have been. This is what I 
mean, and as I will have no deception or subterfuge between 
us, for I scorn a lie, hear the truth from me at once ; I know 
your secret — I have seen Her ! " 

El-R^mi stood erect, immovable ; he was very pale ; his 
breath came and went quickly, once his hand clenched, but 
he said nothing. 

" I have seen Her I " cried F^raz, again, flinging up his arms 
with an ecstatic, wild gesture. **A creature fairer than any 
Tision ! and you — you who have the heart to bind her fast in 
darkness and in nothingness — you it is who have shut her 
sight to the world — you have made for her, through your 
horrible skill, a living death in which she knows nothing, 
feels nothing, sees nothing, loves nothing. I tell you it is a 
cursed deed you are doing — a deed worse than murder. % 
would not have believed it of you ! I thought your experi- 
ments were all for good. I never would have deemed you 
capable of cruelty to a helpless woman ! But I will release 
her from your spells, she is too beautiful to be made her own 
living monument. Zaroba is right ; she needs life, joy, love f 
She shall have them all — through me!*' 

He paused out of breath with the heat and violence of his 
own emotions. El-Bami stood still, immovably regarding 

You may be ob angered as you "pVeaae*' '^etA* ow '^^xwk 
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vitli sullen passiou, " I care uotliing now. It was Zaroba who 
bade me go up yonder and see her where she slept . . . 
it was Zaroba " 

" ' The woman t«mpted me and I did eat,' " quoted M- 
Bami, coldly, " Of course it was Zaroba, No otiier than a 
woman could thus brenk a sworn word. Naturally it was 
Zaroba, the paid and kept slave of my service who owes to me 
her very existence, who persuaded my brother to dishonor.'' 

" Dishonor ! " and Ftraz laid hia band with a quick, almost 
savage, gestui'e on the hilt of the dagger at his belt. El- 
Btlciii'a dark eyes blazed upon him scomfuUy. 

" So soon a braggart of the knife ? " he said, " What thea- 
trical show is this? You— you, tlie poet, the dreamer, the 
musician — the gentle lad whose life was one of peaceful and 
innocent reverie. Are you so soon changed to the mei'e swag- 
geriug puppy of manhood who pranks himself out in gaudy 
clothing and thinks by vulgar threatening to overawe bis bet- 
ters? If so, 'tis apity ; but I shall not waste time in deplor- 
ing it Heai' me, Fiiraz — ^I said ' dishonor' — swallow the word 
OS beat you may, it is the only one that fits the act of prying 
into secrets not your own. But I am not angered ; the mla- 
chief wrought is not beyond remedy, and if it were there 
would be still less use in bewailing it. What is done cannot 
be undone. Now tell me ; you say you hare seen Her. TP^om 
have you seen ? " 

Feraz regarded him amazedly. 

" Whom have I seen ? " he echoed. " WTiom shonld I see, 
if not the girl you keep locked iu those upper rooms — a beau- 
tiful maiden sleeping her life away in cruel darkness and ig- 
norance of all things true and fair ! " 

" An enchanted princeBs to your fancy," said El-R&mi, de- 
cisively. " Well, if you thought so, and if you believed your- 
self to be a new sort of Prince Charming, why, if she were 
only sJoeping, did you not wake her ? " 

"Widie her?" exclaimed F<jraz, excitedly. "Oh, I would 
have given my life to see those fringed lids uphft and show 
the wondera of the eyes beneath ! I called her by every en- 
dearing name, I took her hands and warmed them in my 
own. I would have kissed her bps " 

" You dared not 1 " cried El-B-'imi, fired beyond his own 
jpontrol and making a fierce bound toNitaA \i\CJu "X.<3m.&we^ 
ii/j-our touch 1" 
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F6raz recoiled; a sudden chill ran through his blood. 
His brother was transformed with the passion that surged 
through him, his eyes flashed ; his lips quivered ; his very 
form seemed to tower up and tremble and dilate with rage. 

" El-Rami I *' he stammered, nervously, feeling all his newly- 
born defiance and bravado oozing away under the terrible 
magnetism of this man whose fury was nearly as electric as 
that of a sudden thunder-storm, ** El-Rdmi, I did no harm ; 
Zaroba was there beside me " 

" Zaroba ! " echoed El-R4mi, furiously — " Zaroba would 
stand by and see an angel violated and think it the greatest 
happiness that could befall her sanctity ! To be of common 
clay, with household joys and kitchen griefs is Zaroba's idea 
of noble living. Oh, rash, unhappy Feraz ! you say you know 
my secret ; you do not know it, you cannot guess it ! Fool- 
ish, ignorant boy I did you think yourself a new Christ with 
power to raise the dead ? " 

"The dead?" muttered Feraz, with white lips. "The 
dead ? She, the girl I saw, lives and breathes. . . ." 

" By my. will alone I '* said El-Rdmi — " By my force, by my 
knowledge, by my constant watchful care, by my control over 
the subtle threads that connect Spirit with Matter. Other- 
wise, according to all the laws of ordinary nature that girl is 
dead — she died in the Syrian desert six years ago." 
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CHAPTER XHL 

At these words, pronounced slowly and with emphatic dis- 
tinctness, F^raz staggered back dizzily and sank into a chair ; 
drops of perspiration bedewed his forehead, and a sick, faint 
feeling overcame him. He said nothing ; he could find no 
words in which to express his mingled horror and amaze- 
ment. El-Rami watched him keenly, and presently Feraz, 
looking up, caught the calm, full, and fiery regard of his 
brother's eyes. With a smothered cry he raised his hands as 
though to shield himself from a blow. 

"I will not have it," he muttered, faintly; "you shall not 
force my thoughts, I will believe nothing against my own 
will. You shall no longer delude my eyes and eaiu I hav« 
rsjid—I Juiow—l knoYf how sucli trickerj \a ^oxvaV* 
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Hl-B^Ami uttered an unpatient esclamation, and paced once 
or twicfc up and down the loova. 

"See hare, F^raz," he suid, suddenly stopping beforo the 
chair in wUch his hrotber sat, "I swear to you that I am not 
exercising one iota of my influence upon you. When I do I 
' will teli you, that you may t>e prepared to resist nie if you 
choose. I am using no power o( auy kind upon yon, be khI-' 
isfied of that. But as you liaTe forced your way into tJie Oit-I 
ficult labyrinth of my Ufe's work, it is as well Ihat you fhould^ 
have au explanation of what seems to you full of mysteriuua 
evil and black magic. You accuse me of wickedness, you tell 
ms I am guilty of a deed worae than murder. Now, this ia 
mere rant and nonsense, you spealt in such utter ignorance ol 
the facts that I forgive you as one Is bound to forgive all 
faults committed through sheer want of iuatruction. I do not 
think I auj a wicked man " — be pnnsed, with an earnest, al- 
most pathetic, expression on his face — " at least I strive not 
to be. I am ambitious and skeptical, and I am not altogether 
convinced of there being any real intention of ultimate good 
in the arrangements of this M-orld as tliey at present exist ; 
but I work without any raalicioua meaning, and, without un- 
due boasting, I believe I am as honest and conscientious as 
the beat of my kind. But that ie neither here nor there ; as 
I said before, you have broken into a secret not intended for 
your knowledge, and, that you may not misunderstand me yet 
more thoroughly than you seem to do, I will tell you what I 
never wished to bother your brains with. For you have been 
very bftppy till now, F^i-az, happy in the beautiful simplicity 
of the hfe you led, the life of a poet and dreamer, the happiest 
life in the world ! ° 

He broke off with a short aigh of mingled vexation and re- 
gret, then he seated himself immediately opposite his brother 
and went on ; 

'■You were too young to underataud the loss it was to us, 
both when our parents died, or to know the immense repuA 
tatiou our father, Nndir Zaranos, had won throughout the 
East for his marvellous skill In natural science and medicine. 
He died in the prime of bis life, our mother followed him 
within a uiontli, and you were left to my charge, you a child 
then and I almost a man. Our father's small but rare lihrniy 
came into my possession, together with \ivs own mttKawstv^N^ 
treatiu^ ol the gcientiSo and spiritual orgaQ\z»>\iou oV "SeJoai* 
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in all its branches, and these opened snch extraordinary vis* 
tas of possibility to me as to what might be done if such and 
such theories could be practically carried out and acted upon, 
that I became fired with the ardor of discovery. The more I 
studied the more convinced and eager I became in the pur- 
suit of such knowledge as is generally deemed supernatural 
and beyond the reach of all human inquiry. One or two del- 
icate experiments in chemistry of a rare and subtle nature 
were entirely successful, and by and by I began to look 
about for a subject on whom I could practise the power I had 
attained. There was no one whom I could personally watch 
and suiTound with my hourly influence except yourself, 
therefore I made my first great trial upon you" 

Foraz moved uneasily in his chair, his face wore a douBt- 
ful, half-suUen expression, but he listened to El-Rami's every 
word with vivid and almost painful interest 

" At that time you were a mere boy," pursued El-B4mi, 
" but strong and vigorous and full of the mischievous pranks 
and sports customary to healthy boyhood. I began by slow 
degrees to educate you — not with the aid of schools or tutors, 
but simply by my Will. You had a singularly unretentive 
brain — ^you were not fond of music, you would never read, 
you had no taste for study. Your clelight was to ride, to 
swim like a fish, to handle a gun, to race, to leap, to play 
practical jokes on other boys of your own age and fight them 
if they resented it — all very amusing performances, no doubt, 
but totally devoid of intelligence. Judging you dispassion- 
ately I found that you were a very chajrming, gamesome ani- 
mal, physically perfect, with a Mind somewhere if one could 
only discover it, and a Soul or Spirit behind the Mind if one 
could only discover that also. I set myself the task of find- 
ing out both these hidden portions of your composition, and 
of not only finding them but moulding and influencing them 
according to my desire and plan." 

A faint tremor shook the younger man's frame, but he said 
nothing. 

" You are attending to me closely, I hope ? " said El-Rami, 
pointedly, " because you must distinctly understand that this 
conversation is the first and last we shall have on the matter. 
After to-day the subject must drop between us forever, and 
I shall refuse to answer any more questions. You hear? " 

I^^raz bent biff head» 
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"I hew," lie answered, with an effort, "and what I hear 
Beems 9tra»ge and terrible ! " 

" Strange and terrible ? " eclioeil El-Rimi. " Hi?\t so 7 
"What 13 tliere striiiige or terrible in tlio pursuit of Wisiloiii ? 
"Set, perbapa you are right, and the blank iguormice of a 
youug child is best, for tbere is aomething appalling iu the 
infinitude of kuonledge — tui in^itude which must remain 
infinite if it be true that there is a God who ia forever tbink- 
ing and whose thoughts become realities." 

He paused, with a. rapt look, then resumed, in the sama 
even tone : 

" Wlien I had made up my mind to experimentalize upon 
you I lost no time in commencing my work. One of my 
chief desires was to avoid tbe least risk of endangering your 
health — your physical condition was admirable and I resolved 
to keep it BO. In this I succeeded. I made life a joy to you 
— the mere act of breathing a pleasure ; you grew up before 
my eyes bke the vigorous sapling of an oak that rejoices in 
tbe mere expansion of its leaves to the fresh air. The other 
and more subtle task was harder ; it needed all my patience, 
all iny skill, but I was nt last rewarded. Through my con- 
centrated uiflueuce, which surrounded you as with an atmoe- 
phere in which you moved and slept and woke again, and 
which forced every fibre of your brain to respond to mine, 
the animal faculties which were strongest in you became sub- 
dued and tamed, and tbe mental slowly asserted themselves. 
I resolved you should be a poet and musician ; you became 
both ; you developed an ardent love of study, and eveiy few 
months that passed gave richer promise of your ripening ia- 
t«Uigence. Moreover, you were happy, happy in everything 
— happiest perhaps in your music, which became your leading 
passion. Having thus, unconsciously to yourself, fostered 
your mind by tbe silent workings of my own, and trained it 
to grow up like a flower to the light, I thouglit I might make 
my next attempt, which was to probe for that subtle essence 
we call the Soul — the large winga that are hidden in tbe 
moth's chrysalis — and influence that too ; but there, tbere 
by some inexplicable opposition of forces, I was baffled." 

FSraz raised himself half out of liia cLair, Lis lips parted 
iu breathless eagerness, his eyes dilated and sparkling. 

" Baffled ? " he repeated, hurriedly. " B.o^ io ■jou "iafi«ai.'\ 
-so trbat way ? " 
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" Ob, in Tarious ways," replied El-E4mi, looking at ^lim 
with a somewhat melaucholy expression, " waya that I myself 
am not able to comprehend. I found I could influence your 
Inner Self to obey me, but only to a very limited extent and 
in mere trifles ; for example, as you yourself know, I could 
compel you to come to me from a certaip distance in response 
to my thought, but in higher things you escaped me. You 
became subject to long trances — this I was prepared for as it 
was partially my work — and during these times of physical 
unconsciousness it was evident that your soul enjoyed a life 
and liberty superior to anything these eai'th-regions can offer. 
But you could never remember all you saw in these absences , 
indeed, the only suggestions you seem to have brought away 
from that other state of existence are the strange melodies 
you play sometimes, and that idea you have about your native 
Star." 

A curious expression flitted across F^ra^'s face as he heard^ 
and his lips parted in a slight smile, but he said nothing. 

" Therefore," pursued his brother, meditatively, " as I could 
get no clear exposition of other worlds from you, as I had 
hoped to do, I knew I had failed to command you in a spir- 
itual sense. But my dominance over your Mind continued ; 
it continues still — nay, my good Feraz!" This, as Feraz 
seemed about to utter some impetuoun word — *' Pray that 
you may never be able to shake off my force entirely ; for if 
you do you will lose what the people of a fifrander and poetic 
day called Genius, and what the miserable Diy-as-Dusts of our 
modern era call Madness, the only gift of the gods that has 
ever served to enlighten and purify the world. But your 
genius, Feraz, belongs to me ; I gave it to you, and I can 
Sike it back again if I so choose, and leave you as you origin- 
jally were — a handsome animal, with no more true conception 
of art or beauty than my Lord Melthorpe or his spendthrift 
young cousin Vaughan." 

Feraz had listened thus far in silence, but now he sprang 
out of his chair with a reckless gesture. 

" I cannot bear it ! " he said — " I cannot bear it t £1-B&mi, 
I cannot,. I will not ! " 

** Cannot bear what? " inquired his brother with a touch of 
satire in his tone — ** Pray be calm ! there is no necessity for 
such melodramatic excitement. Cannot bear what ? ** 

^ I will not owe everything to youl" 'Tieixi qw F4«s«i jiaa- 
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Bionatoly, " How can I endure to know tliat my vei7 tbougliUi 
are not My own but emaufite from you ? tbat my music hua 
been inst^ed into me by you? tbat you possess me by your 
power — body auJ braiu. Great Heaven 1 it is awful, intoler- 
able, impossible I " 

El-Rami ro8fc and laid one hand gently on Lis alionider; 
he recoiled, ahudderingly, and tlie elder man sighed hea^-ily. 

"You tremble at my toncb," he aaid, sadly, "the touch of 
a hand that has never wilfully wrought you harm, but has 
always striven to make life beautiful to you ? Well ! be it 
BO ! ¥ou have only to say the word, Ftrivz, and you shall 
owe me nothing. I will undo all I have doue, and you shall 
re-assume the existence for which Nature originally made 
you — an idle, voluptuous wasting of time in sensuaiiBm and 
folly. And even that form o( life you must owe to Some one. 
even that you must aeooimt for — to God." 

The young man's head dropped, a faint sense of shame 
stirred in him, and he was stilt resentful and sullen. 

. "What have I done to you," went on El-Eimi, "that you 
should turn from ma thua, all because you have seea a 
■woman's face for an hour ? I have made your thoughts har- 
monious. I have given you pleasure such as the world's ways 
cannot give ; your mind haa been as a clear mirror in which 
only the fairest visions of life were reflected. You would 
alter this? Then do so if you decide thereon, but weigh the 
matter well and long before you shake off my touch, luy ten- 
derness, my care." 

His voice faltered a little, but he quickly controlled hia 
emotion, and continued : 

" I must ask you to sit down again and hear me out pa- 
\ tientiy lo the end of my story. At present I have only told 
Ltou what concerns yourself, and how the failure of my expert 
^ment upon the spiritual part of your nature obliged rL£ to 
seek for another subject, on whom to continue my inveatiga- 
tiona. As far as you are personally concerned, no failure is 
apparent, for your spirit is allowed frequent intervals of su- 
pernatural freedom, in which you have experiences that give 
you peculiar pleasure, though you are unable to impart them 
to rae with positive lucidity. You visit a star — so you say — 
with which you really seem to have some home connection, but 
Tou never get beyond this, so that it would appear that auy 
iigber insight is denied you. How, "«\iB.t\Tieei.%i'«i iJvhjsffi. 
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was not only a higher insight but the highest knowledge 
that could possibly be procured through a mingled combina- 
tion of material and spiritual essences, and it was many a 
long and weary day before I found what I sought At last 
my hour came, as it comes to all who have the patience and 
fortitude to wait for it" 

He paused a moment, then went on more quickly. 

"You remember of course that occasion on which we 
chanced upon a party of Arab wanderers who were journeying 
across the Syrian desert ? all poor and ailing, and almost des- 
titute of food or water ? *' 

•* I remember it perfectly I " and F6raz, seating himself op- 
poHito his brother again, listened with renewed interest and 
attontion. 

•• They had two dying persons with them," continued El- 
RAmi, ** an elderly woman, a widow, known as Zaroba, the 
other an orphan girl of about twelve years of age named 
Lilith. Both were perishing of fever and famine. I came to 
the rescue. I saved Zaroba, and she, with the passionate im- 
pulsiveness of her race, threw herself in gratitude at my feet 
and swore by all her most sacred beliefs that she would be 
my slave from henceforth as long as she lived. All her people 
were dead, she told me — she was alone in the world — she 
prayed me to let her be my faithful servant And truly, her 
fidelity has never failed till now. But of that hereafter. The 
child Lilith, more fragile of frame and weakened to the last 
oxtremity of exhaustion, in spite of my unremitting care, died. 
Do you thoroughly understand me ? — she diedJ* 

" She died ! " repeated Feraz, slowly. " Well, what then ?" 

*< I was supporting her in my arms," said El-Kami, the ar- 
dor of his description growing upon him and his black eyes 
dilating and burning like great jewels under the darkness of 
his brows, " when she drew her last breath and sank back a 
corpse. But before her flesh had time to stiffen, before the 
warmth had gone out of her blood, an idea, wild and daring, 
flashed across my mind. * If this child has a soul,' I said to 
myself, ' I will stay it in its flight from hence ! It shall become 
the new Ariel of my wish and will, and not till it has per- 
formed my bidding to the utmost extent will I, like another 
Prospero, give it its true liberty. And I will preserve the 
^)ody, its mortal shell, by artificial means, that through its 

edium I may receive the messages of the spirit in mortal 
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langa^e such as I oiu able to understand.' No sooner had 
I conceded my bold project tlian I proceeded to carry it into 
execution. I injected into the utill wiu-in veiua of the dead 
girl a certiiiu fluid, whose properties I alone knew the work- 
ing of, and then I sought and readily oblained permifision 
fiom the Arabs to bury her in tbts desei-t, while they went on 
their way. They were in hast« to continue their journey, 
and were grateful to me for taking this office off their hands. 
That very day, the day the girl died, I sent ytiu from me, 
as you know, bidding you make all possible speed, on an 
errand which I easily iuveuted, to the Brethren of the Crosa 
in the Island of Cyprus. You went obediently enough, sur- 
prised perhaps, but suspecting nothing. That same exening, 
when Uie heats abated and the moon I'ose, the cai-avan re- 
sumed its pilgrimage, leaving Lilith's dead body with me, 
and also the woman Zaroba, who volunteered to remain and 
serve me in my tent, an offer which I accepted, seeing that it 
was her own desire and that she would be useful to me. She, 
poor, silly soul, took me then for a sort of god, because she 
was unable to understand the miracle of her own recovery 
from imminent death, and I felt certain I could rely upon her 
fidelity. Part of my plan I told her. She heard with mingled 
fear and reverence. The magic of the East was in hor blood 
however, and she had a superstitious belief that a truly ' wieo 
man ' could do anything. So, for several days we stayed en- 
camped in the desert, I passing all my hours beside the dead 
Lilith— dead, but to a certain extent living through artificial 
means. As soon aa I received proof poaitive that the ex- 
periment was likely to be successful, I procured means to 
continue my journey on to Alexandria and thence to Eng- 
land. To all inquii'ere I said the girl was a patient of mine 
who was Buffeiing from epileptic ti-ances, and the presence of 
Znroba, who filled her post admirably as nurse and attendant, 
was sufficient to stop the mouths of would-be scandal-mon- 
Jgers. I chose my residence in London, because it is the 
lai^eat city in the world, and the one moat suited to pursue ' 
a wmrse of study in without one's motive becoming gonerally | 
known. One can be more aione in London than in a desert il 
one chooses. Now you know all. You have seen the dead Lil- 
ith. the human chrysalis of the moth, but there is a living Iiihth 
too, the Soul of Lilith, which is partly free and partly captive, 
but in both conditions is always the servant of my will I " 
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P6raz looked at him in mingled awe and fear. 

** El-Rdmi," he said, tremulously, " what you tell me is won- 
derful, terrible, almost beyond belief, but I know some- 
thing of your power and I must believe you. Only, surely 
you are in error when you say that Lilith is dead ? How can 
^he be dead if you have given her life ? " 

" Ctm you call that life which sleeps perpetually and will 
*iot wake ? ** demanded El-Rami. 

** Would you have her wake ? '* asked Feraz, his heart beat- , 
ing quickly. 

El-Rami bent his burning gaze upon him. 

''Not so, for if she wakes, in the usual sense of waking, 
she dies a second death from which there can be no recalL 
There is the terror of the thing. Zaroba's foolish teaching, 
and your misguided yielding to her temptation, might haye 
resulted in the fatal end to my life's best and grandest wort 
But I forgive you ; you did not know, and she— she did ^ not 
wake." 

" She did not wake," echoed Feraz, softly. " No, but she 

smiled ! " 

El-Rdmi still kept his eyes fixed Upon him. There was an 
odd sense of irritation in his usually caltn and coldly-balanced 
organization — a feeliug he strove in vain to subdue. She 
smiled! the exquisite Lilith, the life-iti-death Lilith smiled 
because Feraz had called her by some endearing name ! 
Surely it could not be ! and smothering his annoyance, he 
turned toward the writing-table and feigned to arrange some 
books and papers there. 

** El-Rami," murmured Feraz again, but timidly, **if she 
was a child when she died, as you say — how is it she has 
grown to womanhood ? " 

"By artificial vitality," said El-RAmi. "As a flower is 
forced under a hot-house, and with no more trouble, and less 
consciousness of effort than a rose under a glass dome." 

*'Tlien she lives,'' declared Feraz, impetuously. "She lives * 
— artificial or natural, she has vitality. Through your power 
she exists, and if you choose, Oh, if you choose, El-Rimi, 
you could wake fier to the fullest life — ^to perfect conscious- 
ness, to joy, to love ! Oh, she is in a blessed trance, you 
cannot call her dead.** 

El-R\mi turned upon him abruptly. 

" Be silent I " he said, sternly. " I read your thoughts;, con- 
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trol them if jou are wise ! Yoa eclio Znroba'a pratingi 
21aroba'B teaohing. Lilitli is dead, I tell you, dead to yoiv ' 
and, in the sense you mean, dead to me." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Atter this, a long eileDce fell between them. F^mz sitt 
moodily in his chair, con act ou a of a eertnin faint se use of 
eliame. He was eon'y that be had wilfully trespassed upon 
his brother's great secret, and yet there was an angiy pride 
in him, a vague resentment at having been kept su long ia 
ignorance of tliis wonderful atory of Lilith, which made biia 
reluctant to acknowledge himself in the wrong. RIoreover, his 
mind was posgessed and haunted by LiUtli's face— the ra<1iaut 
face that looked like that of on angel sleeping — and perplei- 
edly thinking over nil he hnd heard, he woudei-ed if be would 
ever again have the opportunity of beholding what Lad 
eeemed to him the inCEtrnation of ideal loveUneas. Surely 
ye6 ! Zaroba would be bis friend, Zaroba would let liim ^ 
gaze hia till on that exquisite form — would let him touch tbat 
Uttle, ethereally delicate hantl, as aoft as velvet and aa white 
aa anow ! Abijortied in these reflections he scarcely noticed 
that Ei-Riimi had moved away from liim to the writing-table, 
and that lie now eat there in hia ebony chair, turning over 
the leaves of the curiouB Arabic volume which F^i-oz had hod 
such trouble in deciphering on the previoua day. The silence 
in tiie room continued ; outside there was the perpetual sul- 
len roar of raging, restless London, now and again! the sharp 
chirruping of contentious apai-rows, arguing over a crumb of 
food as parhamentary agitators chatter over a crumb of dif- 
ference, stirred the quiet air. Ffraz stretched himself and 
yawned, he was getting sleepy, and as he realized tliis fact 
he nervously attributed it to hia brotljer's influence and 
sprang up abruptly, rubbing hia eyes and pufiiing hia thick 
hair from his brow. At hia hasty movement El-Rimi turned 
slowly toward him with a gruv; yet kindly smile. 

■' Well, F^raz," he said. " Do you still tliink me 'wicked' 
now you know all ? Speak frankly, do not be afraid." 

Pdraz paused, irresolute. 

" T do not know what to think," he answered, hoaitstingly. 
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"Your experiment is, of course, wonderful; but, as I said 
before, to me it seems terrible." 

"Life is terrible," said El-Rami. "Death is terribla 
Love is terrible. God is terrible. All Nature's pulses beat 
to the note of Terror, tensor of the Unknown that May Be, 
terror of the Known that Is ? " 

His deep voice rang with impressive solemnity through fhe 
room, his eyes were full of that strange lurid gleam which 
gave them the appearance of having a flame behind them. 

"Come here, F^raz," he continued. "Why do you stand 
at so cautious a distance from me ? With that brave show- 
dagger at your belt, are you a coward ? Silly lad ! I swear 
to you my influence shall not touch you unless I warn you of 
it beforehand. Come I " 

F^raz obeyed, but slowly, and with an uncertain step. 
His brother looked at him attentively as he came, then, with 
a gesture, indicating the volume before him, he said : 

"You found this book on my table yesterday and tried to 
read it, is it not so ? " 

" I did." 

" Well, and have you learnt anything from it ? " pursued 
El-Rami, with a strange smile. 

" Yes. I learnt how the senses may be deceived by trick- 
eiy," .retorted F^raz, with some heat and quickness, " and 
how a clever magnetizer, like yourself, may fool the eye and 
delude the ear with sights and sounds that have no exist- 
ence." 

" Precisely. Listen to this passage ; " and El-Rami, read 
aloud. *' * The King, when he had any affair, assembled the 
Priests without the City Memphis, and the people met together 
in the streets of the said City. Then they (the Priests) made 
their entrance, one after another in order, the drum beating 
before them to bring the people together ; and every one 
made some miraculous discovery of his Magick and Wisdom. 
One had, to their thinking who looked on him, his face sur- 
rounded with a light like that of the Sun, so that none could 
look earnestly upon him. Another seemed clad with a Robe 
beset with precious stones of divers colors, green, red, or 
yellow, or wTought with gold. Another came mounted on a 
Lion, compassed with Sei-pents like Girdles. Another came 
in covered with a canopy, or pavilion of Light. Another 
appeared surrounded with Fire turning about him, so as that 
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nobody durat come near \dm. Another was seen with tlread- 
fiil bii-da perilling iibotit his head, and shaking their wiuga 
like black eagles and vulturea, In fine, every one did whut 
waa taught him ; yet all- ivas but AiipariUon and Ui'ision wUh- 
tiut any reality, insomuch that wheu they came up to the King 
they spake thus to him : You imagined that it wi., xa-and-no, 
but the truth is tliat ii wOft smcA, or Jiuvh a tidn;/.' " The ABO 
of magnetiam ia contained in t)ie Inst wordn," coDtioued 
£U-Rlmi, lifting his eyes from the book. "The merest tyro 
in the science knows that, and also realizes that the imagina- 
tion is the centre of both physical and bodily health or dis- 
ease. And did you learn uotbing more ?" 

Feraz made a half-angry gesture in the negative. 

" What a pity ! " — and his brother surveyed him with good- 
humored compassion, "to know how a 'miracle' is done is 
one thing, hut to do it is quite another matter. Now, let me 
recall to youi- mind what I previously told you, that fromthig 
day henceforth I forbid you to make any ulluBion to the sub- 
ject of my work, 1 forbid you to mention the name of Lihth, 
and I forbid you to approach or to enter the room where her 
body lies. You luidersttind me ? I forbid you ! " 

F^raz'a eyes flushed angry opposition, and he drew himself 
up with a haughty self-assertiveness. 

" You forbid me ! " he echoed, proudly, " what right have 
you to forbid me anything ? And how if I refuse to 
obey?" 

El-Rarai rose and conft'onted him, one hand resting on the 
big Ai'abic volume. 

"You will not refuse," he said, "because I will take no 
retusah You will obey because I exact your obedience. 
Moreover, you will swear by the Moat Holy Name of God, 
that you will never, either to me or to any other living 
soul, speak a syllable concerning my life's greatest esperi- 
ment ; you will swear that the name of lilith shall never 
pass your Upa " 

But here F6raz interrupted him. 

" El-Kami, I will not swear ! " he cried, desperately, " the 

•TliiB remnrkable puBaagH on the admilted effactB of hjpnotlsm u 
prootised bj Ihe priests of anoient E^ypt, will be found in ku old hlB- 
lorj of tha building of tbe Pyramids, entitled— " The Egyptian Aooount 

K Pyramids," written In the Arabic by Murladi, tha Bon at 
hiu, daw about 1400. 
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nnme of Lilith is sweet to me ! why should I not utter it, why 
should I not siBg of it, why should I not even remember it in 
my prayers ? " 

A teriible look darkened El-Eami's countenance ; his brows 
contracrted daikly, and his Hps drew together in a close, reso- 
lute line. 

"There are a thousand reasons why," he said, in low, fierce 
accents, " one is, that the soul of Lilith and the body of Lilith 
are mine, and that you have no share in their possession. She 
does not need your songs, still less has she need of your 
prayers. Bash fool 1 you shall forget the name of Lilith, and 
you shall swear, as I command you. Resist my will if jou 
can ; now, I warn you in time ! " 

He seemed to grow in height as he spoke, his eyes blazed 
ominously, and Feraz, meeting the lightning-like glance, 
knew how hopeless it would be for him to attempt to oppose 
such an intense force as was contained in this man's myster«* 
ious organization. He tried his best, but in vain — with every 
second he felt his strength oozing out of him, his power of 
resistance growing less and less. 

"Swear I" said El-R^mi, imperatively, "swear in God's 
Name to keep my secret, swear by Christ's Death ! swear on 
this ! " 

And he held out a small golden crucifix. 

Mechanically, but still devotedly, Feraz instantly dropped 
on one knee and kissed the holy emblem. 

" I swear ! " he said, but as he spoke the rising tears were 
in his throat and he murmured, " forget the name of Lilith I 
—never ! " 
, " In God's Name ! " said El-Raml 

« In God's Name ! "" 

" By Christ's Death I " 

F6raz trembled. In that particular form of religion pro* 
fessed by himself and his brother this was the most solemn 
and binding vow that could be taken. And his voice was 
faint and unsteady as he repeated it : 

" By Christ's death 1 " 

El-R&mi put aside the crucifix. 

" That is well ; " he said in mild accents which contrasted 

agreeably with his previous angry tone, "such oaths are 

chronicled in heaven, remember, and whoever breaks his 

sworn word is accursed of the gods. But ^o\x» "joml ir\&\la«^ 
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^^^ft vow, Ffiraz, and . . . yon will also forget the uiuue 
I 1*4 rilith, if I choose." 

Feiaz stood mute and motionless. He would have said sowe- 
thiug, but Bomehow words failed him to express what was in 
his mind. He was aiigry ; he snid to himself he had enoru a 
foolitib oath agiticst his will, and be hud every right to be 
angrj' — very angry, but with whom? Surely not with his 
brother, his fiieud, his protector for many years? Ashe 
tliought of this, shame and peiiitepce and old affection grew 
stronger and welled up in his heart, and he moved slowly 
toward Hl-Bami, with hands outstretched. 

"Forgive me," he said, humbly. "I have offended you— I 
am aorry. I will show my repentance In whatever way you 
please, but do not, El-Kimi, do not ask me. do not force me 
to forget the name of Lililh, it is lite a note in music, and it 
cannot do you hai-m that I should think of itsometimea For 
the rest, I will obey you faithfully, and for what is past I ask 
your pardon. 

El-Ranai took his hands and pressed them affectionately in 
his own. 

"No sooner asked than granted, "he said. " You are young, 
F^raz, and I am not so harsh as you perhaps imagine. The 
impulsiveness of youth should always be quickly pardoned — 
seeing how gracious a thing youth is and how short a iiuie it 
lasts. Keep yoar poetic dreams and fancies, take the sweet- 
ness of thought without its bitterness, and if you are content 
to have it so, let me still help to guide your fate. If not, why, 
nothing is easier than to part company, part as good friends 
and brethren always, you on your chosen road and 1 on mine; 
who knows but that after all yon might not be happier so ? " 

r^raz lifted hia dark eyes, heavy with unshed teal's. 

" Would you send me from jou ? " he asked, falteringly. 

"Not 1 1 I would not send you, but you might wish to 

"Never! "said F^raz, resolutely, "I feel that I must stay 
with you — till the end." 

He uttered the last words with a sigh, and El-Eiimi looked 
ai. him curiously. 

" Till tlie end ? "—he repeated, " What end ? " 
" Oh, the end of life or death or anything," replied Fi'i-a* 
l>^.' iritli forced lightness, " There must siuely be an end aoia^' 
yUJj|Me ae there was a beginning." 
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" That is rather a doubtful problem ! " said El-R4mL " The 
great question is, Was there ever a Beginning and will there 
ever be an End ? " 

Feraz gave a languid gesture. 

"You inquire too far," he said, wearily — "I always think 

you inquire too far. I cannot follow you, I am tired. Do 

^you want anything ? can I do anything ? or may I go to my 

room? I want to be alone for a little while, just to consider 

quietly what my life is and what I can make of it." 

** A truly wise and philosophical subject of meditation ! " 
observed El -Rami, and he smiled kindlv and held out his 
hand. Feraz laid his own slender fingers somewhat listlessly 
in that firm, warm palm, then with a sudden start looked 
eagerly around him. The air seemed to have grown denser, 
there was a delicious scent of roses in the room, and hush ! 
. . . What entrancing voices were those that sang in 
the distance ? He listened absorbed ; the harmonies were 
very sweet and perfect, almost he thought he could distin- 
guish words. Loosening his hand from his brother's clasp, 
the melody seemed to grow fainter and fainter, recognizing 
this, he roused himself with a quick movement, his eyes flash- 
ing with a sudden gleam of defiance. 

** More magic music 1 " he said. " I hear the sound of sing- 
ing, and you know that I hear it ! I understand ! It is imagined 
music — your work, El-Rami, your skill. It is wonderful, and 
you are the most marvellous man on earth ! You should have 
been a priest of old Egypt ! Yes, I am tired, I \\ ill rest. I 
will accept the dreams you offer me for what they are worth ; 
but I must remember that there are reahties as well as dreams, 
and I shall not forget the name of Lilith I 

He smiled audaciously, looking as graceful as a pictured 
Adonis in the careless yet proud attitude he had unconsciously 
assumed, then with a playful yet affectionate salutation he 
moved to the doorwav. 

*' Call me if you want me," he said. 

'' I shall not want you," replied his brother, regarding him 
steadily. 

The door opened and closed again, F^raz was gone. 

Shutting up the great volume in front of him, El-Rami 
rested his arras upon it and stared into vacancy with darkly- 
knitt<jd brows. 

" What premonition of evil is there in the air ? " he mut- 
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Wiiiit. reslleaa emolion is at work witliin me ? Are 
the Fiites tiiriiin<; against me, aud am I after all uotbiiig but 
the merest com position of ^-uIgur mutler — a weak human 
wrett'li capablu of being Bwajetl by cliungefiil pasuous? 
Wliat is it ? What am I ihat I should ves my spiiit thua, uU 
because Ltlitb smiled at the sound of a voice that was not 
mine! 



ICHAPTEE XV. 
Just then tliere came a light tap at bia door. He opeoed 
it, and Zaroba stood before him. No repentanoe for her faiilt 
of cliaobedience and betrayal of trust clouiled that withered 
ohl face of hers, her deep-set, tlai'k eyes glittered with triumph, 
aud her whole aspect was oue of commanding and almost im- 
perious dignity. In fact she mode such an ostentatious show 
of her o«n self-importauce in her look and maimer that El- 
RoDii stared at her for a moment in haughty amazement at 
what he considered her efFi-ontery in thus boldly facing him 
aft-er her direct Tiointion of his commands. He eyed lier up 
and down, she returned him glance for glance unquailingly. 

" Let me come in," she said in her strong, harsh voice. " I 
make no doubt but that tlie poor hid FSraz has told you hia 
story. Now, as God livetli, you must hear mine." 

El-Riinii turned m^an liis heel with a contemptuous move* 
ment, and went hack to his own chair by the writing-table. 
Zaroba, paying no heed to the wrath conveyed by tins mute 
action, stalked in also, and shutting the door after her came 
and stood close beside him. 

"Write down what you think of me," she said, pointing 
with her yellow forefinger at the pens and paper. "Write 
the woi'st I have betrayed my trust. That is true. I liava 
disobeyed your commands after keeping them for six long 
years. True again. What else ?" 

El-Riimi fixed hie eyes upon her, a world of indignation 
and reproach in their brilliant depths, and enatchiug up a 
pencil be wrote on a slip of paper r.ijridly : 

"Nothing else — nothing more than treachery. You are 
nnworthy of your sacred task — you are false to your sworn 
fidehty," 

Zaroba read the Jinea as quicklj aa \ie -wtaW \ii.««i,\K&. 
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when she came to the last words she made a swift gesture of 
denial and drew herself up haughtily. 

"No — not false!" she said, passionately. "Not false to 
you El- Rami, I swear I I would slay myself rather than do 
you wrong. You saved my life, though my life was not worth 
saving, and for that gentle deed I would pour out every drop 
o{ my blood to requite you! No, no, Zaroba is not false — 
she is true ! " 

She tossed up her arms wildly, the.n suddenly folding them 
tight across her chest she dropped her voice to a gentler and 
more appealing tone. 

"Hear me, El-Rami ! Hear me, wise man and master of 
the magic of the East I I have done well for you — well ! I 
have disobeyed you for your own sake — ^I have betrayed my 
tnist that you may discover how and where you may find 
your best reward. I have sitmed with the resolved intent to 
make you happy — as God liveth I speak truth from my heart 
and soul ! " 

El-Rami turned toward her, his face expressing curiosity 
in spite of himself. He was very pale, and outwardly he was 
calm enough, but his nerves were on the rack of suspense ; 
he wondered what sudd en frenzied idea had possessed this 
woman that she should comport herself as though she held 
some strange secret of which the very utterance might move 
heaven and earth to wonderment. Controlling his feelings 
with an effort he wrote again : 

" There exists no reason for disloyalty. Your excuses avail 
nothing ; let me hear no more of them. Tell me of Lilitb, 
what news?" 

" News ! " repeated Zaroba, scornfully. " What news should 

' there be ? She breathes and sleeps as she has breathed and 

slept always ; she has not stirred. There is no harm done by 

my bidding Ferazlook on her ; no change is wrought, except 

in you, El-Rami, except in you." 

HaK springing from his chair he confronted her, then re- 
membering her deafness, hfe bit his lips angrily and sank back 
again with an assumed air of indifference. 

"You have heard Feraz," pursued Zaroba, with that in- 
describable triumph of hers lighting up her strong old face. 
" You must now hear me. I thank the gods that my ears are 
closed to the sound of human voices, and that neither reproach 
uor curse can more me to dismay. And I am ignorant of your 
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_ ^c, El-Rimi, the magic tiiat chills the bloml (ind sends the 
^tirit flittiog through the Innd of dreams, the only magic / 
know is the magic of the heart — of the passions, a natural 
witchcraft l.h/it conquers the world." 

She wared hei' amis to uuil Svo, tlieu croBeing theiu on her 
bosom elie made a profound, half-iaocl^ng salutation. 

"Wise El-BiVmi Zariiuos," she said. "I'rnud ruler of the 
arts anil scieiicea that govern Nature, have you ever, with all 
your learning, taken the measure of yourowu passions and 
fllain them so utterly that tliey sliall never rise up again? 
They sleep at times, like the sei^peuts of the desert, coiled up 
in many a secret place, hut nt the touch of some unwai7 hee^ 
Bome casual fallinfr pebble, thoy lum'iud their lengths, they 
raise their gUttering heads, aud stin^. I, Zaruh;i, liave felt 
them here," and she pressed licr hands more closely on her 
breast, "I have felt tlioir poison i|i my blood — sweet poison, 
sweeter than life ! — their stin;^ have given me all the joy my 
dnys have ever known. But it is not of myself that I should 
speak, it is of you— of you, whose life is lonely and for whom 
tuQ coming years hold forth no prospect of delight. When I 
lay dying in the desert and you restored me to strength agaui, 
I swore to serve you with fidelity. As God liveth, El-B:imi, I 
hflvo kept my vow, and in return for the life you gave me I 
bid you take what is yours to claim — the love of Lilith ! " 

Kl-B^mi rose out of his chair, white to the lips, and his 
band shook. If he could have concentrated his inward forces 
at that moment he would have struck Zaroba dumb by one 
eCFort of his will, and so put an ond to her undesired eloquence, 
but something, he knew not what, disturbed the centre of hia 
salf-control, and his thoughts were in a whirl. He despised 
hiiaself for the unusual emotion wliich seiied hira, inwardly 
,be was furious with the garrulous old woman, but outwardly 
he could only make lier an angry, imperative sign to be silent, 

"Nay, I will not cease from speaking," said- Zaroba, im- 

perturbnbly, " for all has to ha said now or never. The loya 

■ of Lilith 1 imagine it, El-Kimil the clingiiiir of her young 

white arms, the kisses of lier sweet red month, the open glances 

of lior iimocent eye^ all this is yours, if you but say Ihe word. 

Listen ! For six and more long years I have watched har, 

and \ have watched yo«. She hua slept the sleep of deatb-in» 

^_^I«y for you have willpd it so, and in that sleep sIip h^ii im» 

H&weptibly pnasod from childhood to ■vvoiu'A.uUQoi. ^(jm, w3A. 
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as a man of bronze or marble, have made of her nothing bus 
a * subject ' for your science, and never a breath of love or 
longing on your part, or even admiration for her beauty, has 
stirred the virgin-trance in which she lies. And I have mai'- 
veiled at it— I have thought, and I have prayed ; the gods 
have answered me, and now I know ! " 

She clapped her hands ecstatically, and then went on. 

"The child Lilith died ; but you, El-Rami, you caused her 
to live again. And she lives still — yes, though it may suit 
your fancy to declare her dead. She is a woman, you are a 
man ; you dare not keep her longer in that living death, you 
dare not doom her to perpetual darkness ! The gods would 
curse you for such cruelty — and who may abide their curse ? 
I. Zaroba, have sworn it : Lilith shall know the joys of love, 
and you, El-Kami Zar^nos, shall be her lover ! and for this 
holy end I have employed the talisman which alone sets fire 
to the sleeping passions " — and she craned her neck forward 
and almost hissed the word in his ear — 'Jealousy I ' " 

El-Edmi smiled — a cold derisive smile which implied the 
most utter contempt for the whole of Zaroba's wild harangue. 
She, however, went on undismayed and with increasing excite* 
ment. 

" Jealousy ! " she cried ! ** The little asp is in your soul al- 
ready, proud El-Rami Zaranos, and why ? Because another's 
eyes have looked on Lilith ! This was my work ! It was I 
who led Feraz into her chamber, it was I who bade him 
. kneel beside her as she slept, it was I who let him touch her 
hand, and though I could not hear his voice I know he called 
apon her to awaken. In vain ! he might as well have called 
the dead. I knew she would not stir for him ; her very 
breath belongs to you. But I — I let him gaze upon her 
beauty and worship it, all his young soul was in bis eyes — he 
looked and looked again and loved what he beheld ! And 
mark me yet further, El-Rami. I saw her smile when Feraz 
took her hand. So, though she did not move, slie/eZ^ ; she 
felt a touch that was not yours, not yours, El-Rami. As God 
liveth, she is not quite so much your own as once she was ! " 

As she said this and laughed in that triumphant way, El- 
R§,mi advanced one step toward her mth a fierce movement, 
as though he would have thrust her from the room ; checking 
himself, however, he seized the pencil again and wrote : 

'' I have listened to you with more patience than you de« 
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serve. You are an ignorant woman and foolish— your tan- 
cies have no fouDdatioa whatever in (act. Your disobeJieiice 
might have ruiueJ my life's work — as it is, I dare Bay some i 
miecbiet has been done. Return to your duties and take 
heed how you trespaas against my command in future. If 
you dare to b-peak to me on tbis subject again I will have you 
shipped back to youi' own land and left there as frieudlesa 
and as unprovided for as you were when I saved yuu from 
jdciilli by famine. Go, and let me bear no more foolishneas." 

Zaroba read, and her face darkened and grew weary, but 
the pride and obstinacy of her own convictions remained 
■written on every hue of her featiu'es. Sbe i.iowed her bead 
resignedly, however, and said, in slow, even tones: 

"M-itAmi Zarunos is wise, E!-RaM)i Zarflnos is master. 
But let him remember the words of Zai-oha. Zaroba is also 
akilled in the ways and the arts of the East, and the voice of 
Fate speaks sometimes to the lowest as well as to tbe highest 
Tbero are tbe laws of Life and the laws of Death, but there 
ai'e also the laws of Love. Without the laws of Love the 
Universe would cease to be. It is for El-Rami Zar^nos to 
prove himself stronger than the Universe, if he can." 

Slie made the usual obsequious " salaam " common to East- 
ern races, and then, with a swift, silent movement, left the 
room, closing the door noiselessly beliind her. El-B&mi 
stood where she had left him, idly tearing up the scraps of 
paper on which he had written his part of tbe couversation. 
He was liardly conscious of thought, so gi'eat were his emo- 
tions of surprise and self-contempt 

" ' O what a rogue and peasant-slave am I ! '" be muttered, 

quoting hia favorite "Hamlet." "Why did I not paralyze 

her tongue before she spoke ? Where had fled my force, what 

iibecame of my skill? Sui'ely I could have struck her down 

jbefore me with the speed of a lightning -fiasb, only, she is a 

woman, and old. Strange how these feminine animals al- 

' ways hai-p ou the subject of love, as though it were the Be-all 

and End-al! of everything. The love of Lilitb I Ob, fool ! 

The love of a corpse kept biGathinfj by artificial means ! 

And what of the Soul of Lilitb? Can It love ? Can It hate? 

Can It even feel ? Surely not. It is au ethereal transpar- 

flncy, a delicate film which takes upon itself tiie reflex of all 

existing things without experiencing pei'sonal emotion. Suoh 

il the Soul, as I believe in it An immortal Essence, in itself 
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formless yet capable of taking all forma, ignorant of the jojs 
or pains or feeling, yet reflecting all shades of sensation as a 
crystal reflects all colors in the prisnL This, and no more." 

He paced up and down the room and a deep involuntary 
sigh escaped him. 

"No," he murmured, as though answering some inward 
query. " No, I will not go to her now, not till the appointed 
time. I resolved on an absence of forty-eight houi-s, and 
forty-eight hours it shall be. Then I will go, and she will 
tell me all. I shall know the full extent of the mischief done. 
And so Femz * looked and looked again, and loved what he 
beheld ! ' Love ! The very word seems like a desecrating 
blot on the virgin soul of Lilith ! " 



CHAPTER XVL 

"Fksihz meanwhile was fast asleep in his own room. He had 
sought to be alone for the purpose of thinking quietly and 
connectedly over all he had heard, but no sooner had he ob- 
tained the desired soUtude than a sudden and heavy drowsi- 
ness overcame him, such as he was unable to resist, and 
throwing himself on his bed, he dropped into a profound 
slumber which deepened as the minutes crept on. The after- 
noon wore slowly away, sunset came and passed, the coming 
shadows lengthened, and just as the first faint star peeped 
out in the darkening skies he iawoke, startled to find it so 
late. He sprang from his couch, bewildered and vexed with 
himself, it was time for supper, he thought, and El-R^mi 
must be waiting. He hastened to the study, and there he 
. found his brother conversing with a gentleman, no other than 
j Lord Melthorpe, who was talking in a loud, cheerful voice, • 
which contrasted oddly with El-R^mi*s slow, musical accents! 
that ever had a note of sadness in them. When Feraz made* 
his hurried entrance his eyes, humid with sleep, yet dewily 
brilliant, his thick dark hair tangled in rough curls above his 
brows, Lord Melthorpe stared at him in honestly-undisguised 
admiration, and then glanced at El-Rdmi inquiringly. 

" My brother, F6raz Zaranos," said El-Pami, readily per- 
forming the ceremony of introducing ; **F6raz, this is Lord 
Melthorpe, you have heard me speak of him." 
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F^raz bowed wHL liis usual perfect grace, nod Lord Mel> 
thorpe shook luinds with him. 

"UpoDiny wordl " he said, good-buiuoredly, "TliiBVoang 
gentteinan reminds one of the 'Ai'ubiaii Nights," El-KJiuii ! 
He looks lika one of ihoae amazing fellows nho ulways hrul 
remoi-kablfl atlveutuTes ; Prince Ahmed, or the bod of a kijjg 
»r Bomelhiiig, don't you tuow ? " 

I3-Itinai smiled gravely. 

"The Eiietem dress is responaible for that idea iuyi;.u' 
mind no doubt," he replied- " F6i-az wears it in the liouoe, 
bocause he moves more easily and is more comfortiiltlu m 
it than in the regulation British attire, which really is the 
most hideous mode o( garb in the world. Englishmen are 
among the finest types of the human race, but their dresa 
does them ecaut justice." 

" You iire right, we're all on the same tailor's pattern, and a 
frightful pftttern it is ! " and his lordship put up bis eyeglass 
to survey Fcraz once moi-e, the while he thought — " Devilish 
handsome feUow I would make quite a sensation in the room, 
newBortofcrazeformylady." AJoudhe said, "Pray bringyour 
brother with you on Tuesday evening, my wife will be charmed. " 

" Feraz never goes into society," replied £l'Bdmi. " But of 
course, if you insist " 

" Oh. I nevflr insist," declared Lord Melthorpe laughing. 
" You ;tre the man for insisting, not L But I shall take it aB 
a favor if he will accompany you." 

*' You hear, Fttrnz," and ]^-B4mi looked at his brother in- 
quiringly ; "Lord Melthorpe invites you to a great reception 
next Tuesday evening- Would you like to go ? " 

F<iraz glanced from one to the other half smilingly, half 
doubtfully. 

" Yea, I should like it," he said at last. 

*' Then we shall expect you," and Lord Melthorpe rose to 
take his leave. " It's a sort of diplomatic and official afiair — 
fellows will look in either before or after the Foreign OfSca 
cnisli, which is on the same evening, and orders and decora- 
tions will be in full force, I believe. Oh, by the way, Jjady 
Melthorpe begged me to ask you moat particularly to wear 
Oriental dress." 

"I shfll! obey her ladyship," and EhB^mi smiled a little 
aatirioally. The character of the lady in question wfta < 
kSfait always vaguely sjuused him. 
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** And your brother will do the same, I hope ? " 

" Assuredly ; " and El-Rami shook hands with his visitoi; 
bidding F6raz escort him to the door. When he had gone, 
F^raz sprang into the study again with all the eager ^impetu- 
osity of a boy. 

"What is it like — a reception in England?" he asked* 
" And why does Lord Melthorpe ask me ?*' 

" I cannot imagine," returned his brother, dryly. " Why 
do you want to go ? " 

'' I should like to see life," said F^raz. 

"See life!" echoed M-E^mi, somewhat disdainfully. 
•* What do you mean ? Don't you * see life * as it is? ** 

" No," answered Feraz, quickly. " I see men and women, 
but I don't know how they live, and I don't know what they 
do." 

" They live in a perpetual effort to outreach and injure one 
another," said El-BamL " And all their forces are conceu' 
trated on bringing themselves into notice. That is how they 
live, that is what they do. It is not a dignified or noble way 
of living, but it is all they care about You will see illustra- 
tions of this at Lord Melthorpe's reception. You will find 
the woman with the most diamonds giving herself peacock- 
like airs over the woman who has fewest ; you will see the 
snob-millionaire treated with greater consideration by every 
one than the bom gentleman who happens to have little of 
this world's wealth. You will find that no one thinks of 
putting himself out to give personal pleasure to another ; you 
will hear the same commonplace observations from eveiy 
mouth ; you will discover a lack of wit, a dearth of kindness, 
4 scarcity of cheerfulness, and a most desperate want of tact 
in every member of the whole fashionable assemblage. And 
so you shall * see life,* if you think you can discern it there. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ! Meanwhile let us 
have supper ; time flies, and I have work to do to-night that 
must be done." 

Feraz busied himself nimbly about his usual duties. The 
frugal meal was soon prepared and soon dispensed with, and 
at its close the brothers sat in silence, £1-Eami watching 
Feraz with a cimous intentness, because he felt for the first 
time in his life that he was not quite master of the young 
man's thoughts. Did he still remember the name of Lilith ? 
MM&mi md willed tb^t every trace of it should vanish from 
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a memory diiriag that long afteraoon sleep in which he had 
indulged himself unreaiatingly. But tbe question wna now. 
Had that force of will gained the victory? He, El Himi, 
could not tell, not yet ; but he turned the problem over and 
over in liis mind, with sombre irritation and resllessness. 
Presently Feraz broke the silence. Driiwing from his vest- 
pocket n small manuscript book, and I'aii^iug his eyes, he 
said; 

" Do you mind hearing something I wrote last night ? I 
don't quite know how it came to me. I think I must hav» 
been dreaming." 

"Bead on," said El-Eiimi. "If it be poesy, then its origin 

■ cannot be explained. Were you able to explain it, it would 
become prose." 

"I dare say the lines are not very good," went on F4oui, 
diffidently, " yet they are tbe true expression of a thought 
that is in me. And whether I owe it to you or to my own 
temperament I have visions now and then — visioos not only 
of love, but of fame — strange glories that I almost realize, 
yet cannot grasp. And there is a sadness and futility in it 
that grieves me. , . . Everything la so vngue and swift, 
and fleeting. Yet if love, as you say, be a mere chimera, 
surely there is such a thing as tame? " 

"There is," and El-Rumi's eyes flashed, then darkened 
sgain. " There is the applause of this world, which may mean 
the derision of the nest. Read on 1 " 

F^raz obeyed. " I nail it for tbe present ' The Star of DeiK 
tiny,'" be said ; and then hie mellifluous voice, rich and well 
modulated, gave flowing musical enunciation to the following 
lines: 

The aoft, \ov ptosli of waves apou tbe shore, 

Mariners' voices singing nut at eea, 
The aigliing of the wind lliat avormore 

Chants to my spirit juj-Btio melod_v, — 
I These we the minglinLi aounds I vaguely hear 

■ As o'er the darkening mistr main 1 gaze. 

H Where one Fair planet, varmiy bright and olear, 

^ Poura from its heart a raiu ol silver rays. 

O patient Star at Love ! in yon pale ikj 

What ahsolnte serenity is thine I 
Beneath thy steadfast, hnlt'-reprooclifal ey« 

Large Oi-emi chatea. and wLitu wifti tvllBT \n\nk. 
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HeftYes restlensl Y, and ripples from the light 
To darker shadows, ev*n as noble thought 

Recoils from human passion, to a night 
Of splendid gloom bj its own mjsterj wronght. 

^ *^ What made you think of the sea ? *' inteirupted El-Bllai 
Feraz looked up dreamily. 
*' I don't know, ' he said. 
" Well ! go on ! " 
F^raz continued: 

O searching Star, I bring mj grief to thee— 



Regard it. Thou, as pitying angels may 
Regard a tortured soul, and down to me 

Send one bright glance, one heart assuring raj 
From that high throne where thou in sheeny state 

Dost hang, thought- pensive, Hwizt the heaven and earth ; 
Thou, sure, dost know the secret of my Fate, 

For thou did'st shine upon my hour of birth. 

O Stai, from whom the clouds asunder roll. 

Tell this poor spirit, pent in dying flesh, 
This fighting, working, praying, prisoned soul, 

Why it is trapped and strangled in the mesh 
Of foolish Life and Time ? Its wild young voioe 

Calls for release, unanswered and unstilled — 
It sought not out this world, it had no choice 

Of other worlds where glory is fulfilled. 

How hard to live at all, if living be 

The thing it seems to us I The few brief years 
Made up of toil and sorrow, where we see 

No joy without companionship of tears I 
What is the artist's fame ?— the gilden chords 

Of rapt musician ? or the poet's themes ? 
All incomplete 1 The nailed down coffin boards 

Are mocking sequels to the grandest dreams. 

"That is not your creed," said El-B4mi, with a searching 
look. 

Feraz sighed. " No, it is not my actual creed, but it is 
my frequent thought." 

" A thought unwoi-thy of you," said his brother. " There 
is nothing left 'incomplete' in the whole Universe, and there 
is no sequel possible to creation." 

" Perhaps not ; but again, perhaps there may be a seque? 
bejrond ail imagination or comprehension. And surely yov 
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Iwust admit that some tilings are left distressingly iticom 
plete. Shellej'a 'FragmeDte,' for in stance, £eats'a 'Hyper- 
ion,' Schubert'a ' Unfinished" Symphony " 

"Incomplete here — yea," agreed El-Eimi, "but Bnibbed 
elsewhere as suvelj as day is day, and uight ia night. Tliere 
is nothing lost, no, not ao much aa the lighteat fliober of a 
thought ill a mau'a brain ; nothing wasted or foi^otten, not 
even so much as an idle word. We forget, but the forces of 
Nature ai'e non -oblivious. All is chronicled and M-giatewd, 
^ is scientifically set down in plain figures that no mistake 
may be made in the final reckoning." 

"You really think that, you really believe that?" aakad 
Feraz, bis eyes dilating eagerly. 

"I do, most positively," anid El-Bfimi. "It ia a fact which 
Kature moat potenUy sets forth tuid insists upon. But is 
there do more of your verse ? " 

" Yea," and Feraz read on : 

O, we are aorrowful, my soul aud I: 

We war logetlior fondly yet we pray 
For eepumta roods ; tbe Body faiu would die 

And sleep i' Ihe grouad, low-bidden from the day. 
The Sonl erect, its large wings cramped for room, 

DoUi pautioglj and pateionately reLel 
Against thia strange, uncompretiii tided doom 

Called Life, where nothing is or shall be welt. 

• Ooftd ! " mnrmured El-Riimi, softly, " Good and triM I * 

Hear ne. my Star 1 aUr of my nalAl hour ; 

TIioii calm, unmoTed one amid all clouds! 
Give me my birtli-riglil —tbe imperial sway 

Of thougbt supreme above the common crowda 
6 let me feel thy awitl □ompelliiig beam 

Drawing me apwards t^ a goal divine ; 
PulSl thy promise, O tboti glittering dream. 

And let one crown of victory be mine. 

Let me behold this world recede and pass 
Like Bhiftiug mial upon n stormy oowt, 

For I, 'mid periebabte earth can boast 
Of proven Immctlality ; cuu reach 

Glories nugrasped by minds of lower tone: 
ThDB, in a silence vastur tlmn dll speech 

I UAiow thee, mj' Star of Love, aloue \ 
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He ceased. El-Rami, who had listened attentively, resting 
his head on one hand, now lifted his eyes and looked at bis 
young brother with an expression of mingled curiosity aud 
compassion. 

" The verses are good," he said at last, " good and perfect- 
Iv rhythmical, but surely they have a touch of arrogance ? 

** ' I 'mid perishable earth can boast 
Of proven Immortality.* 

What do you mean by * proven * Immortality ? Where are 
your proofs ? " 

" I have them in my inner consciousness,** replied Feraz, 
slowly. ** But to put them into the limited language spoken 
by mortals is impossible. There are existing emotions — ex- 
isting facts, which can never be rendered into common 
speech. God is a Fact, but He cannot be explained or de- 
scribed.** 

El-E^mi was silent, a slight frown contracted his dark, even 
brows. 

" You are beginning to think too much,'* he observed, ris- 
ing from his chair as he spoke. " Do not analyze yourself, 
F6raz. . . . Self-analysis is the temper of the age, but it 
engenders distrust and sorrow. Your poem is excellent, but 
it breathes of sadness. I prefer your * star * songs which are 
so full of joy. To be wise is to be happy, to be happy is to 
be wise ** 

A loud rat-tat at the street-door interrupted him. Foraz 
sprang up to answer the imperative summons, and returned 
with a telegram. El-Eami opened and read it with aston- 
ished eyes, his face growing suddenly pale. 

" He will be here to-morrow night ! ** he ejaculated, in a \ 
whisper, " to-morrow night ! He, the saint — the king — here ' 
to-morrow night ! Why should he come ? What would he 
have with me ? ** 

His expression was one of dazed bewilderment, and Feraz 
looked at him inquiringly. 

"Any bad news?*' he asked. "Who is it that is com- 
ing ? " 

El-K4mi recollected himself, and folding up the telegram 
thrust it in his breast-pocket. 

'^A poor monk who is travelling hither on a secret mission 
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"solicita my lioBpitality for the night," he replied, hurriedly. 
" That is all. He will be here to-morrow." 

Furaz stood silent, an incredulous smile in his fine eyes. 

" Why should you stoop to deceive me, El-Eami, my 
brother?" he said gently at last. "Surely it is not one of 
your waya to perfection ? Why try to diagniHe the truth 
from me ? I am not of a treacheroua nature. If I guess 
rightly this ' poor monk ' is the Supreme Head of the Breth- 
ren of the Gross, from whose mystic baud you were dismissed 
for ft breach of discipline. What harm is there of my know- 
ing tliis ? " 

El'B&mi's hand clenched, and his eyes had that dark and 
terrible look in them that Feraz had learned to fear, but bis 
Toice was very calm. 

" Who told you ? " he asked. 

"One of the monks at Cyprus long ago when I wetit on 
your errand," replied Feraz. '■ He spoke of youi' wisdom, 
your power, and your brilliant faculties, in genuine regret 
that all for some alight matter, in which you would not bend 
your pride, yon had lost touch with their various centres of 
action in idl parts of the globe. He said no more than this, 
and no more than this I know." 

" You know ijuite enough, " said El-R4mi, quietly. " It I 
haoe lost touch with their modes of work I have gained in- 
sight beyond their reach- And, I am sorry I did not at once 
say the truth to you, it is their chief leader who comes here 
to-mon-ow. No doubt," and he smiled with a sense uf 
triumph, "no doubt he seeks for fresh knowledge such as I 
alone can give him." 

" I thought," said F4raz in a low half-awed tone, " that ho 
was one of those who are wise with the wisdom of the angels." 

" If there are angels ! " said El-Esirai with a touch of soorn. 
"He is wise in faith alone, he beheves and he imagines, and 
there is no question as to the strange power he has obtained 
thi-ough the simplest means, but I — I have no faith ! I seek 
to prove. I work to know ; and my power is as great as his, 
though it is one in a different way." 

Feraz said nothing but sat down tothe.piano, allowing his 
hands to wander over the keys in a dreamy fashion that 
sounded like the far-off echo of a rippling mountain-stream. 
El-Rami waited a moment listening, ftiBH ^tceftL ^'\.'\a& 
watch ; ii waagivwiag late. 
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"Gbod-night, F^riiz," be said, in gentle accents, "I shall 
want nothing more this evening. I am going to my work." 

" Gk)od-night," answered Feraz, with equal gentleness, as ho 
went on playing, His brother opened and closed the door 
floftly ; he was gone. 

As soon as he found himself alone Fei-az pressed the pedal 
of his instrument so that the music pealed through the room 
in rich salvos of sound, chord after chord rolled graudly 
forth, and sweet ringing notes came throbbing from under 
his agile finger-tips, tlie while he said aloud, with a mingling 
of triumph and tenderness : 

"Forget I I shall never forget ! Does one forget the flow- 
ers, the birds, the moonlight, the sound of a sweet song ? Is 
the world so fair that I should blot from my mind the fairest 
thing in it ? Not so ! My memory may fail me in a thou- 
sand things, but let me be tortured, harassed, perplexed with 
dreams, persuaded by fantasies, I shall never forget the name 
of " 

He stopped abruptly ; a look of pain and terror and eflfort 
flashed into his eyes ; his hands fell on the keys of the piano 
with a discordant jangle ; he stared about him, wondering and 
afraid. 

" The name — the name ! *' he muttered, hoarsely. " A 
flower's name, an angeFs name, the sweetest name I ever 
heard ! How is this ? Am I mad that my lips refuse to 
utter it? The name — the name of. . . My God ! My 
God ! I have forgotten it ! " 

And springing from his chair he stood for one instant in 
mute wrath, incredulity, and bewilderment. Then throwing 
himself down again he buried his face in his hands, his whole 
frame trembling with mingled terror and awe at the mystic 
power of El-R£lmi*s indomitable will, which had, he knew, 
forced him to forget what most he desired to remember. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Within the chamber of Lilith all was very still. Zaroba sat 

there, crouched down in what seemed to be her favorite and 

MocuBtomed corner, busy with the ui\.ncBA>ft\»\it^^d-^o\:k. which 
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B with BO much celerity. Ilie lamp burned brightly ; 
tliore were odors of friuikiiiceiiBe aud roeee iu the air, aud iiot 

so much as the sound of a suppres^d aigix or Eoft breath 
3tirrt:<l the deep uud aLmoat stiored quiet of tho room. The 
tnuiced LUith herself, pale but beautiful, lay calm aod still as 
ever among the gHateniug aatin cuahione of hta- costly couch, 
aud just above her the purple draperies that covered the walla 
and ceiling were dranu naide to admit of the opening of a 
previously-concealed window, through which one or two stars 
could be seen dimly ap&rkling iu the skies. A while moth, 
attracted by the hght, had flosvn iu by way of this uperture, 
and wfiB DOW fluttering, heeiHesely aud aimlessly, round the 
lamp; but by and by it tooli: n lower and less hazardous 
course, and finally settled on a shiuiug corner of the cushion 
that supported lolith's head. There the fragile insect rested, 
now expanding its velvety white wings, now folding them 
dose and extending its delicate feelers to touch and test the 
glittering fabric on which it louud itself at ease, but never 
moving from the spot it had evidently chosen for its night's 
repose. Suddenly and without soimd, EUR&mi entered. He 
advanced dose up to the couch nud looked ui>oii the sleeping 
girl with au eager, almost passionate iutenseness. His heart 
bent quickly ; a siugulur excitement possessed him, and for 
ouce he was unable to analyze his own sensations. Closer 
and closer he bent over Lilith's exquisite form ; doubtfully, 
and with a certain scorn of himself, he took up a shining treea 
of hei' glorious hair and looked at it curiously as though it | 
were something new, strange, or unnatural. The Uttle moth, 
disturbed, flew off the pillow and Huttered about his head in 
wild alai'm, and El-B&mi watched its reckless flight as it made 
off toward the fatally-attractive lamp again, with meditfltive 
eyes, still mechanically stroking that sott lock of Lilith's hair 
which he held between his fingers. 

" Into the light 1 " he murmured, " into the very heart of 
the light — into the very core of the Fire I That is the end of 
all ambition — to take wings and plunge so, into the glowing, 
burning, molten Creative Centre, and die for our foolhardi- 
iiesa ! Is that all, or is there more behuid ? It is n question 
— who may answer it 1 " 

Ho sighed heavily and leaned more closely over the co^oh, 
till the soft, scarcely perceptible btesiUi U'owi \ft\\'i}(\ft'^K^ 
touched hJM cheek wsnaly like a caiesa. O^iaei^a.'a'^ , «» '^f^* 
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might study the parts of a bird or a flower^ he noted those 
hps, how delicately curved, how coral-red they were, and 
what a soft rose-tint, like the flush of a pink sunrise on white 
flowers, was the hue which spread itself waveringly over her 
cheeks, till there, there where the long eyelashes curled up- 
ward, there were fine shadows, shadows which suggested 
light, such light as must be burning in those sweetly-closed 
eyea Then there was the pure, smooth brow, over which 
little vine-like tendrils of hair caught and clung amorously, 
and then that wondrous wealth of hair itself which, like 
twin showers of gold, shed light on either side. It was all 
beautiful, a wonderful gem of Nature's handiwork, a master- 
piece of form and color which, but for him, El-Rami, would 
long ere this have mouldered away to unsightly ash and bone, 
in a lonely grave dug hurriedly among the sands of the Syrian 
desert. He was almost if not quite the author of that warm 
if unnatural vitality that flowed through those azure veins 
and branching arteries. He, like the Christ of Galilee, had 
raised the dead to life — aye, if he chose, he could say as the 
Master said to the daughter of Jaims, " Maiden, arise ! '* and 
she would obey him, would rise and walk and smile and 
look upon the world — if he chose ! The arrogance of Will 
burned in his brain — the pride of power, the majesty of con- 
scious strength made his pulses beat high with triumph be- 
yond that of any king or emperor ; and he gazed down upon 
the tranced, fair form, himself entranced, and all unconscious 
that Zaroba had come out of her comer and that she now 
stood beside him, watching his face with passionate and in- 
quisitive eagerness. Just as he reluctantly lifted himself up 
from his leaning position he saw her staring at him, and a 
frown darkened his brows. He made his usual imperative 
sign to her to leave the room, a sign she was accustomed to 
understand and to obey, but this time she remained motion- 
less, fixing her eyes steadily upon him. 

"The conqueror shall \ye conquered, El-R^mi Zaranos," 
she said, slowly, pointing to the sleeping Lilith ; "the vic- 
torious master over the forces unutterable shall yet be over- 
thrown ! The work has begun ; the small seed has been 
sown ; the great harvest shall be reaped. For in the history 
of Heaven itself, certain proud angels rose up and fought for 
the posaeasion of supreme majesty and power, and they fell, 
down-beaten to the darkness, unfoigvvexi. kxid. ^e they not 
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s etill ? Even so must tbe lianghlT spirit fall tbat 
coQtends against God find tlie Uuiversnl Lnw," 

Slie spoke iinpressiTely, and witb a eerlain dignity of man- 
ner that gave an added force to lier worila, but El-Ri'imi's im- 
passive counts iiaiicc lihoncd no eigu of liaving eiliier heard 
or undei-etood her. He inei'flj" repeatuil his gesture of di»- \ 
\ missal, and this liiue Zaroba obeyed it. Wrapping her Sow- 
ing robe closely about hir, sije withdrew, but with evident re- 
luctaDce, letting the velvet portiere (idl only by slow degress ' 
behind hei', and to the last Iceepiiig her dni'k, deep-set eyes 
fisBil on El-R&mi's face. As soon as she hod disiijjpeared he 
sprang to where the dividing-curtnin iiid a massive door be- 
tween tbe one room and the nntechaniber. This door he shut 
and locked. Then be retui-ned to tlje coucli and praceeded 
according to his usual method to will the wandering spiiit of 
hia " subject " into speech. 

■' Lilith 1 Lilith ! " 

As before, he had to wait ere any reply was vouchsafed to 
him. Impatiently he glanced at the clock, and counted 
slowly a hundred beats. 

"Lilith I" 

She turned round toward him, smiled, and murmured 
isomething ; her lips moved, but whatever they uttered did not 
reach hia ear. 

" Lilith ! Where are you ? " 

This time her voice though soft was perfectly distinct. 

"Here. Close to you, with your hand on mine." 

El-Bami was puzzled. True, he held her left hand in bis 
own, but she had never described any actual sensation of 
human touch before. 
_ " Then, can you see mc ? " he asked somewhat aniiously. 
■ The answer came sadly. 

*■ "Na Bright air surrounds me and the colors of the air, 
' nothing more." 
, '■ You are nloue, Lilith ? " 

Oh, what a sigh came heaving from her breast \ 

" I am always alone ! " 

Half remorseful, he beai'd her, She had complained of 
solitude before, and it was a thought he did not wish her to 
dwell upon. He made hasto to speak again. 

"Tell me," he said, "where Lava you \)eeIl\Sa'0a,M^3^.Vtt^ 
}i&r0 you seen ?" 
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There was silence for a minute or two, and she moTed rest 
lessly. 

" You bade me seek out Hell for you," she murmured at 
last ; '* I have searched, but I cannot find it." 

Another pause and she went on. 

**You spoke of a strange thing," she said, "a place ol 
punishment, of torture, of darkness, of horror and despair. 
There is no such dreary blot on all God's fair Creatiou. la 
all the golden spaces of the furthest stars I find no punish- 
ment, no pain, no darkness. I can discover nothing save 
beauty, light, and— Love ! " 

The last word was uttered softly and sounded like a note 
of music, sweet but distant 

El-B&mi listened, bewildered and in a manner disappointed. 

" O Lilith, take heed what you say I " he exclaimed with 
some passion, " no pain, no punishment, no darkness ? Then 
this world is Hell and you know naught of it I " 

As he said this she moved uneasily among her pillows, 
then to his amazement she suddenly sat up of her own accord 
and went on sjieaking, enunciating her words with singular 
clearness and emphasis, always keeping her eyes closed and 
allowing her left hand to remain in his. 

**I am bound to tell you what I know," she said, "but I 
am unable to tell you what is not true. In God's design I 
find no evil, no punishment, no death. If there are such 
things they must be in your world alone, they must be man's 
work and man's imagining." 

" Man's work, man's imagining ?" repeated M-E&mi, "and 
what is man ? " 

" God's angel," replied Lihth, quickly, " with God's own 
attribute of Free- Will. He, like his Maker doth create, he also 
doth destroy ; what he elects to do, God will not prevent. 
Therefore if Man makes Evil, Evil miist exist till Man himself 
destroys it." 

This was a deep and strange saying, and El-Rdmi pondered 
over it without speaking. 

" In the spaces where I roam," went on Lilith softly, " there 
is no evil. Those who are the makers of life in those far re- 
gions seek only what is pure. Why should pain exist, or sin 
be known ? I do not understand." 

"No," said El-RUmi, bitterly, "you do not understand, be- 
cause you are yourself too happy, happiness sees no fault is 
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luythng, Ob, you have waudered too far from earth aiid 
you forget. The tie that binds jou to this planet is over- 
fragile, you have lost touch with pain I would that I could 
make you feel my thoughts ; for, LiUth, God ia cruel, not 
kind . . . Upon God, and God alone rests the weight of 
woe that burdens the uniTerse, aud for the eternal sorrow of 
things there ia neither reason nor remedy." 

LiUtb sank back again in a recumbent posture, a smile upon 
Iter lips. 

" O poor blind eyes I " she murmured, " sad eyes that ar* 
so tii-ed, too tii-ed to bear the light I " 

Her voice was bo exquisitely pathetic that he was startled 
by its very gentleness. His heiu't gave one Gerce bound against 
Mb side and then seemed almost to stand still. 

" Ttou pity me ? " he asked, tremulously. 

She dghed. " I pity you," she answered. " I pity myself." 

Almost breathlessly he asked " Why ? " 

" Because 1 cannot see you, because you cannot see me. 
If I could see you, if you could see me as I am, you would 
know all, you would understand all." 

" I do Bee you Lilith," he said ; " I hold your hand." 

" No, not my real hand." she said ; " Only its sbadow." 

Instinctively he looked at the delicate fingers tliat lay in his 
palm, so rosy-tipped and warm. Only the "shadow "of a 
hand ! Then where was its substance ? 

"It will pass away," went on Lilith, "like bU shadows, but 
/Bhall remain, not here, not here, but elsewhere. When will 
you let me go?" 

" Wliere do you wish to go ?" he asked. 

" To my friends," she answered swiftly and with eagerness. 
"They call me often. I hear their voices singing 'Lilith! 
Idlith ! ' and sometimes I see them beckoning me, but I can- 
not reach them. It is cruel, for they love me and you do not. 
Why will you keep ms here unloved so long?" 

He tremble'l and hesitated, fixing his dark eyes on the fair 
face, which in spite of its beauty was to biin but as tha image 
of a Sphinx that forever refused to give up its riddle. 

"Is love your craving, Lilith?" he asked, slowly. "And 
what is your thought, or dream of love ? " 

" Love is no dream," she responded ; " Love is reality. 
Love is Life. I am not fully living yet ; I hover in the BeallBt 
between, where spiiits wait in silence aud alone." 
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He sighed. " Then you are sad, Lilith ? '* 

" No, I am never sad. There is light wifchin my solitude 
and the glory of God's beauty everywhere." 

El-Rami gazed down upon her, an expression very like 
despair shadowing his own features. 

"Too far, too far she wends her flight," he muttered to him- 
self, wearily. "How can I argue on these vague and subli- 
mated utterances ! I cannot understand her joy, she cannot 
understand my pain. Evidently Heaven's language is incom- 
prehensible to mortal ears. And yet, Lilith ! " he called again 
almost imperiously. "You talk of God as if you knew Him. 
But I — I know Him not, I have not proved Him, tell me of 
His Shape, His Seeming, if indeed you have the power." 

She was silent He studied her tranquil face intently, the 
smile upon it was, in very truth, divine. 

" No answer !" he said, with some derision. " Of course, 
what answer should there be I What Shape or Seeming should 
there be to a mere huge blind Force that creates without 
reason and destroys without necessity ! " 

As he thus soliloquized Lilith stirred, and flung her white 
arms upward as though in ecstasy, letting them fall slowly 
afterward in a folded position behind her head. 

" To the Seven declared tones of Music, add seventy million 
more," she said ; and let them ring their sweetest cadence, 
they shall make but a feeble echo of the music of God's voice. 
To all the shades of radiant color, to all the lines of noblest 
form, add the splendor of eternal youth, eternal goodness, 
eternal joy, eternal power, and yet we shall not render into 
speech or song the beauty of our God ! From His glance 
flows Light, from His presence rushes Harmony, as He moves 
through Space great worlds are born, and at His bidding 
planets grow within the air like flowers. Oh, to see Him 
passing 'mid the stars ! " 

She broke off suddenly and drew a long, deep breath as of 
sheer delight, but the shadow on El-B^mi's features darkened 
wearily. 

" You teach me nothing, Lilith,'* he said, sadly and some- 
what sternly. "You speak of what you see, or what you 
think you see, but you cannot convince me of its truth." 

Her face grew paler, the smile vanished from her lips, and 
all her delicate beauty seemed to freeze into a cold and grave 
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" IrfVe begets faith." ahe aaii " Wliei-e we do not love 
we douU. Doubt breeds Evil, and Evil knows not God." 

" Plfttitodes, upon my life ! mere phtitudes ! " exclaimed 
El-Rami, bitterly. "If tiiis halt-releaaed spirit can do no 
more than pi-ate of the same old laws and duties ourpreachera 
teach lis, then indeed her service is vain. But she shall not i 
baffle me thua," and bending over Litith's fifjui-e, he unwound 
her arms from the indolent position in which they wei-a 
folded, took her hands roughly in his own, and sitting on the 
edge of her couch, fixed his bui-ning eyes upon her na though 
he sought to pierce her to the heni-t'H core with their ardent, 
almost cruel, Inatre. 

"Lilithl " ha commanded. "Speuk plainly, so that I may 
fully undei-stand your words. You say there ia no hell ? " 

The answer came steadily. 

"None." 

"Then must evil go tmpanished f " 

" Evil wreaks punishment upon itself. Evil destroys itaelf. 
That is the Law." 

" And the Prophets ! " muttered El-Bumi, scornfully. 
" Well ! Go on atrauge sprite 1 Why, for such things are 
known, does goodness suffer for being good ? " 

" That never ia. That ia impossible." 

"Impossible?" queried El-Eami, incredulously. 

" Impossible ! " repeated the soft voice, firmly. " Goodness 
seems to sufifer, but it does not. Evil seajie to prosper, bat it 
does not" 

" And God exists ? " | 

"Godesists." j 

" And what of heaven ? " 

" Which heaven ? " asked Lilitb. " There are a millioa 
million heavens." 

El-R'imi stopped, thinking, then finally said : 

"God's Heaven." 

"You would say God's World," returned Lilith, tranquilly. 
"Nay, you will not let me reach that centre. I see it, I 
feel it afar oS, but your will binds me ; you will not let me 
go." 

" If I were to let you go what would you do 1 " asked El- 
Rami. " Would you return to me? " 

" Never ! Those who enter the Perfect Qlflrj i«^nsft. 'Uh 
nore to an imperfeat light." 
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'* El-H:\mi paused, be was arranging other quesiioBi is 
ask, when her next words startled him. 

" Sowe one called me by my name," she said. * Tenderly 
and softly as though it were a name beloved. I heard the 
voice, I could not answer ; but I heard it and I know that 
some one loves me. The sense of love is sweet and makes 
your dreary world seem fair." 

El-Eami's heart began to beat violently, the voice of Feraz 
had reached her in her trance, then, after all ! And she re- 
membered it. More than this, it had carried a vague emo- 
tion of love to that vagrant and ethereal essence which he 
called her " soul," but had his doubts of all the while. For 
}xe was unable to convince himself positively of any such thing 
as '^ Soul ; " all emotions, even of the most divinely transcend- 
ent nature, he was disposed to set down to the action of brain 
merely. But he was scientist enough to know that the brain 
must gather its ideas from something, something either ex- 
ternal or internal, even such a vague thing as an Idea cannot 
spring out of blank Chaos. And this was what especially 
puzzled him in his experiment with the girl Lilith ; for, ever 
«ince he had placed her in the *' lif e-in-death " condition she 
was, he had been careful to avoid impressing any of his own 
thoughts or ideas upon her. And, as a matter of fact, all she 
said about God, or about a present or a future state, was pre- 
cisely the reverse of what he himself argued. The question 
therefore remained — From Where and How did she get her 
knowledge ? She had been a mere pretty, ignorant, half-bar- 
baric, Arab chUd when she died (according to natural law), 
and, during the six years she had lived (by scientific law) in 
her strange trance, her brain had been absolutely unconscious 
pf all external impressions, while of internal she could have 
none beyond the memories of her childhood. Yet^ she had 
grown beautiful beyond the beauty of moi*tals, and she spoke 
of things beyond all mortal comprehension. The riddle of 
her physical and mental development seemed unanswerable, 
it was the wonder, the puzzle,- the difficulty, the delight of all 
lUBami's hours. But now there was mischief done. She 
spoke of love, not divine impersonal love as was her wont, 
Isfut love that touched her own existence with a vaguely pleas- 
ing emotion. A voice had reached her that never should 
iiave been allowed to penetrate her spiritual solitude, and 
realizing this, a sullen anger smouldered in M-Bimi's mUkAt 
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^^BSe sttove to condder Zaroba's fuult and F^z'a fully niUi all 
^^Huie leuLeiicy, (oi'beoi'aiice, and forgiveness pOHsiblo, uid yet 
^^^Uie strange I'ssUessueas witliiu him guve biin no peace. What 
I^Rliiould be done ? Wbat could be anewered to Ihone wistful 
♦'■words, " Tlifc sense of love is sweet and makes your dreary 
world aeein fail-?" 

He pondered on tbe matter, vaguely uneasy and disaatifi- 
fied. He and he alone was tbe niasler of LiUth ; be coiu- 
unuded and she obeyed, but would it alwnys be thus? The 
doubt turned bis blood cold. Suppose she escaped hiiu now 
after all bis studies and calculations t He resolved be would 
ask ber no more questions that night, and very gently be re- 
leased the little slendei' hands be beld. 

■' Go, LUitb ! " be anid, softly ; " this world, as you say, ii 
dreary. I will not keep you longer in its gloom ; go benoe 
and rest." 

" Rest ? " sighed Lilitli, inquii'ingly. " Where ? " 

He bent above ber, and touched ber loose, gold locks al~ 
most cai-essingly. 

" Where you cboose ! " 

" Nay, that I may not I " murmui'ed Lilifcb, eadly. " I have 
no cboice. I must obey the Muster's will." 

El-Ri'imi's heart beat high with tiiumpb at tbeae words. 

" J/>/ will ! " he said more to bimaelf tbim to ber. " The 
force of it ! tbe marvel of it 1 Tinj will ! " 

Lilith beard ; a strange glory seemed to bover round ber 
like a lialo round a pictured Baint, and tbe voice that came 
from ber lips rang out with singulEirly sweet clearness. 

" Tour will ! " she echoed, "your will, and also — God's will 1 " 

He started, amazed and irresolute. The words were not 
what he expected, and be would have questioned then- mean- 
ling, but that be saw on the girl's lovely features a ceilain 
'pale, composed look which be recognized as the look that 
meant silence. 

" Libth I " be whispered. 

No answer. He stood looking down upon ber, Ida &o« 
seeming sterner and darker than usual by reason of tbe in- 
tense, passion.'ite ausiely in his burning eyes. 

" God's will 1 " he ecboed, with some disdain, " God'a will 
would have annibOateil ber vevy esiatence long ago out in 
tbe desert ; wbat should God do with her now that I bavt 
not done ? " 
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His arrogance seemed to him perfectly justifiable ; and yet 
be very well knew that, strictly speaking, there was no sucb 
thing as " annihilation " possible to any atom in the universe. 
Moreover, he did not choose to analyze the mystical reasons 
as to why he had been permitted by Fate or Chance to obtain 
such mastery over one human soul, he preferred to attribute 
it all to his own discoveries in science, his own patient and 
untiring skill, his own studious comprehension of the forces 
of Nature ; and he was nearly if not quite obhvious of the 
fact that there is a Something behind natural forces which 
knows and sees, controls and commands, and against which, 
if he places himself in opposition, Man is but the puniest, 
wretchedest straw that was ever tossed or split by a whirl- 
wind. As a rule, men of science work not for God so much 
as against Him, wherefore their most brilliant researches stop 
short of the goal. Great intellects are seldom devout, for 
brilliant culture begets piide, and pride is incompatible with 
faith or worship. Perfect science combined with perfect self- 
lessness, would give us what we need, a purified and reason- 
ing Religion. But El-E4mi*s chief characteristic was pride, 
and he saw no mischief in it. Strong in his knowledge, de- 
fiant of evil in the consciousness he possessed of his own ex- 
traordinary physical and mental endowments, he saw no 
reason why he should bow down in humiliated abasement be- 
fore forces, either natural or spiritual, which he deemed him- 
self able to control. And his brow cleared, as he once more 
bent over his tranced " subject," and with all the methodical 
precaution of a physician, felt her pulse, took note of her 
temperature, and judged that for the present she needed no 
more of that strange Elixir which kept her veins aglow with 
such inexplicably beauteous vitality. Then, his examination 
done, he left the room ; and as he drew the velvet portiere 
behind him the little white moth that had flown in for a 
night's shelter fluttered down from the golden lamp like a 
falling leaf, and dropped on the couch of Lilith, shrivelled and 
dead. 

CHAPTER XVm. 

The next day was very wet and stormy. From morning to 
night the rain fell in torrents, and a cold wind blew. El- 
B&mi stayed indoors, reading, writing, and answering a few 
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uore urgent corroEpundeuts, a great iium'>cr of wiiom 
were toM etraogers to liim, and who Qevei' the less wrote to 
him out ol the ehcer curiosity encilml iu tbem by llie [lerueal 
of a certain book to wliich his name wiis iijipemlej as imtliur. 
This book was a very original litei-ary prorluclion, tbe criticH 
were angry with it, because it was so uolike aiiytbiug else 
that ever was written, According to the theories set forth in 
its ])itgas, Alan, the poor and finite, was proved to be a create 
ui'e of superhuman and abnost godlike attributes, n " flittter- 
iug unction " indeed, which when Iitid to the souls of com- 
monplace egoists, bad the effect of making them consider Et- 
R»mi Zaranos a very wonderful person, and themselves more 
wonderful stilL Only the tnily great mind is Iiumble enough 
to appreciate greatness, and of great minds there is a great 
scarcity. Most of El-IUmi's coriespon dents were of that 
lower order of intelligence wbich blandly accepts every fresh 
ti'utb discovered as specially intended for themselves, and not 
at all for the world, as though indeed they were some paiiic- 
ular and removed class of superior beings who alone were 
capable of understanding true wisdom. " Your work has ap- 
pealed to me" wrote one, " as it will not appeal to all, bet- 
cuuse I am able to enter into tbe divine spirit of things as the 
vulgar herd cannot do! " Tbis, as if the "vulgar herd" were 
not also pai't of the " divine spirit of things ! " 

"1 have delighted in your book," wrote another, "because 
I am a poet, and the world, with its low aims and lower de- 
sires I abhor and despise I " 

The absunlity of a man preanming to call himself o poet, 
and in the same breath declaring he " despises ' the world — 
the world which supports his life and provides him with all 
his needs — never seems to occur to the minds of these poor 
boasters of a petty vanity. El-Eami looked weary enough 
OS he «hinced quickly through a heap of such ill-judged and 
egotistical epistles, and threw them aside to be forever left 
unanswered. To him there was something truly horrible 
and discouraging in the contemplation of the hopelesH, help- 
less, absohite stupidity of the majority of mankind, The 
teachings of Mother Nature being always straight and plain, 
it is reuiai'kable what devious turnings and dark winding 
wnys we prefer to stumble intj) mther than take the fidr and J 
open course. For example, Kature saya to us. "My children, 
Trutli is simple, and I am bound by all my forces to assist its 
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maDifestaiion. A Lie is difficult — I can have none of it — it 
needs otber lies to keep it going, its ways are full of complex- 
ity and puzzle. Wliy then, O foolish ones, will you choose the 
Lie and avoid the Tnith ? For, work as you may, the Ti-uth 
must out, and not all the uproar of opposing multitudes can 
still its thunderous tongue." Thus Nature ; but we heed her 
not ; we go on lying steadfastly, in a strange delusion that 
thereby we may deceive Eternal Justice. But Eternal Justica 
never is deceived, never is obscured even, save for a moment, ^ 
as a passing cloud obscures the sun. 

** How easy, after all, to avoid mischief of any kind," mused 
El-Eami now, as he put by his papers and drew two or three 
old reference volumes toward him. " How easy to live hap- 
pily, free from care, free from sickness, free from every ex- 
ternal or internal wretchedness if we could but practise the 
one rule — Self-abnegation. It is all there, and the ethereal 
Lilith may be right in her assurance as to the non-exist- 
ence of Evil unless we ourselves create it At least one half 
the trouble in the world might be avoided if we chose. 
Debt, for example, that carking trouble always arises from 
living beyond one's means; therefore, why live beyond 
one's means? What for? Show? Vulgar ostentation? 
Luxury ? Idleness ? All these are things against which 
Heaven raises its eternal ban. Then take physical pain and 
sickness, here Self is to blame again — self-indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, sensual craving, the marriage of 
weakly or ill-conditioned persons, all simple causes from 
which spring incalculable evils. Avoid the causes and we es- 
cape the evils. The arrangements of Nature are all so clear 
and explicit, and yet we are forever going out of our way to 
find or invent difficulties. The farmer grumbles and writes 
letters to the newspapers it his turnip-fields are invaded by 
what he deems a * destructive pest * in the way of moth or j 
caterpillar, and utterly ignores the fact that these insects al- 
ways appear for some wise reason or other, which he, ab- 
sorbed in his own immediate petty interests, fails to appreci- 
ate. His tumpis are eaten, that is all he thinks or cares 
about ; but if he knew that those same turnips contain a par- 
ticular microbe poisonous to human life, a germ of typhoid, 
cholera or the like, drawn up from the soil and ready to fruc- 
tify in the Wood of cattle or of men, and that these insects of 
which he complaina ai*e the only BcaNetL5er&^«vi\»\>^ "^^VMx^tn 
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titterly destroy tbe Plngne in emln70. lie miglit pause in Lia 
grambling to woui.ler at so mticli precaittioii taken by tbe e!e- 
meata for tlie preservation of liia imwortliy and ignoi-aut 
being. IVrplexing aud at times maddening ia this our cui-se 
of Ignoi-auce ; but tbat tbe ' bIiib of the falliers are visited ott 
tbe cbildren' is a true saying ia evi<leiit— for tbe faulls of 
genei'ationa are atill bred in our blood uud bone." 

He turned over the lirat volume before bJm listlessly ; liia' 
miuJ Wiis not set upon etudj, and Lia attention waiidei'ed. 
He was thinking of F(!'raz, with whom be bad scai-cely ex- 
changed a word all day. He had lacked nothing in tbe ivay 
of service, for awift and courteous obedience to his bi'otUcr a 
wishes had cbaructerized F6raz in every simple action, but 
there ivas a constraint between the two that bad not pre- 
vioualy existed. Ftraz liore himself with a stately yet sad 
hauteur, he had the air of s, proud prince in chains who, being 
captive, performed hta priaon-work with exactitude and res- 
ignation as a matter of disciplino and duty. It was curiouH 
that Bl-EAmi who had steeled hiiuHiif aa be imagined ngninat 
every tender sentiment, should now feel the want of the im- 
petuous confldeiice and gnwe of manner with which his young 
brother bad formerly treated him. 

"Everything changes," he mused gloomily, "everything 
niusi change of course ; and notliing is fluctuating as tbe bumoc 
of a hoy who ia not yet a man, but is ou the verge of man- 
hood. And with Furdz my power has reached its limit. I 
know exactly what I can do, and what I cnn not do with him, 
It is ft oflse of ' Thus far and no further," Well, he must 
choose bis own way of life, only let him not presume to set 
himself in my nay, or interfere in my work ! Se gods ! there 
ia nothing I would not do " 

He paused, ashnmed ; tbe blood flushed his face darkly, 
and hia baud clenched Itself involuntarily. Conscious of the' 
thought that bad arisen within him, he felt ft moment's shud- 
deriug horror of himself. He knew that In tbe very depths 
of bis nature there was enough untjiraed savaRery to make 
him capable of crushing bis young brother's life out of him, 
Id ho diire to obstruct his path or oppose him in his 
t. Realizing tbia, a cold dew broke out on his forehead 
he ttembled. 

OSoul of LUith tbat cannot wntleiBtMid &'^\V\" \ia e^- 
" Whence came this evil thoug'b.t Vo. ma^ Vioea SiWfc 
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evi! in myself engender it ? — and does the same bitter gall 
that stirred the blood of Cain lurk in the depth of my being, 
till Opportunity strikes the wicked hour? Eetro me Sathanas! 
After all there was something in the old beliefs — the pious 
horror of a devil, for a devil there is that walks the world, and 
his name is Man ! " 

He rose and paced the room impatiently, what a long day 
it seemed, and with what dreary persistence the rain washed 
against the windows ! He looked out into the street, there 
was not a passenger to be seen, a wet dingy grayness pervaded 
the atmosphere and made everything ugly and cheerless. He 
went back to his books, and presently begun to turn over the 
pages of the quaint Arabic volume into which Feraz had un- 
wisely dipped, gathering therefrom a crumb of knowledge, 
which like all scrappy information had only led him to dis- 
content. 

** All these old experiments of the Egyptian priests were 
simpfe enough," he murmured as he read. "They had one 
substratum of science, the art of bringing the countless atoms 
that fill the air into temporary shape. The trick is so easy 
and natural, that I fancy there must have been a certain con- 
dition of the atmosphere in earlier ages which of itself Bh&^ed 
the atoms, hence the ideas of nymphs, dryads, fauns, and water- 
sprites ; these temporary shapes which dazzled for some fleet- 
ing moments the astonished human eye and so gave rise to 
.all the legends. To shape the atoms as a sculptor shapes 
clay is but a phase of chemistry, a pretty experiment, yet 
what a miracle it would always seem to the uninstructed mul- 
titude ! " 

He unlocked a drawer in his desk, and took from it a box 
of red powder, and two small flasks, one containing minute 
globules of a glittering green color like tiny emeralds, the 
other full of a pale amber liquid. He smiled as he looked at 
these ingredients, and then he gave a glance out through the 
window at the dark and rainy afternoon. ' 

*' To pass the time, why not ? " he queried half aloud. 
"One needs a little diversion sometimes, even in science." 

Whereupon he placed some of the red powder in a small 
bronze vessel and set fire to it. A thick smoke arose at once 
and filled the room with cloud that emitted a pungent per- 
fume, and in which his own figure was scarcely discernible. 
He cast five or six of the little green globules into this smoke; 
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dissolved io their course and melted witliin it, and fin- 
ally he threw aloft a few drops of the amber liquid. The ef- 
fect was estraordiuary and would have seemed iiici'edible to 
any on-looker. for thi'Ougli the cloud a roseate shape made it- 
self slowly visible, a shape that was surrouniled with streiiks 
of light and rainbow flame as with a garland. Vague nt first, 
but aoou growing more distinct, it gathered itsplf into seeming 
substance, and floated nearly to the ground, then rising again, 
Ibalanced itself lightly like a blown feather sideways upon the 
dense mist that tilled the air. In form this " corrusoation of 
atoms, "as El-R4mi called it, resembled a mitiden in the bloom 
of youth, her flowing hair, her sparkling eyes, lier smiling lipa, 
were all plainly discernible ; but, (hat she was a mere phan- 
tasm and creature of the cloud was soon made plain, for 
scarcely had she declared herself in all her rounded, laughing 
lovelinesB, than she melted away and passed into nothingness 
like a dream. The cloud of smoke grew thinner and thinner, 
till it vanished also so completely that there was no more left 
of it than a pale blue ring, such ns might have been puffed 
from a stray cigar. El-Rami, leaning lazily back in his chair, 
had watched the whole development and finish of his " exper- 
iment " with indolent interest and amusement 

"How admirably the lines of beauty are always kept in these 
effects," he said to himself when it was over, "and what afort- 
une I could make with that one example of the concentration 
of atoms it I chose to pass as a Mii-acle-maker. Moses was an 
adept at this kind of thing : so also was a certain Egyptian ~ 
priest named Borsa of Memphis, itLo just for that same grace- 
ful piece of chemistry was judged by the people as divine, 
made king, and loaded with werJtb and honor ; excellent tind 
moflt cunning Borsa I But we — we do not judge any one 'di- 
vine ' in these days of ours, not even God, for He is supposed 
to be simply the lump of leaven working through the loaf of 
matter, though it will always remain a question as to why there 
is any leaven or any loaf at all existing." 

He fell into a train of meditation, which caused him pres- 
ently to take up his pen and write busily many pages of close 
manuscript. Feraz came in at the usual hour with supper, 
and then only he ceased working, and shared the meal with 
his younger brother, ta,lking cheerfully, though saying littla 
but commonplaces, and skilfully steering off any allusion to 
subjects whidi might tend to increase Fi-raz's evident meUft-^ 
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cholj. Once he asked him rather abruptly why he had not 
played any musio that day. 

" I do not know,*' answered the young man, coldly, " I 
seem to have forgotten music with other things." 

He spoke meaningly ; El-Eami laughed, relieved and Ught 
at heart. Those ** other things " meant the name of Lilitb> 
which his will had succeeded in erasing from his brother's 
memory. His eyes sparkled, and his voice gathered new 
richness and warmth of feeling as he said kindly : 

*' I think not, Feraz, I think you cannot have forgotten 
music. Surely it is no extraneous thing, but part of you, a 
lovely portion of your life which you would be loth to misa 
Here is your little, neglected friend," and rising, he took out 
of its case an exquisitely shaped mandolioe inlaid with pearL 
" The dear old lute, for lute it is, though modernized, the 
same shaped instrument on which the rose and fuchsia- 
crowned youths of old. Pompeii played the accompaniment to 
their love-songs ; the same, the very same on which the 
long-haired, dusky-skinned maids of Thebes and Memphis 
thrummed their strange, uncouth ditties to their black-browed 
warrior kings. I Hke it better than the violin ; its form is 
far more pleasing. We can see Apollo with a lute, but it is dif- 
ficult to fancy the Sun-god fitting his graceful arm to the 
contorted position of a fiddle. Play something, Feraz," and 
he smiled wiuningly as he gave the mandoline into his 
brother's hands. "Here," and he detached the plectrum 
from its place under the strings. " With this little piece of 
oval tortoiseshell, you can set the nerves of music quivering, 
those silver wires will answer to your touch like the fibres of 
the human heart struck by the tremolo of passion." 

He paused, his eyes were full of an ardent light, and F6rai 
looked at him wonderingly. What a voice he had ! how elo- 
quently he spoke ! how noble and thoughtful were his feat- 
ures ! and what an air of almost pathetic dignity was given 
to his face by that curiously snow-white hair of his, which so 
incongruously suggested age in youth ! Poor Feraz ! his 
heart swelled within him ; love and secret admiration for his 
brother contended with a sense of outraged pride in himseU« 
and yet, he felt his sullen amour-propre-, his instinct of rebel- 
lion, and his distrustful reserves all oozing away under the 
spell of El-Ram i's persuasive tonp^ue and fascinating manner, 
aad to escape from his own feelings, he bent over the main 
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' iolin« and tried its chords with a trembling band and 
iowncast eyes. 

" You speak of passion," he said, ia a Ion voice, " but jou 
have never known if 

" Oh, have I not?" and El-R4mi laughed liglitlj as he re- 
sumed his seat " Naj, if I had not I should be mure tbna 
man. The lightning has flashed across mv path, FiTiiK, I 'ift-* 
aure you, only it has not killed me ; and I have heeo itmly to 
aheii my blood, drop by drop, for so slight and imperfect a 
production o£ Nature as— a woman ! A thing of wliite fltjsh 
and soft curves and long hair and large eyes, and a iimgh lik« 
the tinkle of a fountain iu our EoBtem courts, a ILing with 
leea mind than a kitten and less fidelity than a hound. Of 
course there are clever ■pvomen and faithful women, but then 
we men do not choose these ; we are fools and we pay for our 
folly. And I also have been a fool in my time. Wiiy shoold 
you imagine I have not f It is flatteriupf to me, but why ? " 

Feraz looked at him again, and in spit« of himself smiled, 
though reluctantly. 

" You alwaya seem to treat all earthly emotions with scorn," 
he replied, evasively, "And once you told me there was no 
Bach thing in the world as love." 

" Nor is there," said El-R:lmi, quickly. " Not ideal love, 
not everlasting love. Love in its highest, purest sense, be- 
longs to other planets, in this its golden wings are clipped 
and it becomes nothing more tban a common and vulgar 
physical atti'sotion." 

Feraz thrummed his mandoline softly. 

"I saw two lovers the other day," he said. "They seemed 
divinely happy." 

"Where did you see them? " 

" Not here. In the land I know beat — my Star." 

El-Bimi looked at him curiously, bat forbore to speak. 

"They were beautiful," went on Feraz ; "they were rest- 
ing together on a bank of flowers, in a little nook of that 
lovely forest where there ai-e thousanda of song-birds sweeter 
than nightingales. Music filled tlie air, a rosy glory filled tha 
— ■-- . tijdir arms were twined ai-ound each oiber, t.lieir lips 
1, and then — Oh ! then theii' joy aiiiote lue wilh I'eiu', be- 
Be — because / was alone and they were together I " 
t His voice trembled. El-EiVmi'a amile had in it sometbicg 
% tnmptission. 
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"Love in your Star is a dream, F6raz," he said, gently; 
•* but love here — here in this phase of things we call Eeality 
—means — di you know what it means ? " 

F^raz shook his head. 

" It means Money. It means lands and houses and a big 

balance at the bank. Lovers do not subsist here on flowers 

and music, they have rather more vulgar and substantial 

appetites. Love here is the disillusion of Love ; there in the 

i land you speak of it may perchance be perfect " 

A sudden rush of rain battering at the windows, accom- 
panied by a gust of wind, interrupted him. 

" What a storm 1 " exclaimed F^raz, looking up. " And you 
are expecting " 

A measured rat-tat-tat at the door came at that moment, 
and El-Eami sprang to his feet Feraz rose also, and set 
aside his mandoline. Another gust of wind whistled by, 
bringing with it a sweeping torrent of hail. 

** Quick ! " said El-Rami, in a somewhat agitated voice. "It 
is — you know who it is. Give him reverent greeting, Feraz, 
and show him at once in here." 

Feraz withdrew, and when he had disappeared, El-R4mi 
looked about him vaguely vdth the bewildered air of a man 
who would fain escape from some difficult position, could he 
but discover an egress. A slight shudder ran through his 
frame, and he heaved a deep sigh. 

" Why has he come to me ? " he muttered. " Why, after 
all these years of absolute silence and indifference to my work, 
does he seek me now? " 



CHAPTEEXIX. 

Standing in an attitude more of resignation than expect- 
ancy he waited, listening. He heard the street-door open 
and shut again ; then came a brief pause, followed by the 
sound of a firm step in the outer hall, and F6raz reappeared, 
ushering in with grave respect a man of stately height and 
majestic demeanor, cloaked in a heavy travelling ulster, the 
hood of which was pulled cowl-like over his head and almost 
concealed his features. 

^'Greeting to M-IUmi Zaranos/' said a rich, mellow voice* 
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'"And 83 this is the weather provided by an Englisli montli 
of Mny ! Well, it laiylit be worse, certes, also it might bo 
better. I should have diabui-deoed myself of these "lend- 
ings " in the hall, but I knew not whether you were quite 
alone," and as he spoke he threw off hta tiloak, which ilrijiped 
with rain, and handed it to Feraz, disclosing himself iu the 
dress of a Cartliuaiaa monk, nil save the diaSgurttig tonsure. 
" I was not certain," he continued, cheerfully, " whether you 
might be ready or wilhug to i-eceive me." 

"I am always ready for such a visitor," said El-Rimi, ad- 
vancittg hesitatingly, and with a curious diffidence in hia 
manner, " and more than willing. Tour presence honors 
this poor house and briugs with it a certain benediction." 

"Q-racetuUy said, EI-Rimi," exclaimed the monk, with a 
keen flash of hia deep-set, blue eyes. " Where did you leam 
to make pretty speeches ? I remember you of old time as 
brusque of tongue and obstinate of humor, and even now 
humility sits ill upon you, 'tis not your favorite practised 
household virtue," 

El-Rimi flushed, but made no reply. He seemed all at 
OQce to have become, even to himself, the merest foohsh no- 
body before this his remarkable-looking visitor with a brow 
and eyes of an inspired evangelist, and the splendid lines of 
thought, aspiration, and endeavor marking the already noble 
countenance with an expression seldom seen on features of 
mortal mould. Feraz now came forward to pi-offer wine and 
sundry other refreshments, all of which were courteouslj' re- 
fused. 

"This lad has grown, El-R;imi," aaid the stranger, survey- 
ing Furaz vrith much interest and Mndlinesa, " siuoe he 
stayed with ua in Cyprus, and studied our views of poesy and 
song. A promising youth he seems, and still your slave ?" 

El-Rimi gave a gesture of deprecation. 

" You mistake," he replied, curtly. " He is my brother and 
my friend, as such he cannot be my slave. He is as free as 
air." 

" Or as an eagle that ever flies back to its eyrie in the rocks 
out of sheer habit," observed the monk with a smile. 
this case you are the eyrie, and the eagle is never absent 
long. Well, what now pretty lad ? " this, as Ffiraz, moved ' 
a sudden instinct which he could not explain to himi 
dropped reverently on one knee. 
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'* Tour blessing," he murmured, timidly. ^'I haye heard it 
gaid that your touch brings peace^ and I — ^I am not at 
peace." 

The monk looked at him benignly. 
) " We Hve in a world of storm, my boy," he said, gently, 
'^ where there is no peace but the peace of the inner spirit 
That with your youth and joyous nature you should surely 
possess, and if you have it not may God grant it you I 'Tis 
the best blessing I can devise." 

And he signed the cross on the young man's forehead, with 
a gentle, lingering touch — a touch under which Feraz trem- 
bled and sighed for pleasure, conscious of the delicious rest- 
fulness and ease that seemed suddenly to pervade his being. 

" What a child he is still, this brother of yours," then said 
the monk, turning abruptly toward El-R^mi. "He craves a 
blessing, while you have progressed beyond all such need." 

£1-Bami raised his dark eyes — eyes full of a burning pain 
and pride, but made no answer. The monk looked at him 
steadily, and heaved a quick sigh. 

** Vigilale et orate ut non intretis in ientationem I " he mur- 
mured. " Truly, to forgive is easy, but to forget is difl&cult. 
I have much to say to you, El-Btlmi, for this is the last time I 
shall meet you * before I go bencfi and be no more seen.* " 

Feraz uttered an involuntary exclamation. 

"You do not mean," he said, almost breathlessly, "that 
you are going to die ? " 

" Assuredly not ! " replied the monk, with a smile. "I am 
going to live. Some people call it dying — but we know bet- 
ter, we know we cannot die." 

" We are not sure," began M-Bami. 
y " Speak for yourself, my friend ! '* said the monk, cheerily. 
"i am sure, and so are those who labor with me. I am not 
^made of perishable composition any more than the dust is 
perishable. Every grain of dust contains a germ of life. I 
am coequal with the dust, and I contain my germ, also, of 
life that is capable of infinite reproduction." 

El-Rami looked at him dubiously, yet wonderingly. He 
seemed the very embodiment of physical strength and vital- 
ity, yet he only compared himself to a grain of dust And 
the very dust held the seeds of life. Truel then after all 
was there anything in the universe, however small and slight, 
that oould die utterly ? And was Lilith right when 8h# Mttd 
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[Jiere wae no Jeatli ? Wearily uu»l iiupalienUy, El-Riiiui j-on- 
<]ei'ed tlie giieEtioii, anil Le uliaoiit litiu'lei] nilL iiervouB iiri- 
tution when tbe eligbt noise of the dooi' shutting tulil him 
that Fernz bad retired, leaviug him aud his m^'yteiiuue vi^it- 
ant alone togetlier. 

Some oiLuutea pnased in silence. The monk e&t quietly 
in El-ILimi's onn chitir, and El-Rinii himself stood close by, 
waiting, oa it seemed, for Bometliing, with a» air of luinglMl 
defiance and i^ipeal. Outside, llie rain and wiiul conlintied 
their gusty altercation; inside, tlic lamp biii-ued lirif^htly, 
ehedding warmth and lustre on the studeut-lite simplinily of 
tiie room. It was tbe monk biinself who at last broke the 
spell of the absolute stilbiess. 

" Tou wonder," he said, slowly, " at the reason of my coin- 
ing here, to you who are a recreant from the myotic lie of 
our brotherhood, to you who hnvo employed the luoBt Kici'ed 
and venerable secrets of oiu' Oi'der to wrest from Life aud 
Nature the matei'ia! for your own self-inter ested labora. You 
tbink I come for information, you think I wish to hear from 
yom- own llpa the results of your scientific scheme of super- 
natural ambition. Alas, El-E.'imi Zaranos ! how little you know 
me ! Prayer has taugiit me more science tlinii Science will 
ever graap. There is nothing in all the catalogue of your 
labora that I do not undei-stan J, and you can give me no new 
message from lands beyond tbo sun. I have come to you 
out of simple pity, to warn you and if possible to save." 

E!-R4mi'8 dark eyea opened wide in astonishment. 

"To warn me?" he eoboed. "To save? From whatf 
Such a mission to me is incoroprphensible " 

" Incomprehensible to your stubborn spirit ; yes, no doubt 
it is," said the monk, with a touch of stern reproach iu bis 
fKTceota, " for you will not see that the Veil of the Eternal, 
tliough it may lift itself u little for you from other men's 
lives, hangs dark across your own, and ia iiupeiTioua to your 
gone. Tou will not grasp the fact that tliough it may be 
given to you to read other men's pnssioiis you caimot read 
your own. You have begun at the wrong end of the mystery, 
Jin-Bami ; you should have mastered yourself first before seek- 
ing to master others. And now there is danger ahead of you. 
Be wise in time ; accept the tru tli before it is too late." 

El-R&mi listened, impatient and incredulous. 

"^e^t what truth ? " he asked, aomev^UvA \i\\.\At\'3. *^ km. 
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I not searchiDjj for truth everywhere and seeking to proTa 
^ ? Give me any sort of truth to hold, and I will grasp it as 
a drowning sailor grasps the rope of rescue I " 

The monk's eyos rested on him in mingled compassion and 
sorrow. 

" After all these years," he said, " are you still asking Pilate's 
question ? " 

"Yes, I am still asking Pilate's question!" retorted El- 
lUmi, with sudden passion. " See you — ^I know who you are, 
great and wise, a master of the arts and sciences, and with 
all your stores of learning still a servant of Christy which, to 
me, is the wildest, maddest incongruity. I grant you that 
Christ was the holiest man that ever lived on earth ; and if I 
swear a thing in His name, I swear an oath that shall not he 
broken. But in His Divinity I cannot, I may not, I dare not 
believe ! — except in so far that there is divinity in all of us. 
One man, born of woman, destined to regenerate the world! 
The idea is stupendous, but impossible to reason ! " 

He paced the room impatiently. 

" If I could believe it — I say * if,' " he continued, " I should 
still think it a clumsy scheme. For every human creature 
livinp; should be a reformer and regenerator of his race." 

" Like yourself ? " queried the monk, calmly. " What have 
you done, for example ? " 

El-Eiimi stopped in his walk to and fro. 

" What have I done ? " he repeated. " Why — nothing ! 
You deem me proud and ambitious, but I am humble enough 
to know how little I know. And as to proofs, well, it is the 
same story. I have proved — nothing." 

" So ? Then are your labors wasted ? " 

" Nothing is wasted, according to your theories even. Yout» 
theories, many of them, are beautiful and soul-satisfying, and 
this one of there being no waste in the economy of the uni- 
verse is, I believe, true. But I cannot accept all you teach. 
I broke my connection with you because I could not bend my 
spirit to the level of the patience you enjoined. It was not 
rebellion — no ! for I loved and honored you, and I still revere 
you more than any man alive, but I cannot bow my neck to 
the yoke you consider so necessary. To begin all work by 
first admitting one's weakness ! — no ! Power is gained by 
never-resting ambition, not by a merely laborious humility 1 ** 

'^ Opinions differ on that point/' said the monk, quietly. ^'I 
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lught to check your ambition. I eiojplj Buiil^Tuie 
Ck>d with joiL Do not leuve liiin out. He IS. 'Xljerefore 
His eziatence must be included iii eve i-^- thing, eren in the 
Bcientifio esanuDation of a drop of dew. ^Yithout Him yo\i 
grope in the dark — you lack the key to the mystery. As au 
example of this, you are youi-self battei-iug agaiuet a shut 
door, and fighting with a Force too ationg foi- you." 

" I most have proofs of God I " said El-H;'uiii, very deliber- 
ately. "Nature proves her esisteiice ; let God prove His! " 

"And does He not prove Jt?" inquired the uaouK, with 
mingled passion and solemnity. "Have you to go further 
than the commonest flower to find Him ?" 

M'Bami shrugged his shoulders ivith an air of light disdain. 

"Nature is Nature," he saiJ ; "God— and there be a God — 
is God. If God works through Nature He arranges things 
very curiously on a system of mutual destruction. You talk 
of flowei^a. Tliey contain both poisonous and healing proper- 
ties — and the poor human race has to study and toil for years 
before finding out which is which. la that kind of Nature, 
or God? Children never know at all, and the poor little 
wretches die often of eating poison-berries of whose deadly 
nature they are not aware. That is what I complain of : we 
are uot aware of evil, and we are not made awiu'e. We have 
to find it out ourselves. And I mniutaiu that it is wanton 
cruelty on the part of the Divine Element to punish us for 
iguorauce which we cannot help. And so the plan of mutual 
destructiveness goes on with the most admirable persistency ; 
the eater is in turn eaten, and, as far as I can mnie out, this 
eeems to be the one Everlasting Iiaw, and surely it is au odd 
and inconsequential arrangement. As for the business of 
ci'eation, that is easy, if once we grant the existence of certain 
comijonent parts of space. Look at this, for example," and he 
took from a corner a thin steel rod about the size of an or- 
dinary walking cane. " If I use this magnet and these few 
ciysljds " — and he opened a hos on the table contnining soma 
Bparkling powder like diamond dust, a pinch of which hs 
threw up into the air — " and play with them thus, you see 
wbnt happens ! " 

And with a dexterous steady motion he waved the steel 
rod rapidly round and round in the apparently empty space 
nhere he tossed aloft the pineh of powdei', aud gradually 
grew into ehape out of the seeming nothingness, m 
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round, large, biilliant globe of prismatic tints, like an en< 
ormously magnified soap-bubble, which followed the move* 
meut of the steel-magnet, rapidly and accurately. The monk 
lifted himself a little in his chair and watched the operation 
with interest and curiosity, till presently El-Rami dropped 
the steel rod from sheer fatigue of arm. But the globe 
went on revolving steadily by itself for a time, and El-Rami 
pointed to it with a smile. 

" If I had the skilj. to send that bubble-sphere out into 
space, solidify it, and keep it perpetually rolling,** he said, 
lightly, *' it would in time exhale its own atmosphere, and 
produce life, and I should be a very passable imitation of 
the Creator.'* 

At that moment the globe broke and yanished like a melt- 
ing snowflake, leaving no trace of its existence but a little 
white dust which fell in a round circle on the carpet. After 
this display, El-B^mi waited for his guest to speak, but the 
monk said nothing. 

" You see,** continued M-B&mi, " it requires a great deal 
to satisfy me with proofs. I must have tangile Fact, not 
"vague imagining." 

The monk raised his eyes, what searching calm eyes they 
were, and fixed them full on the speaker. 

" Your sphere was a fact," he said, quietly. ** Visible to 
the eye, it glittered and whirled, but it was not tangible, 
and it had no life in it. It is a fair example of other Facts, 
so-called. And you could not have created so much as that 

Eerishable bubble had not God placed the materials in your 
ands. It is odd you seem to forget that. No one can work 
v\rithout the materials for working. The question remains. 
Prom whence came those materials ? ** 
El-Rami smiled with a touch of scorn. 
" Rightly are you called Supreme Master 1 ** he said, " for 

Jour faith is marvellous, your ideas of life, both here and 
ereafter, beautiful. 1 wish 1 could accept them, but I 
cannot. Your way does not seem to me clear or reason- 
able, and I have thought it out in every direction. Take the 
doctrine of original sin, for example. What is original sin, 
asd why should it exist ? " 

** It does not exist," said the monk, quickly, " except in so 
lar that we have created it. It is we, therefore, who must 
dtstroy it" 
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£''imi paused, thinking. Xliis vaa the same lesaon 
Lilitli had tiiugbt. 

"If we created it," he aaiil at laat, "and thei-e is a QoJ, 
who ia oinnipoteut, why were we alluwed lo create It ? " 

TIjg monk turned round in his chair with ever eo eltglit 
istiire of impatience. 
How often have I told you, EI-Biuii Zitrfmos," he sftid.. 

of the gift find respoiiaibUity bebtowed on every huiuau|, 
unit. Free- Will ? You, who seek for proofs of the divine, ' 
should realize that thia is the only proof we liave in our- 
selveB, of our close relation \k> ' the image of God.' Ood'e 
laws exist, and it is our Qrat buHiueaa in life to know nnd 
nnderatanil these ; afterward our fate is in our own hiuida 
If we transgress law, or if we fulhl law, we know, or oiiicUt 
to know, the results. If we choose to make evil, it exista 
till we destroy it. Gootl we cannot viah--, heoause it ia 
the very breath of the Univarse. but we oau choose Ut 
breathe in it and loilh it. I have so often gone over this 
ground with you that it seems mere waste of time to go over 
it again, and if you cannot, will not, see that you are creating 
your own d^tiuy, and shaping it to your own will, apart from 
anything that human or divi'.i8 espetience can teaoh you, 
then you are blind indeed. But time wears on apace, and 
I must speak of other things ; one message I have for you 
that will doubtless cause you pain." He waited a moment, 
then went on slowly and sadly. "Yes, the pain will be 
bitter and the sufferiug long, hut the fint has gone forth, 
and ere long yon will be called upon to render up the euul 
of liilith." 

El-K4mi started violently, flushed a deep red, and then 
prew deadly pale. 

"Yuu speak in enigmas," Le said, huskily, and with an 
effort. " What do you know, bow liave you heard " 

He broke of^ his voice failed him, and the monk looked at 
compassionately. 

."Judge not the power of God, El-Bimi ZarAnos," ho said, 

Wutdy, " for it seems you cannot even measure the power 
man. 'Wliat, tUd you think your secret experiment safely 
hid from all knowledge save your uicn ? Nay I you mistake. 
1 have watchtil yi)ur pragreea step by step— your proud 
march onward through such mysteries as never mortal mind 
dutd penetrate before ; but even these woudera have their 
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limit?, and those limits are, for you, nearly reached. You 
must set your captive free ! " 

"Never !" exclaimed El-Rami, passionately, " never while 1 
live ! I defy the heavens to rob me of her ! By every law i& 
nature she is mine I " 

" Peace ! " said the monk, sternly. " Nothing is yours, 
except the fate you have made for yourself. That is yours ; 
and that must and will be fulfilled. That, in its own ap- 
pointed time, will deprive you of Lilith." 

El-R\mi's eyes flashed wrath and pain. 

'' What have you to do with my fate ? " he demanded. 
**How should you know what is in store for me? You are 
judged to have a marvellous insight iuto spiritual things, but 
it is not insight after all so much as imagination and instinct. 
These may lead you wrong. You have gained them, as you 
yourself admit, through nothing but inward concentration 
and prayer. My discoveries are the result of scientific explor- 
ation ; there is no science in prayer ? " 

"Is there not?" And the monk, rising from his chair, 
confronted El-Rami with the reproachful majesty of a king 
who faces some recreant vassal. " Then with all your wis- 
dom you are ignorant — ignorant of the commonest laws of 
simple sound. Do you not yet know, have you not yet 
learned, that sound vibrates in a million million tones through 
eveiT nook and corner of the universe ? Not a whisper, not 
a cry from human lips is lost, not even the trill of a bird or 
the rustle of a leaf. All is heard, all is kept, all is repro- 
duced at will, forever and ever. What is the use of your 
modern toys, the phonograph and the telephone, if they do 
not teach you the fundamental and external law by which 
these adjuncts to civilization are governed? God, the great, 
patient, loving God, hears the huge sounding-board of space 
re-echo again and yet again with rough curses on Bis name, 
with groans and wailings ; shouts, tears, and laughter send 
shuddering discord through His everlasting vastness — but 
amid it all there is a steady strain of music, full, sweet, and 
pure, the music of perpetual prayer ! No science in prayer 
Such science there is, that by its power the very ether parts 
asunder as by a lightning stroke, the highest golden gate- 
ways are unbarred, and the connecting link 'twixt God and 
man stretches itself through space, between and round all 
worlds, defying any force to bres^ tti^ cvuncent of its messages.* 
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He sppbe with feiTor anJ pnssion ; Kl-mmi Usteiieil, Eilent 
Bud unconTUiced. 

" I waste my words, I know," continne J f lie moak ; " tar 

you yourself suffices. What your brain daree deviBe. nbat 
your hand dares attempt, that you will do, uuoilviBcdlr, euie 
of your success without the help of God or man. Nevertho- 
less, you may not keep tlie soul of Lilith." 

Hia voice was *ery soleniu yet sweet ; I'U-R'iml, lifting hia 
head, looked full at him, wondenii},'ly, eiiruei^tly, anJ ae one 
in doubt Theu his mind seemed to grasji more complet«ly 
Ilia Tiaitor'B splendid presence, the iioble face, ihe sof^ com- 
manding eyes, and iiujfinctively he hent his proud liead with 
a sudtlen reverence. 

"Ti-uly you are a godlike man," he said, slowly. "God* 
like in strength and pure-hearted as « child. 1 would trust 
you iu many things, if not in nil. Therefore, as by some 
strange means you have possessed yourself of niy secret, come 
with me, and I will show you the chiefeat mniTcl of my 
Bcieuce, the life I claim, the spirit I dominate. Your warn- 
ing I cannot accept, because you wara me of what is impoaai- 
ble. IrapoBsible, I say impossible ! for the hujnaii Lilith, 
God's Lilith, died, according to God's will ; mij Lihth hves, 
according to My will. Come and see, then perhaps j-ou will 
understand how it is that I — I, and not God any longer — 
claim and possess the Soul I saved ! " 

Witli these words uttered in a thrilling tone of pride and 
passion lie opened the study door, and with a mute, inviting 
gesture led the way out. In ailence and with a pensive step 
the n>onk slowly followed. 
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CHAPTER XX 



IsTO the beautiful room, glowing with its regal buea of 
gold and purple, where the spell-bound Lilith lay, "F-l-RAmi 
led his thoughtful and seemingly i'eluctant gueul. Zarobs 
met them on the threshold and was about to fipfak, but at 
sn imperative sign from her master she refrained, and con- 
tented herself merely with a searching and inqiiisilive glanos I 
at the stately monk, the like of whom she had uevrr seen bft" 
lorck She had good cause to be Bui'prised, tat \n 6.VV i'tit tisaa 
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the had known him, El-Rami had never permitted anj yudtor 
to enter the shrine of LiUth's rest. Now he had made a new 
departure, and in the eagerness of her desire to know why 
, this stranger was thus freely admitted into the usually for* 
bidden precincts, she went her way downstairs to seek Feraz 
and learn from him the explanation of what seemed so mys- 
terious. But it was now past ten o'clock at night, and Feraa 
was asleep, fast locked in such a slumber that though Zaroba 
shook him and called him several times she could not rouse 
him from his deep and almost death-Uke torpor. Baffled in 
her attempt she gave it up at last, and descended to the 
kitchen to prepare her own frugal supper, resolving, however, 
that as soon as she heard Feraz stirring she would put him 
through such a catechism that she would find out, in spjte of 
El-BAmi's haughtv reticence, the name of the unknown visitor 
and the nature oi his errand. 

Meanwhile, El-RA,mi himself and his grave companion 
stood by the couch of Lilith, and looked upon her in all her 
peaceful beauty for some minutes in silence. Presently El- 
R^mi grew impatient at the absolute impassiveness of the 
monk's attitude and the strange look in his eyes — a look 
which expressed nothing but solemn compassion and rever- 
ence. 

** Well ! " he exclaimed, almost brusquely, " now you see 
Lilith as she is." 

" Not so ! " said the monk, quietly. " I do not see her as 
she is. But I ham seen lier, whereas, . . . you have not 1 ** 

El-Rimi turned upon him somewhat angrily. 

"Why will you always speak in riddles?" he said. "In 
.plain language, what do you mean?" 

\ " In plain language I mean what I say," returned the monk, 
[composedly. " And I tell you I have seen Lilith. The Soul 
of Lilith is Lilith ; not this brittle casket made of earthly ma- 
terials which we now look upon, and which is preserved from 
decomposition by an electric fluid. But, beautiful as it is, it 
is a corpse and nothing more." 

El-R^mi regarded him with an expression of haughty 
amazement. 

" Can a corpse breathe ? " he inquired. " Can a corpse have 
color and movement? This body was the body of a child 
when first I began my cxponment : now it is a woman's form, 
full-grown and perfect, tuil you toll me it is a corpse t " 
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** I tell jon no more than yon told F^raz," said the monk, 
ooldly. '' When the boy trespassed your command and yield- 
ed to the suggestion of your slave Zaroba, did you not assure 
him that lilith was dead f " 

El-E4mi started ; these words certainly gave him a violent 
shock of amazement. 

"God!" he exclaimed, "How can you know all this? 
Where did you hear it ? Does the very air convey messages 
to you from a distance ? Does the light copy scenes for you, 
or what is it that gives you such a superhuman faculty for 
knowing everything you choose to know ? " 

The monk smiled gravely. 

"I have only one method of work, El-Rami," he said, "and 
that method you are perfectly aware of, though you would 
not adopt it when I would have led you into its mystery. * No 
man cometh to the Father but by Me.' You know that old, 
well-worn text, read so often, heard so often, that its true 
meaning is utterly lost sight of and forgotten. * Coming to 
the Father ' means the attainment of a superhuman intuition, 
a superhuman knowledge, but as you do not believe in these 
things let them pass. But you were perfectly right when 
you told Fcraz that this Lilith is dead ; of course she is dead, 
dead as a plant that is dried but has its color preserved, and 
is made to move its leaves by artificial means. This body's 
breath is artificial, the liquid in its veins is not blood, but a 
careful compound of the electric fluid that generates all life, 
and it might be possible to preserve it thus forever. Whether 
its gi'owth would continue is a scientific question ; it might 
and it might not, probably it would cease if the Soul held no 
more communication with it. For its growth, which you con- 
sider so remarkable, is simply the result of a movement of the 
brain ; when you force back the Spirit to converse through its 
medium the brain receives an impetus which it communicates 
to the spine and nerves, the growth and extension of the 
muscles is bound to follow. Nevertheless, it is really a chemi- 
cally animated corpse ; it is not Lilith. Lilith herself, I know." 

"Lilith herself, you know I" echoed El-Eumi, stupefied. 
" You know. . . . ! What is it that you would imply ? " 

" I know Lilith," said the monk, steadily, " as you have never 
known her. I have seen her as you liavo never seen lier. She 
is a lonely creature, a wanderiiip^ ancfol forov-v vrniting, for- 
ever hoping. Uiiloveil, save by tijo IligliCfcil Love, she wend 
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her flight fum star to star, from world to world, a spirit 
beautiful, but incomplete as a flower without its stem, a bird 
without its mate. But her destiny is changing, she will not 
be alone for long, the hours ripen to their best fulfilment, and 
Lore, the crown and completion of her being, will unbind her 
chains and send her soaring to the Highest Joy in the glori- 
ous liberty of the free." 

While he spoke thus, softly, yet with eloquence and passion, 
a dark flush crept over El-Rami's face, his eyes glittered and 
his hand trembled, he seemed to be making some fierce in- 
ward resolve. He controlled himself, however, and asked, 
with a studied indifierence : 

** Is this your prophecy ? " 

"It is not a prophecy, it is a truth," replied the monk, 
gently. "If you doubt me, why not ask Her? She is 
here." 

"Here?" El-E^mi looked about vaguely, first at the 
speaker, then at the couch where the so-called " coi-pse " lay 
breathing tranquilly. "Here, did you say? Naturally, of 
course she is here." 

And his glance reverted again to Lilith's slumbering form. 

" No, not here" said the monk, with a gesture toward the 
couch, "but — there!*' 

And he pointed to the centre of the room where the lamp 
Bhed a mellow golden lustre on the pansy-embroidered carpe^ 
and where from the tall, crystal vase of Venice-ware, a fresh, 
branching cluster of pale roses exhaled their delicious per- 
fume. El-Rami stared, but could see nothing ; nothing save 
the lamp-light and the nodding flowers. 

" There ! " he repeated, bewildered. " Where ? " 

"Alas for you that you cannot see her," said the monk, 
compassionately. " Tliis blindness of your sight proves that 
for you the veil has not yet been withdrawn. Lilith is there, 
I tell you ; she stands close to those roses, her white fonn 
radiates like lightning ; her hair is like the glory of the sun- 
shine on amber, her eyes are bent upon the flowers, which are 
fully conscious of her shining presence. For flowers are 
aware of angels' visits when men see nothing ! Round her 
and above her are the trailing films of light caught from the 
farthest stars. Slie is alone as usual, her looks are wistful and 
appealing. Will you not speak to her ? " 

El-Bami's surpiise, vexation, and fear were beyond all 
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wds as lie Le.^ii:! thie description. Tbsu lie became scornful 
ftud increJuloutj. 

" Speak to her ! " be repeated. " Nay, if you see her u 
plainly aa you say, let her speak ! " 

" You will uot imderstaDd bei' epeecli," said tbe mouk. 
"Not nnlesB it be conveyed to you in earthly words through 
that eai'tlily mcdiam there" — and he pointed to the fair form 
on the couch — " but, otherwise, you will not know what she 
is B.iyiiir;. NercrthelesB, if you wish it, she shall speak ! " 

"I wish nothing," said El-Iiftmi, quiokly and haughtily. 
"If you imagine you see her, and if you can coitimaiid tlua 
creature of your imagination to spoak, why, do so ; but Lilith, 
as 1 know her, speaks to none save me." 

The monk lifted liis hands with a solemn movement ns of 
prayer. 

" SduI of Lilith ! " he said, entreatingly, " Angel-wanderw 
in the spheres beloved of God, if, by tbe Master's grace, I 
have seen tbe vision clearly — apeak ! " 

Silence followed. El-Mmi Qsed hia eyes on Lilith 's visible, 
recumbent form ; no voice could make reply, he thought, 
save that which must issue from those lovely lips curved close 
in placid slumber ; but the monk's gaze woe fastened iti quit« 
ail opposite direction. All at once a strain of music, soft aa 
a soiig played on the water by moonlight, rippled through 
the room. With mellow richness the cadence rose and fell ; 
it had a marvellous sweet soiind, rhythmical and stiggestiTe 
of words — unimaginative words, fairies' language — anything 
that was removed from mort-al speech, but that was all the 
same capable of utterance. El-Rami listened perplexed ; he 
had never heard anything so convincingly, almost painfully, 
Bweet, till suddenly it ceased as it had begun, abruptly, and 
the monk looked round at him. 

" Ton heard her ? " he inquireil. " Did you understand ? " 

"Understand what?" asked El-Rami, impatiently. "I 
geai'd music, nc-thing more." 

The monk's eyes rested upon him in grave compassion. 

'• Your spiritual perception does not go far, El-Eami Za- 
rftnoa," he said, gently; "Lilith spoke; her voice was tha 

El-Ri'imi trembled ; for once his strong nerves were some- 
I what shaken, The man beside him was one whom he knew 
■^tadM absolutely truthful, unselfislily wise ; one who scome^ 
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** trickery " and who had no motive for deceiving him ; one 
also who was known to possess a strange and manrellous jb^ 
miliarity with " things unproved and unseen." In spite of 
his sceptical nature, all he dared assume against his guest 
was that he was endowed with a perfervid imagination which 
persuaded him of the existence of what were really only the 
" airy nothings " of his brain. The ii-reproachable grandeur,' 
purity, and simplicity of the monk's Ufe, as known among Ins 
brethren, were of an ideal pei-fection never befoi'e attempted 
or attained by man, and as he met the steady, piercing, faith- 
fuL look of his companion's eyes — clear, fine eyes, such as, 
reverently speaking, one might have imagined the Christ to 
have had when in the guise of humanity He looked lovo on 
all the world — El-R^mi was fairly at a loss for worda Pres- 
ently he recovered himself sufficiently to speak, though his 
accents were hoarse and tremulous, 

" I will not doubt you," he said, slowly ; " but if the Soul 
ef Lilith is here present, as you say, and if it spoke, surely I 
may know the purport of its language ! " 

" Surely you may ! " replied the monk. " Ask her in your 
own way to repeat what she said just now. There " — and he 
smiled gravely as he pointed to the couch — " there is your 
human phonograph ! " 

Perplexed, but willing to solve the mystery, El-Rami bent 
above the slumbering girl, and taking her hands in his own 
called her by name in his usual manner. The reply came 
soon, though somewhat faintly. 

" I am here I " 

" How long have you been here ? " asked El-RamL 

"Since my friend came." 

" Who is that friend, Lilith ? " 

** One that is near you now," was the response. 

** Did you speak to this friend a while ago ? " 

"Tes!" 

The answer was more like a sigh than an assent 

" Can you repeat what you said ? ' 

Lilith stretched her fair arms out with a gesture of weari- 
ness. 

" I said I was tired," she murmured, '* tired of the search 

through infinity for things that are not. A wayward Will 

hidam^ l&ok for Evil. I search but cannot find it. For Hell a 

place 0I pain and torment^ up and do^ix, ^xoxicsid ^ud around 
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B everlaeting circles I wend ray viaj, mill can discoTAr n* 
aui^ti abode of misery. Tben I bring back tlie meuaeea ol 

truth, but tLey are rejected, ctud I itm Boironful. AU tbo 
realms of God ai* briglit wiih beauty save lliis ou« daik pi i&OB 
ot juau's fautastic dream, Wby «m I bound licie? I loDg 
to reach tlie liglit ! I am tired of tbe darkuess ! " Bbo paused, 
then added, " tbia is what I tiaid to one who is ui,v [neud," 

Vaguely pained, and atricken with a sudden remorse, El- 
Baioi asked ; 

" Am not I your friend, Lilitli ? " 

A shudder ran through her delicate Umba Then the an* 
swer came distinctly, yet reluctantly. 

"No!" 

El-Rami di'Opped her haudu as though he had been stung ; 
his face was very pale. Tbe monl; touched liim on the 
shoulder. 

" Why ai-e you so moved ? " he asked, " a spirit cannot lie ; 
ao angel cannot flatter. How ahould she call you friend — jou, 
who detain her here solely for your own interested purposes? 
To you she is a ' subject ' merely, no more than the butterfly 
dissected by the naturalist, Tbe butterfly has hopes, ambi- 
tions, loves, delights, inuocent wishes, nay even a reUgion. 
What are all these to the giim-epectacled scientist who breaks 
il£ delicate wings? The soul of Lilith, like a climbing flower, 
strains instinctively upward, but you (for a certain time only) 
according to the natural magnetic laws which compel the 
stronger to subdue the weaker, have been able to keep this, 
her ethereal essence, a partial captive imder your tyrannical 
dominance. Yes, I say ■ tyrannical,' gi-eat wisdom should in- 
spii'C love, but in you it only inspires deapotisin. Yet with 
' all your skill and calculation you have stxangely overlooked 
one Inevitable result of your great experiment." 
- El-Rami looked up inquiiingJy, but said nothing. 

" How it is that you have not foreseen this thing I cannot 
imagine," continued the monk, " the body of Lilith has grown 
under your very eyes from the child to the woman by the 
merRst mateiinl means, tlie chemicals which nature gives ui, 
and the forces which natui'e allows us to employ. How thra 
should you deem it possible for the soul to reraiiin Btationary? 
With every fi-esh experience its form expands, its desires in- 

Kits knowledge widens, atid the evei:\a.«lvo^\\*t<;«K&^<sV 
ujxtlff its Hie to love's priiuesnl aovuce- '&* wa^ w 
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Lilith is awakening to its fullest immortal consciousness, she 
realizes her connection with the great angelic worlds, her 
kindredship with those worlds' inhabitants, and as she gains 
this glorious knowledge more certainly, so she gains strength. 
And this is the result I warn you of ; her force will soon 
baffle yours, and you will have no more influence over her 
than you have ovei* the highest Archangel in the realms of the 
Supreme Creator." 

" A woman's soul ! only a looman's soul, remember that I " 
said El-Eami, dreamily, ''how should it baffle mine? Of 
slighter character, of more sensitive balance, and always prone 
to yield, how should it prove so strong ? Though, of course 
you will tell me that souls like angels, are sexless." 

" I will tell you nothing of the sort," said the monk, qmetly. 
" Because it would not be true. All created things have sex, 
even the angels. * Male and female created He them,' recol- 
lect that, when it is said God made man in ' His Own Image.' " 

El-E4mi's eyes opened wide in astonishment. 

" What 1 Is it possible you would endow God Himself 
with the Feminine attributes as well as the Masculine ? " 

" There are Two Governing Forces of the Universe," replied 
the monk, deliberately. " One, the masculine, is Love, the 
other, feminine, is Beauty. These Two, reigning together, are 
GOD ; just as man and wife are One. From Love and Beauty 
proceed Law and Order. You cannot away with it, it is so. 
Love and Beauty produce and reproduce a million forms with 
more than a miUion variations, and when God made Man in 
His Own Image, it was as Male and Female. From the very 
first growths of life in all worlds, from the small, almost im- 
perceptible beginning of that marvellous Evolution which re- 
sulted in Humanity — evolution which to us is calculated to 
have taken thousands of years, whereas in the Eternal count- 
ings it has occupied but a few moments. Sex was proclaimed 
in the lowliest sea-plants, of which the only remains we have 
are in the Silurian formations, and was equally maintained in 
the humblest lingula inhabiting its simple bivalve shell. Sex 
is proclaimed throughout the Univei-se with an absolute and 
unswerving regularity through all grades of nature. Nay, 
there are even Male and Female Atmospheres which, when 
combined produce forms of life." 

** You go far, I should say much too far, in your supposed 
Jjawf "said M-ItAmi, wonderingly aud Bb^tWa dsnaiWy, 
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" And you, my good friend, stop sliort, and oppose youreelf 
ttgainst all Law, when it tLreatene to interfere with your 
work," retorted the monk. " The proof is, that you are con- 
vinced you can keep the Soul of Lilith to wait upon your will 
Kt pleasure like another Ai'ieL Wliereas the Law is, that at 
the deatined moment she shall be free. IViae Shakeapetire 
can teacli you this, Prospero had to give hia 'fine Bpiril' lib- 
erty in the end. If you could shut Lilith up in her mortal 
fnime again, to live a mortal life, the case mi(;:ht be difiei'ent ; 
but that you cannot do, since the mortal frame is too dead to 
be capable of retaining such a Fire-Essence as heis is now." 

" You thiuk that ? " queried El-Kiimi — he spoke tnechani- 
cnlly, his thoughts were travelling elsewhere in a sudden new 
dii'ection of Iheir own. 

The moiik regarded him with friendly but always compas* 
eionate eyes. 

" I not only think it — I knoio it I " he replied. 

El-Bami met his gaze fiiedly. 

"Tou would seem to know most things," he observed. 
"Now, in this matter I consider that I am more humble- 
minded than yourself ; for I cannot say I ' know ' anything. 
Tlte whole boIeu- system appears to me to be in a gradually 
changing condition, and each day one set of facts is followed 
by another entirely new set, which replace the first and render 
them useless, " 

"There is nothing useless," interposed the monk, "not 
even a so-called 'fact' disproved. EiTor leads to the dis- 
covery of Truth. And Truth alivays discloses the one great, 
unalterable Fact— GOD." 

" As I told you, I must have proofs of God," said El-B&mi, 
with a chill smile. " Proofs that satisfy me, personally 
speaking. At present I believe in Force only." 

" And how is Force generated ? " inqiured the monk 

" That we shall discover in time. And not only the How, 
but also the Why. In the meantime we must prove and test 
gll jioBsibilities, both material and spiritual. And as far aa 
BUch proving goes, I think you can scarcely deny that this 
experiment of mine on the girl Lihth is a wonderful one ? " 

"I cannot grant you that," returned the monk, gravely. 
"Most Eastern magnetists can do what you have done, pror 
" 'led he have the necessaiy Will. To d&Vnft\\ 'Oae'Swi^. wi^k i 

itwJ^ and yet keep the body all\e, ia kiv Q-ea^^awi. "CbA 
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has been performed by others and will be performed again, 
but to keep Body and Soul struggling against each other in 
unnatural conflict, requires cruelty as well as Will. It is, as 
I before observed, the vivisection of a butterfly. The scien- 
tist does not think himself barbarous, but his barbarity out- 
weighs his science all the same." 

" You mean to say there is nothing surprising in my 
work?" j 

"Why should there be ! " said the monk, curtly. "Barbar- ^ 
ism is not wonderful I What is truly a matter for marvel is 
Yourself. You are the most astonishing example of self-in- 
flicted blindness I have ever known." 

El-R&mi breathed quickly ; he was deeply angered, but he 
had self-possession enough not to betray it As he stood, 
sullenly silent, his guest's hand fell gently on his shoulder, 
his guest's eyes looked earnest love and pity into his own. 

"El-RAmi Zar&nos," he said, softly, "you know me. You 
know I would not lie to you. Hear, then, my words : As I 
see a bird on the point of flight, or a flower just ready to 
break into bloom, even so I see the Soul of Lilith. She is on 
the verge of the Eternal Light ; its rippling wave, the great 
sweet wave that lifts us upward, has already touched her 
delicate consciousness, her aerial organism. You, with 
your briUiant brain, your astonishing grasp and power over 
material forces, you are on the verge of darkness, such a 
gulf of it as cannot be measured, such a depth as cannot be 
sounded. Why will you fall? Why do you choose Daiknesa 
rather than Light ? '* 

"Because my 'deeds are evil,' I suppose,**' retorted El« 
Bitmi, bitterly. " You should finish the text while you are 
about it. I think you misjudge me ; however, you have not 
heard all. You consider my labor as vain, and my experi- 
ment futile ; but I have some strange results yet to show you 
in writing. And what I have written I desire to place in 
your hands that you may take all to the monasteiy, and keep 
my discoveries, if they are discoveries, among the archives. 
What may seem the wildest notions to the scientists of to-day 
may prove of practical utility hereafter." 

He paused, and bending over Lilith, took her hand and 
called her by name. The reply came rather more quickly 
tiian umiAL 

''I am berB I " 
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"Be liere no longer, Lilith," said El-R/imi, speaking with 
uuusuul gentleness. " Go home to tlmt fair garden you lore 
on tLe high hills of the bright world aalled Alcyoue. There 
rest and be happy till 1 siirnnion you to earth agaiD." 

He released her hand, it fell limply Id its UBiial position oa 
her hreost, and her face beeauie white and rigid ae sculptured 
marble. He watched her lyiag eo for a minute or two, th6n4 
turuiug to the monk, observed ; , 

" She has left ua at ouoe, ae you see. Surely you will own' 
that I do not grudge her her liberty 1 " 

"Her hherty is not oomplete," Haid the monk, quietly. 
"Her hnppinesB therefore is oidy temporary." 

El-Bami shrugged hia shoulderB indifferently. 

" What does that matter, if, aa you declare, her time of cap. 
tivity is soon to end ? AMording to your prognostioatioua 
she will ere long set heraelf free." 

The monk's fiiie eyea flashed forth a oalm and holy triumph. 

" Most ftssurecUy she will I " 

El-Bftmi looked at him and seemed nhont to make some 
angry retort, but, checking himself, he bowed with a kind of 
mingled submiaaiTeneaa and irony, saying : 

" I will not be so disoourteouB as to doubt your word. 
But I would only remind you that nothing in this world is 
certain " 

■' Except the Law of God I " interrupted the monk, with 
passionate cmphuaiB. " That is immutable, and agaiuat that^ 
El-Ri'imi Zariinos, you conteud in vain I Opposed to that^ 
your strangth am! power muat come to naught, and nil they 
who wonder at your skill and wisdom shaU by and by asb 
one another the old question, ' ]V}ial went ye out for to see t ' 
And the answer shall describe your fate — ' A nted sliaken by 
'he wirtd .' ' " 

He turned away as he sitoke, and without another look ai 
the beautiful Lihth, he left the room. El-Il'mii atood irreso. 
lute for K moment, thinking deeply ; then, touching tlie bell 
which would aumraon Zaroba back to hev nsunl duty of 
watching the tranced gii'l, he swiftly followed his mysteiiou* 
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C3HAPTER XXI 

He found him quietly seated in the study, close beside the 

window which he had thrown open for air. The rain had 

. ceased, a few stars shone out in the misty sky, and there was 

• a fresh smell of earth and grass and flowers as though all were 

^suddenly growing together by some new impetus. 

" * The winter is past, the rain is over and gone ! arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come away ! * " quoted the monk, 
softly, half to himself and half to El-R^mi, as he saw the lat- 
ter enter the room, " Even in this great and densely-peo- 
pled city of London, Nature sends her messengers of spring, 
see here ! " 

And he held out on his hand a delicate insect with shining 
iridescent wings that glistened like jewels. 

" This creature flew in as I opened the window," he con- 
tinued, surveying it tenderly. " What quaint and charming 
stories of Flower-land it could tell us if we could but under- 
stand its language I Of the poppy-palaces and rose-leaf 
saloons colored through by the kindly sun, of the loves of the 
lady-birds and the political controversies of the bees ! How 
dare we make a boast of wisdom I This tiny denizen of air 
baffles us ; it knows more than we do." 

"With regard to things of its own sphere it knows more, 
doubtless," said El-Rami, " but concerning our part of crea- 
tion, it knows less. These things are equally balanced. You 
seem to me to be more of a poet than either a devotee or a 
scientist." 

" Perhaps I am ! " and the monk smiled as he carefully 
wafted the pretty insect out into the darkness of the night 
again. ** Yet poets are often the best scientists, because they 
never know they are scientists. They arrive by a sudden in- 
tuition at the facts which it takes several Professors Dry-as- 
Dust years to discover. When once you feel you are a sci- 
entist, it is all over with you. You are a clever biped who 
has got hold of a crumb out of the Universal Loaf, and for 
all your days afterward you are turning that crumb over and 
over uilder your analytical lens. But a poet takes up the 
whole Loat unconsciously, and hands portions of it about 
at Jjap-hazard and with the abstracted 'bdx«i.V\ox ol ot^a m a 
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JreaD), n wild and extravagniit proceBs ; but then, what would 
you ? Hia nature could Dot do with a cnimb No, I dare 
aot call mj'self ' poet ' ; if 1 gave luyaelf any title iit nil, I 
would say, witli all Lumbleueas, tliat I aui a Rynipalhizer." . 
"You do uot sympathize with me," observed El-Hiimi, 



1 






" My friend, at the immediate moment, you do not ueed 
my sympathy. You are sufficient for yourself. But, should 
you ever make a claim upon me, be sure I shall not fail." 

He spoke earnestly and cheerily, and smiled, but El-Bami 
did not return the smile. He was bending over a deep 
drawer in hia writing-table, and aftei a little search he took 
out two bulky i-olls of mauuacript, tied and sealed. 

"Look there ! " he said, indicating the titles with an air of 
triumph. 

The monk obeyed and read aloud : 

" ' The Inhabitants of Siiius — Their Laws, Customs, and 
Pi-ogi'ess.' Well ? " 

"Well!" echoed EI-Rami. "la such information, gained 
from LUith in her wanderings, of no value ? " 

The monk made no direct reply, but read the title of the 
second MS. : 

The World of Neptune— How It is composed of One 
iBand Distinct Nations, "United Under one Eeigning Em- 

■or, Known at the Present Ei'a as Ustalvian the Tenth.' 

id again I say, well? What of all this, except to liazard 
the temark that Ustalvian is a great creature and auppoits 
hia responsibilities admirably ? " 

El-Eiimi gave a gesture of irritation and impatience. 

"Surely it must interest you ? " he said. " Surely you can- 
not have known these things positively— — " i 

"Stop, stop my friend ! " interposed the monk. " Do you 
know them positively? Do you accept any of Lilith's newa 
asposilive f Come, you are honest ; confess you do not ! You 
cannot believe her, though yoa ai-e puzzled to make out as to 
where she obtains her information, which has certainly noth- 
ing to do with this world, or any external inipressioii. And 
that is why she is really a Sphinx to you still, in spite 
of your power over her. As for being interested, of 
course I am interested. It is impossible not to be interested 
in everything, even in the development of a grub. But yoa 
' we not made any discovery that is Bpecv»i\'3 liew Vi ■nue, Y 
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have my own Messenger ! " He raised his eyes one moment 
with a brief, devout glance, then resumed, quietly, '* There are 
other * detached ' spirits, besides that of your Lilith, who 
have found their way to some of the planets and have re- 
turned to tell the tale. lu one of our monasteries we have a 
very exact description of Mars obtained in this same way, its 
landscapes^ its cities, its people, its various nations, all very 
csoncisely given. These are but the beginnings of discoveries, 
the feeling for the Clue, the Clue itself will be found one 
day." 

« The Clue to what ? " demanded El-Rami. " To the stellar 
mysteries, or to Life's mystery ? " 

" To everything ! '* repUeJ the monk, fii*mly, "To eveiy*^ 
thing that seems unclear and pei'plexing now. It will all be 
unravelled for us in such a simple way that we shall wonder 
why we did not discover it before. As I told you, my friend, 
1 am above all things, a sympathizer. I sympathize, God 
knows how deeply and passionjitely, with what I may call 
the unexplained woe of the world. The other day I visited a 
poor fellow who had lost his only child. He told me he 
could believe in nothing. He said that what people call the 
goodness of God was only cruelty. * Why take this boy ! ' he 
cried, rocking the pretty little corpse to and fro on his breast. 
* Why rob me of the chief thing I had to live for? Oh, if I 
only knew as positively as I know day is day and night is 
night that I should see my living child again, and possess 
his love in another world than this, should T repine as I do ? 
No, I should believe in God*s wisdom, and I should try to be 
a good man instead of a bad one. But it is because I do not 
know, that I am broken-hearted. If there is a God, surely 
He might have given us some little certain clue by the way 
of help and comfort ! ' Thus he wailed, and my heart ached 
for him. Nevertheless, the clue is to be had, and I believe 
it will be found suddenly in some little, deeply-hidden un- 
guessed Law. We are on the track of it, and I fancy we shall 
Boon find it." 

" Ah I and what of the millions of creatures who, in the 
by-gone eras, having no clue, have passed away without any 
sort of comfort ? " asked El-R-imi. 

" Nature takes time to manifest her laws," replied the 

monk, " A/);] it must be remembered that what \vc call * time ' 

is not Nataro's comiiiiia at all. T\\e meWiod l^ature has of 
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jountiug time may be faintly guessed by provea ecientific 
Let ; as, foi- iniitauce, lake the Comet wliicU appeui'ed iu 1711 
itricl mathematicians calculated that tbla bi'Uliant world (for 
ia a worldl needs 122,ti83 jeai's to perform ■ one eiugle 
■ouit! Aud yet tlie circuit of a Comet is sui-elj not so 
mucb time to allow for God and Nature to declare a Meaa- 

El-Kiimi sliuddered slightly. 

"All the same, it ia horrible to think of," he said, "all 
those euoroious periods, those et«i'nal TastueBses ! For, 
during the 122,663 years ive die aud pass into the Silence." 

" Into the Silence of the Explauatiou ? " queried the monk 
softly, " for there is an Explanation, and we ai-e all hound to 
know it at some time or other, else Creation would be but a 
poor and bungling business." 

"M we are bound to know," said El-Rilnai, "then every 
living oi-eature is bound to linow, since every living creature ■ 
Buffers cruelly, in wi'etched ignorance of the cause of its 
suffering. To every atom, no matter hoiv infinitely miuute, 
muat be given this ' explanation,' to dogs and birds as well oa ' 
men, nuy even to flowers must be declared the meaning of 
tlxe mystery." 

"Unless the flowers tnow already !" suggested the monk 
with a smile, " which ia quite possible I " 

" Oh, everything ia ' possible ' according to your way of 
thinking," said El K&mi, somewhat impatiently. If one ia a ■ 
Tiaionary, one would scarcely be surprised to see the le- 
gended, ' Jacob's ladder' leaning against that dork midnight 
eky and the angela descending and ascending it. And so," 
Eire he touched the two rolls of manuscript lying on the 
h\ei, " you find no use in these ? " 

" I personally have no use for tljem," responded his guesty 
but as you desire itv I will take charge of them in safe keep- 
tg at the monaateiy. Every little liuJi kept to forge the chain 
of diacovei'y of course. By the way, while on this subject, I 
mnfit not forget to speak to you about poor old Ki'emlin. I 
hoA ft letter from liim about two months ago, I very much 
that famous Disk of his will be his ruin." 
Such an intiination will console him vastly I " observecl 
l&ui, earcastically. 
" Consolation has nothing to do with the matter. If a. mwi j 
wilfuJJy into danger, danget wiW ^oViflw^ei'iB^Si-^'^'A. 
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the way for him. I always told Kremlin that his proposed 
design was an unsafe one, even before he went out to Africa 
fifteen years ago in seai'ch of the magnetic spar, a crystalline 
formation whose extraordinary reflection-power he learned 
from me. However, it must be admitted that he has come 
marvellously close to the unravelling of the enigma at which 
he works. And when you see him next you may tell him 
from me, that if he can— mind, it is a very big * if ' — if he can 
follow the movements of the Third Eay on his Disk he will 
be following the signals from Mars. To make out the mean- 
ing of those signals is quite another matter, but he can safely 
classify them^ as the Hght-vibrations from that particular 
planet." * 

" How is he to tell which is the Third Eay that falls among 
a fleeting thousand ? " asked El-Rami, dubiously. 

" It will be diflficult, of course, but he can try," returned the 
monk. "Let him first cover the Disk with thick, dark 
drapery, and then when it is face to face with the stars in the 
zenith, uncover it quickly, keeping his eyes fixed on its sur- 
face. In one minute there will be three distinct flashes, the 
third is from Mars. Let him endeavor to follow that third 
ray in its course on the Disk, and probably he will anive at 
something worth remark. This suggestion I offer by way of 
assisting him, for his patient labor is both wonderful and pa- 
thetic, but, it would be far better and wiser were he to re- 
sign his task altogether. Yet, who knows ! The ordained end 
may be the best ! " 

" And do you know this * ordained end '? " questioned M- 
B^mi 

The monk met his incredulous gaze calmly. 

" I know it as I know yours," he replied, ** as I know my 
own, and the end (or beginning) of all those who are or who 
have been in any way connected with my life and labors." 

"How can you know?" exclaimed El-K^mi, brusquely. 
" Who is there to tell you these things that are surely hidden 
in the future ? " 

" Even as a picture already hangs in an artist's brain before 
it is painted," said the monk, "so does every scene of each 
human unit's life hang, embryo-like, in air and space, in light 
and color. Explanations of these things are well-nigh impos- 
sible ; it is not given to mortal speech to tell them. One 
must see, and to see dearly, one m^€>t not become wilfully 
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tlind." He paused, then added. " For instance. El-R&mi, 

1 would that you could see this room aa I see it." 

El-Iiatui looked about half carelessly, half wouderiugly. 

" And do I not ? " be asked. 

Tiie uiouk stretched out his hiuid. 

" Tell me first, is there aaythiug visible between this my 
extended arm and you ? " 

£l-£t^mi shook hia head. 
^ "Notliing." 

Whereupon the monk raised his eyes, and iu a low thrill- 
ing voice said, solemnly ; 

" O God, with whom Thought is Creation and Creation 
Thought, lor one brief moment, be pleased to lift material 
darkness from the sight of this man, thy subject- creature, and 
by thy sovereign-power permit him to hehold with mortal 
Ayes, in mortal life, thy deathless messenger ! " 
, Scarcely had these words been pronounced than El-B&mi 
was conscious of a blinding ^sh of fire, as though suddea 
li^jotning had struck the room from end to end. Confused 
and dazzled, he instinctively covered his eyes with his hand, 
then removing it looked up, stupefied, speechless, and utterly 
overwhelmed at what he saw. Clear before him stood a won- 
drous Siiape, eeemingly human yet unlike humanity, a crea- 
ture app-irently composed of radiant color, from whose trans- 
cendent form great shafts of gold and rose and purple spread 
upward and around in glowing lines of glory. This marvel- 
lous Being stood, or ratlier was poised, iu a steadfast atlitude 
between him, El-RAmi, and the monk, its lumiTious hands 
wei'e stretched out on either side as though to keep those 
twain asunder, its starry eyes expressed an earnest watchful- 
ness, its majestic patience never seemed to tire, A thing of 
roy£d stateliness and power it stayed there immovable, part^ 
' ig with its radiant, intangible Presence the two men wh^ 
d npon it, one with fearless, reverent, yet accustomed 
, the other with a dazzled and bewildered atare, Another ] 
ioment and El-IUmi at all risks would have spoken, but that | 
\a Shining Pigiu'e lifted its hghtr^jrowned head and gazed ' 
at him. Tlie wondrous look appalled him, unnerved him ; 
the Htjaight, pure brilhancy and liinpid lustre of those un- 
earthly orbs sent shuddera through him. He gasped for I 

iath, thrust out his hands, and fft\l oQ.\via'V^e«i\a.«.N3«sA-J 
ladoas sivoojjing act of adotatiou, mft^B9L."«SSpi.*« 
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of awe and Bomething like despair, when a dense ohill dark* 
ness as of death closed over him, and he remembered nothing 
more. 



OHAPTEE XXn. 

When he came to himself, it was full daylight. His head! 
was resting on some one's knee, some one was sprinkling cold ^ 
water on his face, and talking to him in an incoherent min- 
gling of Arabic and English — who was that some one ? Fe- 
raz ? Yes ! surely it was Ferae ! Opening his eyes languid- 
ly, he stared about him and attempted to rise, 

** What is the matter ? " he asked, faintly. " WTiat are you 
doing to me ? I am quite well, am I not ? " 

** Yes, yes I " cried Feraz, eagerly, delighted to hear him 
speak. ** You ar6 well, it was a swoon that seized you, noth- 
ing more ! But I was anxious, I found you here, insensible." 

With an effort El-Rami rose to his feet, steadying himself 
on his brother's arm. 

" Insensible ! " he repeated, vaguely. ** Insensible ! that 
is strange ! I must have been very weak and tired, and over- 
powered. But — where is He ? " 

" If you mean the Master," said F^raz, lowering his voice 
to an almost awe-stricken whisper, *'He has gone, and left 
no trace, save that sealed paper there uj^on the table." 

El-R&mi shook himself free of his brother's hold, and hur- 
ried forward to possess himself of the indicated missive, seiz- 
ing it, he tore it quickly open. It contained but one line : 
** Beware the end ! With lAliiKs love comes LUiili s freedom " 

That was all. He read it again and again — then deliber- 
ately striking a match he set tire to it and burnt it to jushes. 
A rapid glance round showed him that the manuscripts con- ' 
cerning Neptune and Sirius were gone, the mysterious monk 
had evidently taken them with him as desired. Then he ^ 
turned again to liis brother. 

** Where could he have gone ? " he demanded. " Did you 
not hear the street-door open and shut ? no sound at all of 
his departure ? " 

Feraz shook his head. 

** I slept heavily," he said, apologetically. " But in my 
dreams it seemed as though a hand tovxo^^d m^ QkUdL\ viic^ 
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The sun was ahitiiiig brilliantly. Some one called 'F^r&zl 
Ffiraz ! ' I thought it was your »oice, and I hun-ied into the 
room t.o find you, as I thought, dead. Oh, the horror of that 
inonieiit of BuBpenae ! " 

El-It^mi looked a,t him kindly, attd smiled. 

" Why feel horror, my deoi- boy ? " he inquired. " Death, 
or what, we call defltli, is the best possible fortune for eveiy-i 
body. Etbd if there were do afterwards, it would still be 
OQ end — ail end of trouble, and tedium, and infinite uuL-6r< 
tainty. Could anjthhig be happier? I doubt it." 

And sigliing, he threw himself into his cSjair with an air ol 
exhaustion. F^roz stood a little apart gazing at him soma- 
what wistfully. Then he spobc : 

"I, too, have thought that, El-Bami," he said, softly. "Aa 
to whether this end, whiuh the world and all men dread, 
might not be the best thing? And yet my own personal sen- 
sations tell me that Ufe means something good for me if I 
only leiirn best liow to live it." 

"Toufh, my dear fellow!" said El-lUmi, lightly, "deli- 
oiona youth, which you share in common with the scamper- 
ing colt who iiai^ineB all the meadows of the world were 
made for him to race upon. This is the potent charm which 
persuades you that life is agreeable. But unfortunately it 
will paea, this rosy moming- glory. And the older you grow 
the wiser and the sadder you will be — I, your brother, am lui 
excellent example' of the truth of this platitude." 

"You ai-e not old," said Feraz, quickly, " but you are oft«n 
sad. 5ou overwork your bmin. Foi- example, last night 
ol course you did not alcep, will jon sleep now ? " 

"No, I will breakfast," said EI-Efimi, rousing himself to 
seem cheerful. " A good cup of co£Fee is one of the boons ot 
existence, and no one can make it as you do. It will put thv 
finishing touch to my complete recovery." 

F('T--iz took the hint, and hastened off to prepare the do- 
eired beverage, while El-E&mi, left alone, sat for n few mo- 
menta wrapped in a deep reverie. His thoughts reverted to 
and dwelt upon the strange and glorious figure he had seen 
standing in that very room between him and the monk. He 
wondered doubtfully if such a celestial visitant wei's any- 
where near him now ? Shaking off the fantastic impreBainn, 

LjBot up and walked (o and fro. 

WWbut a iool I &m I " he exclaimed, lioM B.\Q>i'S.. " IkS."'*-''* 
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eyes could not be as much deluded for once in a way as the 
eyes of any one else. It was a strange shape, a marvellously 
ddvine-looking apparition ; but he evolved it ; he is as great a 
master in the art of creating phantasma as Moses himself, 
and could, if he chose, make thunder echo at his will on an- 
other Mount Sinai. Upon my word, the things that men 
can do are as wonderful as the things that they would fain 
attempt ; and the only miraculous part of this particular 
man's force is that he should have overpowered Me, seeing I 
am so strong. And then, one other marvel (if it be true) 
he could see the soul of Lilith." 

Here he came to a full stop in his walk, and with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy he repeated musingly : 

" He could see the soul of Lilith. If that is so, if that is 
possible, then I will see it too, if I die in the attempt. To 
see the soul — to look upon it and know its form — to disceiii 
the manner of its organization, would surely be to improve it. 
Sight can be deceived we know. We look upon a star (or 
think we look upon it) that may have disappeared some 
thirty thousand years ago, as it takes thii'ty thousand years 
for its reflex to reach us. All that is true, but there are ways 
of guarding against deception." 

-He had now struck upon a new line of thought. Ideas 
more daring than he had ever yet conceived began to flit 
through his brain ; and when Feraz came in with the 
breakfast he partook of that meal with avidity and relish, his 
excellent appetite entirely reassuring his brother with regard 
to his health. 

" You are right, Feraz," he said as he sipped his coffee. 
" Life can be made enjoyable after a fashion, no doubt But 
the best way to get enjoyment out of it is to be always at 
work — always putting a brick in to help the universal archi- 
tecture." 

Feraz was silent. El-Rami looked at him inquisitively. 

" Don't you agree with me? " he asked. 

" No, not entirely," and Feraz pushed the clustering hair 
off his brow with a slightly troubled gesture. " Work may 
become as monotonous and wearisome as anything else if we 
' have too much of it. If we are always working, that is, if we 
are always obtruding ourselves into affairs and thinking they 
cannot get on without us, we make an obstruction in the way 
I think, we are iiqt ^ help. Beaidea, vi^ \Qa»'^^ oxjct^^b^^ no 
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,e to absorb suggeationB, anrl I fancy a good deal is learued 
by simply keeping the brain quiet and absorbing liglit," 

" Abaorbiug liglit?" cjueried bis broiber, perplexedly. 
"What do you loeaa ? " 

" Well, it is iliflicult to explain ruy meaning," waid Fi-vca, 
with besitatioD, " but yet I feel there is truth in ^hat I try 
to express. You see everytliiug absorbs somethi [!;;■, and yon 
will ftBsureiily admit that the brain absorba certain impres* 
dons ? " 

"Of course, but impressions ai-e not 'light.'" 

"Are they not? Not even Ihe effects of light ? Then what 
is the art of photography ? However, I do not apeak of the 
impressions received from our merely external auvroundings. 
If you i-olieve the brain from conscious thought, if you have 
the power to shake off outwai-d suggestions and be willing to 
think of nothing personal, your brain will receive im- 
pressions that are to some extent new, and with which yoa 
actually have very little connection. It ia strange, but it is 
BO ; you may become obediently receptive, and perhaps won- 
der where your ideas come from. I say they are the roault 
of light. Light can use up immense perioda of time in trav- 
eUing from a far-distant star into our area of vision, and yet 
at laat we see it. 8hall not God's inspiration travel at a far 
swifter pace than atar-beauia, and reach the human brain aa 
surely ? This thought has often stai'tled me : it has filled me 
with an almost apprehensive awe, the capabihties it opens np 
ore so immense and wonderful ! Even a man can suggBat 
ideas to his fellow-men and cauae them to germinate in the 
mind and blossom into action. How can we deny to God the 
power to do the same ? And so — imagine it ! The first strain 
of the glorious 'Tannhanser' may have been played on the 
harps of heaven, and rolling sweetly through infinite space, 
may have touched in fine far echoes the brain of the musician 
who afterwai-da gave it form and utterance. Ah, yes ! I would 
love to think it were ao ! I would love to think that nothing, 
nothing ia truly ours, but that all the niai-vels of poetry, of 
song, of art, of color, of beauty, were only the echoes and 
distant impreaaions of that Eternal Grandeur which cornea 
hereafter ! " 

His eyes dashed with all a poet's enthusiasm. He rose 
from the table and paced the room eTLcvleAVj, ■«\£&! fc\a»: | 
"ler, mtting silent, watched liiui lueiiVaSANfeVj- 
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"El-Rarai, you Lave no idea," he continued, "of the won- 
ders and delights of the land I call my Star I You think it 
is a dream, an unexplained portion of a splendid trance, and 
I am now fully aware of what I owe to your magnetic influ- 
ence, your forceful spell that rests upon my life ; but see you ! 
when I am alone, quite alone, when you are absent from me, 
when you are not influencing me, it is then I see the land- 
scapes best — it is then I hear my people sing ! I let my 
brain rest ; as far as it is possible I think of nothing, then 
suddenly upon me falls the ravishment and ecstasy — this 
world rolls up as if it were in a whirling cloud and vanishes, 
and lo 1 1 find myself at home. There is a stretch of forest- 
land in this Star of mine, a place all dusky green with 
shadows and musical with the fall of silvery waters — that is 
my favorite haunt when I am there, for it leads me on and on 
through grasses and tangles of wild flowers to what I know 
and feel must be my own abode where I should rest and 
deep if sleep were needful But this abode I never reach. I 
am debarred from entering in, and I do not know the reason 
why. The other day, when wandering there, I met two 
maidens bearing flowers, they stopped, regarding me with 
pleased yet doubting eyes, and one said : * Look you, our 
Lord is now returned ! ' And the other sighed and answered, 
* Nay ! he is still an exile and may not stay with us.' Where- 
upon they bent their heads, and shrinking past me, disap- 
peared. When I could have called them back I woke, to find 
that this dull earth was once again my house of bondage." 

El-Kami heard him with patient interest. 

" I do not deny, Feraz," he said, slowly, ** that your impres- 
sions are very strange." 

" Very strange ? Yes I " cried F6raz. " But very true ! " 

He paused, then on a sudden impulse came close up to his 
brother and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

"And do you mean to tell me," he asked, "that you who 
have studied so much and have mastered so much, yet receive 
Tto such impressions as those I speak of ? " 

A faint flush colored El-R4mi*s olive skin. 

" Certain impressions come to me at times of course," he 

answered, slowly. " And there have been certain seasons in 

my life when I have had visioTis of the impossible. But I have 

a coldlv-tompered or^aiilzatioii, IVU''^^, I am able to reason 

tJjOBO things n way. '* 
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"Ob, yoa can reasoii tlie wliole world away if you choos^ 
said Ftraz, " For it is uotliing after all but a pinch of atup* 
dust." 

" If you can reason a thing away it does not exist," obaerved 
Bl-Rimi, di-ily. " KeJuea the woiid aa you aay to a |iinoh of 
star-duat, still the pinch *jf stai-iluat in tlfre, it Esists." 

" Some people doubt even tliat I " said Ftjrftz, Biniliiig. 

"Well, eveijthiug cau be over-done," replied hia bi'otlier, 
" even the process of reaeouing. We can if we choose ' rea-' 
sou ' ouraelves into m&dness. Tbere ia a boundary-Hue to 
every science which the human intellect dai-e not overstep." 

" I wonder what and where is i/our bouudary-Uue?" ques- 
tioned Foraz, lightly. " Have you laid one down for youi-self 
at all ? Surely not ! for you are too ambitious." 

£l-IUmi made no answer to this observation, but betook 
himself to bia books and papers. Feraz meanwhile aet the 
room in order and cleared away the breakfast, and these du- 
ties done, he quietly withdrew. Left to himself, El-Eami took 
from the centre drawer of hia writing-table a medium-sized 
manuscript book which was locked, and which lie opened by 
means of a small key that was attached to his watch-chain, 
mid bending over the title-page he critically examined it Itv 
" " J ran thus ; 



^ttMdingri 



"The New Belioion." 



A Seasonable Tlieort/ of Worship Conformable to the Eternal 
and Uiiallefable Laws of Nature, 

" The title does not cover all the ground," he mui'raured aa 
he rend. "And yet how am I to designate it? It is a vast 
subject, and presents different branches of treatment, and 
after all said and done I may have wasted my time in plan- 
ning it. Must hkely I have, but there is no acientist living 
who would refuse to accept it. The question is, Shall I ever 
finish it ? Shall I ever know positively that there IS without 
doubt, a CouBcious, Personal Something or Some one aftar 
death who enters at once ujion another existence ? My new 
experiment will decide all — if I see the Soul of Lilith, all hes- 
itation will be at an end, I shnll be sure of everything whiolt 
now seems uncertain. And then ttie tnwTU.'^VV *uiWiVi 'iwk'ViR^ 
tca-jJ" 
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His eyes sparkled, and dipping his pen in the ink, he pre- 
pared to write, but ere he did so the message which the monk 
had left for him to read, recurred with a chill warning to his 
memor3\ 

" Beware the end ! With Lilith's love comes Lihth's free- 
dom." 
Y He considered the words for a moment apprehensively, and 
then a proud smile played round his mouth. 

** For a Master who has attained to some degree of wisdom, 
his intuition is strangely erroneous this time," he muttered, 
" For if there be any dream of Love in Lilith, that dream, 
that love is Mine 1 And being mine, who shall dispute pos- 
session, who shall take her from me ? No one, not even God, 
for He does not break through the laws of Nature. And by 
those laws I have kept Lihth — and even so I will keep her 
still." 

Satisfied with his own conclusions he began to write, tak- 
ing up the thread of his theory on religion where he had left 
it on the previous day. He had a brilliant and convincing 
style, and was soon deep in an elaborate and eloquent dis- 
quisition on the superior scientific reasoning contained in the 
ancient Eastern faiths as compai*ed with the modern scheme 
of Christianity, wliich limits God's power to this world only, 
and takes no consideration of the fate of other visible and far 
more splendid spheres. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

The few days immediately following the visit of the mys- 
terious monk from Cyprus were quiet and uneventful enough. 
El-Rami led the life of a student and recluse ; Feraz too oc- 
cupied himself with books and music, thinking much, but 
saying little. He had solemnly sworn never again to make 
allusion to the forbidden subject of his brother's great ex- 
periment, and he meant to keep his vow. For though he had 
in very truth absolutely forgotten the name " Lilith " he had 
not forgotten the face of her whose beauty had surprised his 
senses and dazzled his brain. She had become to him a. 
jfaweJess Wonder, and from the sweet remembrance of her 
loveUneaa ba stained a certain con&oiatioiL aad pleasure whid^ 
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le jealously and religiously kept to liiniself. He thouglit of 
ler lis a poet may think of nn iilenl goddess seen in a niystio 
dreatn, liut he never ventured to nsk n question concerning 
ber. Ami even if Ue had wjalied to do so, even if be had in- 
dulged the idea of enoouragiug Zaroba to follow up the woik 
Elbe bad begun by telling bim all ehe could concemLiig tbe 
beautiful, tranced girl, tbnt course was now impossible, for' 
Zai-oba seemed stricken dumb na well as deaf. "What had 
lonced to ber be could not tell, but a mysterious ailenoa 
; and tlioiigb ber large black eyes were sorrow- 
illy eloquent, sbe never uttered a word. She cmne and 
rent on various bousebold errands, always siteuHy and with 
lent head. She looked older, feebler, wearier and sadder, but 
not BO much as a gesture escaped her that could be conati'iied 
into a complaint Once Pfii-az made signs to her of iuquiiy ■ 
after ber health and well-being, she smiled mournfully but 
gave no other response, and turning away, left biui hurriedly. 
He mused long aud deeply upon all this, and though he felt 
sure that Zaroba's sti'ange but resolute speechlessness wna 
his brother's work, be dared not speculate too far or inquira 
too deeply. For be fuUy recognized El-Ranii's power — a 
power so scientifically balanced, and used with such uueiTing 
precision, that there could be no opposition possible unless 
one were of equal strength and knowledge. Fi'raz knew he 
could no more compete witb such a force than a mouse can 
wield a thunderbolt. He therefore deemed it beat to resign 
himself to bia destby and wait the coui-ae of events. 

"For." be said within himself, "it is not likely one man 
should be permitted to use such strange authority over natu-. 
rfll foreea long; it may be that God ia trying him, putting 
him to the proof as it were, to find out bow far ho will dare 
to go, and then — ah, thenl what then? If his heai*t were 
dedicated to tlie service of God I should not fear, but, as it 
ia, I dread the end ! " 

His instinct was correct in this, tor in spite of his poetio 
imd fanciful temperament, he hnd plenly of quick perception,' 
and he saw plainly what El-Eami himself was not very willing, 
to recognize, namely, that in all the labor of his life so far as' 
it bad gone, be, El-R'imi. had rather opposed biniBclf to the 
Unseen Divine, than striven to iitcorjjoriite liimaplf wilh it 
He preferred to believe in Natural Force only ; bis inclination' 
ras to deny tbe possibility of anything \)eVvni'^\«i.. "^■twa 
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cepted the idea of Immortality to a certain extent, beoauM 
Natural Force was forever giving him proofs of the perpetual 
regeneration of life ; but that there v^as a Primal Source of 
this generating influence, One, great and eternal, who would 
demand an account of all lives, and an accurate summing-up 
of all words and actions, in this, though he might assume the 
virtue of faith, Feraz very well knew he had it hot. Like the 
greater majority of scientists and natural philosophers gen- 
erally, what Self could comprehend, he accepted, but all that 
extended beyond Self — all that made of Self but a grain of 
dust in a vast infinitude, all that forced the Creature to pros- 
trate himself humbly before the Creator and cry out ** Lord, 

. be merciful to me a sinner ! " — this he tacitly and proudly 
rejected. For which reasons the gentle, dreamy F6raz had 
good cause to fear ; and a foreboding voice forever whispered 
in his mind that man without God was as a world without 
light — a black chaos of blank unfruitf uluess. 

Within the ensuing week the grand " reception " to which 
El-R^mi and his brother had been invited by Lord Melthorpe 
came off with great eclat. Lady Melthovpe's " crushes " were 
among the most brilliant of the season, and this one was 
particularly so as it was a special function held for the enter- 
tainment of the distinguished Crown Prince of a great 
nation. True, the distinguished Crown Prince was only 
** timed '* to look in a little after midnight for about ten min- 
utes, but the exceeding brevity of his stay was immaterial to 
the fashionable throng. All that was needed was just the 
piquant flavor — the ** passing " of a Royal Presence — to make 
tlie gathering socially complete. The rooms were crowded ; 
so much so indeed that it was difficult to take note of any 

' one person in particular ; yet in spite of this fact, there was a 
very general movement of interest and admiration when EH- 

' Rfimi entered with his young and handsome brother beside 
him. Both had a look and manner too distinctly striking to 
escape observation : their olive complexions, black, melan- 
choly eyes, and slim yet stately figures were set off to perfec- 
tion by the richness of the Oriental dresses they wore, and 
the grave composure and perfect dignity of their bearing 
offered a pleasing contrast to the excited pushing, waddling, 
and scrambling indulged ia by the greater part of the aristo- 
cratic assemblage. Ludy Melthorpe herself, a rather pretty 
woman, attired in a very aesthetic gown, and wearing her 
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Ehdir all towzlerT and arranged "a In Gi'eoqiie " in dia- 
Vintideaus, caught siglit of Ihem at oime, and was de- 
lighted. Such piotureaque-lookiiig ci-eHlnres were ronlly 
omaiueuts to a room, she thought, with much interior satis- 
hotioii ; and wreathing lier (acti willi amilee, she glided up 
to tbem. 

" I am BO charmed, ray deal- El-Hilniil " shtj aaid, holding 
out her jewelled Land, " so clmi'nied to see y>/u — -you so very 
seldom will come to me 1 And your brother! .So glad I 
Why did you never tell ma vou had a iiiotlier ? Naujibty 
man ! What ia your brother's name ? Feraz ? Delightful I 
it makes me think of Hnfiz and Sadi, aud all those very 
oharmiuf; Eastern people. I must find some one interesting 
to introduce to you, Will you wait here a minute — the 
crowd is 90 thick in the centre of tlin i-ooni that really I'm 
afmid you will not be able to get through it^rfo wait here 
and I'll bring the Baroiieaa to you, Don't you know the 
Baroness? Oh, siie's snoh a delightful creature — so clever 
Kt palmistry 1 7es,- just stay where you are, I'll come back 
directly I " 

And with sundry good-humored nods her ladyship swept 
BWay, while Feraz fjlfuiced at his brother with an espveasion 
of nraused inquiry. 

" That is Lady Melthorpe f " he asked. 
■' That. IS Lady Melthorpe," returned El-EJmi. " Our host- 
ess, and Lord MelLhorpe's wife, his, ' to have and to hold, for 
better for worse, for richer, for poorei-, in sickness and in 
heidth, to love, honor, and cherish till death do them part,' " 
ftud he smiled somewhat sarcastically. "It seems odd, 

, ^esn't it? I mean snoh solemn words sound out of plaoa 

^^Mgetimes. Do you like her ? " 

^^^Bfeaz made a slight sign in tlie negative. 

^^^HShe does not speak sincerely," he said, in a low tone. 

^^^P^!RJlmi laughed. 

^^^'^fy dear boy, you mustn't expect any one to be ' sincere ' 
in society. Tou said you wonted to 'see life.' Veiy well ; 
but it will never do to begin by viewing it in that way. An 
outburat of actual sinceiity in this human mL-lce," and he 
glinced coinpreheE8ivel3" over the brilHant throng, " would 
bo like a match to n gunpowder mngaKine^the whole thing 

Cow up into fragments and l>e dispersed to the fn\ir 
heaven, leaving nothing liehlviOi WV e-tv wi'ii "ii.'w"' 
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"Better so." said Fcraz, dreamily, "than that false hearts 
should be mistaken for true." 

El-R^mi looked at him wistfully ; what a beautiful youth 
he really was with all that glow of thought and feehng in liis 
dark eyes ! How different was his aspect to that of the jaded, 
cynical, vice-worn young men of fashion, some of whom were 
pushing their way past at that moment, men in the twenties 
/ who had the air of being well on in the forties and badly 
preserved at that, wretched, pallid, languid, exhausted creat- 
ures who had thrown away the splendid jewel of their youth 
in a couple of years' stupid dissipation and folly. At that 
moment Lord Melthorpe, smiling and cordial, came up to 
them and shook hands warmly, and then introduced with a 
few pleasant words a gentleman who had accompanied him 
as, " Koy Ainswortb, the famous artist, you know ! " 

" Oh, not at all ! " drawled the individual thus described, 
with a searching glance at the two brothers from under his 
drowsy eyelids. "Not famous by any means — not yet. Only 
tiying to be. You've got to paint something startling and 
shocking nowadays before you are considered * famous ;' and 
even then, w^hen you've outraged all the proprieties, you must 
give a banquet, or take a big house and hold receptions, or 
have an electrically lit-up skeleton in your studio, or some- 
thing of that sort to keep the pubhc attention fixed upon you. 
It's such a restless age." 

El-Rami smiled gravely. 

"The feverish outburst of an unnatural vitality immedi- 
ately preceding dissolution," he observed. 

"Ah I you think that ? Well, it may be ; I'm sure I hope 
it is. I personally should be charmed to believe in tbe 
rapidly-approaching end of the world. We really need a 
^change of planet as much as certain invalids require a change 
of air. Your brother, however," and here he flashed a keen 
glance at Feraz, " seems already to belong to quite a different 
sphere." 

Feraz looked up with a pleased yet startled expression. 

" Yes, but how did you know it ? " he asked 

It was now the artist's turn to be embarrassed. He had 
used the words "different sphere" merely as a figure of 
speech, whereas this intelligent-looking young fellow evidently 
took the phrase in a literal sense. It was very odd, and he 
izaaitated what to answer, so El-Bami came to the rescue. 
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"■"Mr. Ainswortb only means that you do not look qUite like 
other people, Femz, tlint's alL Poets and luusicianB often 
carry their own (Jiatiuctive naark." 

"la he a. poet?" inquired Lord Melthorpe with interest. 
"And baa he published anything?" 

Cl-RAmi laughed good-humoredly 

" Not he ! My dear Lord Melthorpe, we are not ail called 
upon to (five the world our blood and brain and nerve and 
^irlb. Some few reserve their strength for higher latitudea 
To give greedy humanity everythiug of one's self ie rather 
too prodigal on expenditure." 

"I agree with j'ou," aaid a chill yet sweet voice close to 
them ; "it was Chriat'a way of work, and quite too unwise an 
example for any of us to follow." 

Lord Melthorpe and iVIi'. Ainswortb turned quickly to make 
way for the speaker, a ahght fair woman with a delicate 
thoughtful face full of light, languor, and acorn, who, clad in 
snowy drapeiiea adorned here and there with the cohl sparkle 
of diamonds, drew near them at the moment. £U-B:lmi and 
his brother both noted her with interest, ahe was so different 
from the other women present 

"Iain delighted to see you 1 " said Lord Melthorpe as he 
held out his hand in greeting, "it ia so seldom we have the 
honor! Mr. Ainsworth you already know, let me introduce 
my Oriental frienda here. El-Bami Zarinos and his brother 
Firaz ZarAnos, Mailame Irene Vassihus, you must have heard 
of her very often." 

El-R."imi had indeed heard of her, ahe was an authoress of 
high repute, noted for her brilliant satirical pen, her con- 
tempt of press-criticism, and her influence over and utter in- 
difference to all men. Therefore he regarded her now with a 
certain pardonable ciuioaity ns he made her his profoundest 
ealutntion, while she retuimed his look with equal interest. 

" It ia you who aaid that we must not give ourselves wholly 
away to the needs of humanity, ia it not?" she said, letting 
her calm eyes dwell upon him with a dreamy yet seai'ohing 
Bcrutiny. 

"I certainly did say so, mndarae," replied El-Rilmi. "It ix 
a waste of life, and humanity is always ungrateful," 

•' Tou have proved it ? But jjerhaps you have not tried to 

E) its gratitude." 
was rather a home thrust aud ^-Baiai ■^aa a\«:^'w«^ 
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and vaguely annoyed at its trutk Irene Yaaailius still stood 
quietly observing him, then she turned to Roy Ainsworth, 

" There is the type you want for your picture," she said, in- 
dicating Feraz by a slight gesture, *♦ that boy depicted in the 
clutches of your Phryne, would make angels weep." 

'*If I could make you weep I should have achieved some- 
thing like success," replied the painter, his dreamy eyes dilat-' 
ing with a passion he could not wholly conceal, ** but icebergs 
neither smile nor shed tears, and intellectual women are im« 
pervious to emotion." 

*' That is a mistaken idea, one of the narrow notions com- 
mon to men," she answered, waving her fan idly to and fro, 
"you remind me of the querulous Edward Fitzgerald who 
wrote that he was glad Mrs: Barrett Browning was dead, be* 
cause there would be no more 'Aurora Leighs.' He conde- 
scended to say she was a * woman of genius ' but what was the 
use of it? She and her sex, he said, would be better minding 
the kitchen and their children. He and his sex always con* 
gider the possibilities to themselves of a badly<<;ooked dinner 
and a baby's screams. His notion about the limitation of 
woman's sphere is man's notion generally." 

" It is not mine," said Lord Melthorpe, ** I think women 
are cleverer than men." 

" Ah, you are not a badly-paid reviewer," laughed Madame 
Vassilius, " so you can afford to be generous. But as a rule 
men detest clever women, simply becaiAse they are jealous of 
them." 

"They have cause to be jealous of i/om," said Roy Ains- 
worth, " you succeed in everything you touch." 

" Success is easy,",she replied, indifferently. " Resolve upon 
It, and carry out that resolve, and the thing is done." 

El-Riimi looked at her with new interest. 

" Madame, you have a strong will ! " he observed, " but per- 
mit me to say that all your sex are not like yourself, beautiful, 
gifted, and resolute at one and the same time. The majority 
of women are deplorably unintelligent and uninteresting." 

'•That is precisely how I find the majority of men !" de- 
dtired Irene Vassilius with that little soft laugh of hers which 
tras so sweet yet so full of irony. " You see, we view things 
flfom different standpoints. Moreover, the deplorably uiiin- 
"^Migent sivd uninteresting women are the very ones you men 

' sud make tlie mo\>\iQT% ol \]bA nation, it 19 
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way of masculine wialom, so fui] of careful (oretbongUt 
■nd admirable calcutatioD ! " She laugLed again, aud cod- 
tinued, " Lord Meltliorpe teUa me 3011 ure a Seer, an Eastern 
prepUet arisen in these dull, modern itajs ; now- will j-oii solve 
me a riddle that I am unable to guess myself? and tell me U 
you can who am I and what am I ? " 

" Madame," replied EI-Rami, bowing profoundly, " I caTi I 
not in one moment unraTel so complex an enigma." 

" She smiled, not ill-pleased, and met his dark, 6ery p(i.<>l 
trating glance unreservedly, then, drawing off her loug Voota 
frlove she held out her small, beautifully- shaped, white baud, 

" Try me," she said, lightly ; " for if tLere is any truth in 
'brain-waves " or reflexes of the mind, the l/iucb of my tingerv 
ought to send electric meanings through you. I nm geueT^ 
ally judged as of a frirolous dieposttion because I am email in 
statui'e, shght in build, and hii\e curly hair — all proofs poBt- 
tive, according to the majority, of latent foolisbness. Coloa- 
bkI women, however, are abvuys astonishingly stupid, and fat 
women lethargic, but a mouute.in of good flesh is always more 
attractive to man than any aiuount of intellectual perception. 
Ob, I am not posinr; as one of the 'misundei'stood'; not at 
all — I simply wish yon to look well at me first and take in my 
' fiivolous ' appeaiance thoroughly, beloie being misled by the 
meesages of my hand." 

El-Eimi obeyed her in so far that he fijed bia eyes upon 
bei' more searchiugly than before. A bttle knot of fnebion- 
able loungers bad stopped to listen, and now watched her 
face witii equal curiosity. No rush of embiirrafiaed color 
tinged the cool fairness of her cheeks ; ber expression was 
one of quiet, half-smiling indifference, her attitude full of 
perfect Belf-posseasion. 

■'No one who looks at your eyes can call you frivolouB, 
Madame," said El-Bimi, at last. " And no one who obsei-vea 
the lines of your mouth and ebin could suspect you of latent 
foolisbnesB. Your physiognomy must bare been judged hy 
the merest surface -observers. As for stature, we are awai'e 
that goes for naught ; most ot the heroes and heroines of 
hifitorj' have been Hraall and slight in build. I will now, if 
you [jertnit me, tides your hand." 

She lidd it nt once in his extended palm, and he slowly 
closed his own lingera tightly over it.. In a coix^\% tA i ' 
utea his iitoe expressed nothing but iiato'niEiim«'c*~ 
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" Is it possible ? " he muttered ; " can I believe " He 

broke off hurriedly, interrnpted by a chorus of voices, ex- 
claiming, " Oh, what is it? Do tell us ! " and so forth. 

" May I speak, IVIadame ? " he inquired, bending toward 
Irene, with something of reverence. 

She smiled assent. 

** If I am surprised," he then said, slowly, "it is scarcely to 
be wondered at, for it is the first time I have ever chanced 
across the path of a woman whose life was so perfectly ideal. 
Madame, to you I must address the words of Hamlet — * pure 
as ice, chaste as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.* Such 
an existence as yours, stainless, lofty, active, hopeful, patient, 
and independent, is a reproach to men, and few will love you 
for being so superior. Those who do love you, will probably 
love in vain, for the completion of your existence is not here 
—but Elsewhere." 

Her soft eyes dilated wonderingly. The people immedi- 
ately around her stared vaguely at El'E4mi*s dark, impene- 
trable face. 

" Then shall I be alone all my life as I am now ? " she asked, 
as he released her hand. 

" Are you sure you are alone ? " he said, with a grave smile. 
" Are there not more companions in the poet's so-called soH- 
tude than in th^ crowded haunts of men? " 

She met his earnest glance, and her own face grew radiant 
with a certain sweet animation that made it very lovely. 

" You are right," she replied, simply. ** I see you under- 
stand." 

Then, with a graceful salutation, she prepared to move 
away. Roy Ainsworth pressed up close to her. 

"Are you satisfied with your fortune, Madame Vassilius?" 
he asked, rather querulously. 

" Indeed I am," she answered. ** Why should I not be ? " 

"If loneliness is a part of it," he said, audaciously, "I sup- 
pose you will never marry ? " 

" I suppose not," she said, with a ripple of laughter in her 
▼oice. " I fear I should never be able to acknowledge a man 
my superior ! " 

She left him theu, and he stood for a moment looking 

after her with a vexed air ; then he turned anew toward El- 

B&mi, who was just exchanging greetings with Sir Frederick 

wgban. Thia latter young man appeared highly embar- 
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rasaed and nervous, ami seemed anxious to unbuiden bim- 
Belf of something wbicli apparently wna iJiSlcuU to utter. He 
fitai'ed at Feraz, pulled the ends of lik loug mustache, and 
made scrappy i-emarka on nothing in paiticular, while El- 
Bami observed him with amused iotontuess. 

" 1 say, do you remember the night we saw tbe new Ham- 
lei f " !ie blurted out at last. " Tou know, I haven't seen you 

" I rememlier most perfectly," eaid £U-Rimi, compoaedly. 
" ' To be or not to be " was tli e qiiestion then with you, as 
well as with Handel, but I suppose it is all happily decided 
now as 'to be." " 

" What is decided ? " stammered Sir Frederick. " I mecui 
Low do yoii know anything is decided, eh ? " 

" "When is your marriage to take place ? " asked El-RimL 

Vaughan jumped. 

" By Jove ! you are an uncanny fellow ! " be exclaimed. 
" However, as it happens you are right I'm engaged to Miss 
Cheeter." 

"It ia no Hurpi'iso to me, but pray allow me to congratu- 
late you 1 " and Ei-RAmi smiled. "You have lost no time 
about it, I must say. It is only n fortnight since I saw tbe lady 
at the theatre. Well, confess me a true prophet I " 

Sir Frederick looked uncomfortable, and was about to enter 
into nxi u'gument concerning tbe frros and conn of prophetic 
inught, when Latiy Melthorpe suddenly emerged from the 
cirding wljirlpool of her fashioaable guests and sailed toward 
them with a awan-like grace and languor. 

" I cannot find the dear Baroness," she said, plaintively. 
" She is BO much in demand ! Do you know, ray dear M-. 
B&mi, she ia really almost as wonderful as you are 1 Not' 
quite, oh, not quite, but nearly! She can tell you all your 
post and future by the liaes of your hand, and in the most 
aatouishing manner ! Can you do that also ? " 

El-IUmi laughed. 

"It is a gipsy's trick," he said. " And the banC(-Ji<ie gipsies 
who practice it in country lanea for the satistaotiou of servant 
girla get arrested by the police for 'fortuue-telling.' The 
gipsies of the London drawiug-rooms escape scot-free." 

"Oh, you are severe ! " said Lady Melthorpe, shaking hwj 
^^falger at him with an attempt at arubneBn. "Xci «ta 1 
^^^gf aevere. You must not be hard on oau ^i\.VXei w " 
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Tou know in this age we are all so very much interested in 
the supernatural.*' 

El-Rimi grew paler, and a slight shudder shook his frame. 
The Supernatural ! How lightly people talked of that awful 
' Something, that like a formless Shadow waits behind the 
portals of the grave ! That something that evinced itself, nay, 
almost declared itself, in spite of his own doubts^ in the mo- 
mentary contact of a hand with his own, as in the case of 
Irene Vassilius. For in that contact he had received a faint 
yet decided thrill through his nerves, a peculiar sensation 
which he recognized as a warning of something spiritually 
above himself, and this had compelled him to speak of an 
"Elsewhere" for her, though for himself he persisted in 
nourishing the doubt that an " Elsewhere " existed. Roy Ains- 
worth the artist, observing him closely, noted how stern and 
almost melancholy was the expression of his handsome, dark 
face, then glancing from him to his brother, was surprised at 
the marked difference between the two. The frank, open, 
beautiful features of F^raz seemed to invite confidence, and 
acting on the suggestion made to him by Madame Yassilius, 
he spoke abruptly. 

** I wish you would sit to me," he said. 

" Sit to you ? For a picture do you mean ? " And F^raz 
looked delighted yet amazed, 

** Yes. You have just the face I want. Are you in town ? 
Can you spare the time ? *' 

" I am always with my brother," began F6raz, hesitatingly. 

El-Rami heard him and smiled rather sadly. 

" Feraz is his own master," he said, gently, " and his time 
is quite at his own disposal." 

" Then come and let us talk it over," said Ainsworth, taking 
F^raz by the arm. " TU pilot you through this crowd, and 
well make for some quiet corner where we can sit down. 
Come along 1 " 

Out of old habit F^raz glanced at his brother for permis- 
sion, but El-Rami's head was turned away ; he was talking to 
Lord Melthorpe. So, through the brilliant throng of fashion- 
able men and women, many of whom turned to stare at him 
as he passed, F6raz went, half-eager, half-reluctant, his large 
• fawn like eyes flashing an iimocent wonderment on the scene 
around him, a scene different from everything to which he 
Jmd been accustomed. He was \iv\comioi:la.\i\^ conscious that 
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^ there was somethini; false and even deailiv beneiitli all tliia 
glitter and show, but Lib senses were 'In^xled for tLc moment^, 
though the poet-soul of him iustitiotively recoiled from the 
noise iind jflitre and reatlcBs movement of the crowd. It was 
hie firat entry into ao-calied "society " ; and, though attrfict«d 
and interested, he wrts also somewhnt startled and abashed, 
for he felt instiiietiTely that he was thrown upon his own re- 
eourcea, that, for the present, at any rate, his brother's will 
no longer influenced him, and with the sudden sense of liberty 
came the sudden sense of fear. 



TowABD midnight the expected Boyol Personage came and 
went ; fatigued, but always amiable, he siifid the sunshine of 
his stereotyped smile on Lady Helthoi'pe's "crush," shook 
hands with liia host and hostess, nodded blandly to a few stray 
acquaintances, and went througfh all the dreaij duties of social 
boredom heroically, though lie was pining for his beil more 
wearily than any work-worn digger of the soil. He made hia 
way out more qnioltly than he came in, and with bia departure 
a great many of the more " snobbish " among the fnafaiouable 
Bet disappeared also, leaving the rooma freer and cooler for 
their absence. People talked leas loudly and assertively, little 
groups began to gather in coruers and exchange friendly chit- 
chat, men who had been standing all the evening found space 
to ait down bealde their favored fair ones, and indulge tliera- 
eelves in talking a little pleasant nonsense, even the hostess 
herself was at last permitted to occupy an arm-chair and take 
a few momenta' rest. Some of the guests had wandered into 
the muaic-saloon, a quaintly decorated, oak-pauelled apartment 
■which opened out from the large end drawing-room. A string 
band had played there tUl Royalty bsid -^ome and gone, but 
now " sweet harmony " no longer " wagged her silver tongue," ' 
for the musicians were at supper. The grand piano was open, . 
and StidaTne Vaasilius stood near it, idly touching the ivory J 
keys now and then with her small whit« sensitive-looking ' M 
fingers. Close beside her, comfortably ensconced in a round, I 
dwp chair sat a very stout old lad v, with a cviriowA-i W"^, 1 
^Hteiry face and n beaming expression ol eje, "viVci k^y^"*^^""* J 

wL ZZ u 
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have got into her pink silk gown by some cruelly unnatural 
means, so tightly was she laced, and so much did she seem in 
danger of bui-sting. She perspired profusely and smiled per- 
petually, and frequently stroked the end of her very pro- 
nounced mustache with quite a mannish air. This was the 
individual for whom Lady IMelthorpe had been searching, the 
Baroness von Denkwald, noted for her skill in palmistry. 

" Ach ! it is warm ! " she said, in her strong German accent, 
giving an observant and approving glance at Irene's white- 
draped form. "You are ze one womans zat is goot tojook at. 
A peach mit ice-cream, dot is yourself." 

Irene smiled pensively, but made no answer. 

The Baroness looked at her again and fanned herself 
rapidly. 

" It is sometings bad mit you ? " she asked at last. " You 
look sorrowful ? Zat Eastern mans — he say tings disagree- 
able? You should believe me, I have told you of your hand 
— ach ! what a fortune ! — splendid ! — fame, money, title, a 
grand maii'iage." 

Irene lifted her little hand from the key-board of the piano 
and looked curiously at the lines in her pretty palm. 

"Dear Baroness, there must be some mistake," she said, 
slowly. " I was a lonely child, and some people say that as 
you begin so will you end. I shall never marry. I am a 
lonely woman, and it will always be so." 

" Always, always, not at all ! " and the Baroness shook her 
large head obstinately. " You will marry ; and Gott in 
Himmel save you from a husband such as mine ! He is 
dead. Oh, yes, a goot ting ; he is petter oflF, and so am 1 
Much petter I " 

And she laughed, the rise and fall of her ample neck, 
causing quite a cracking sound in the silk of her bodice. 

Madame Vassilius smiled again, and then again grew 
serious. She was thinking of the " elsewhere " that El-Kami 
had spoken of, she had noticed that all he said had seemed 
to be uttered involuntarily, and that he had hesitated strangely 
bjsfore using the word " elsewhere." She longed to ask him 
one or two more questions, and scarcely had the wish formed 
itself in her mind, than she saw him advancing from the 
drawing-room, in company with Lord Melthoi-pe, Sir Fred- 
erick Vaughan, and the pretty, frivolous Idina Chester, who 
regardless of kO. that poets write concerning the unadorned 
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simplicity of youth, Iiad decked herself, Americnu ftulhion, 
with diamondB enough for a dowager. 

" It's too lovely ! " the young lady was saying as sLe entered. 
" I think, Mr. El-Rami, you Lave made mo out a most charm- 
ing creature ! ' Unemotional, harmless, and innocently 
worldly.' That was it, wasn't it? Well now, I think that's 
splendid ! I had an idea you were going to find out some- 
thing hoiTid about me. I'm so glad I'm harmlesB ! Tou're 
sure I'm liai'mlesB?" 

" Quite sure ! " said EI-Rftmi, with a slight smile. " And 
there you possess a great superiority over most women." 

And he stepped forwai'd in obedience to Lady Melthorpe'B 
signal, to be inti-oduced to the "deoi-" Baroness, whose 
slu^ewd little eyes dwelt upon him curiously. 

" Do you belieTe in palmistry ? " she asked him, after the 
ordinai-y greetings were eicchauged. 

" I'm afraid not," he answered, politely, " though I am 
acquainted with the rules of the art as practised in the East, 
and I know that many odd coincidences do occur. But, as 
an example, take my hand. I am sure you can make nothing 
of it" 

He held out his open palm for her inspection, she bent, 
over it, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. There were 
none of the usual innumerable little criss-cross lines upon it, 
nothing in fact, but two deep dents from left to right, and 
one well-marked line running from the wrist to the centre. 

"It is unnatural! " cried the Baroness, in amazement. 
" It is a malformation ! There is no liand like it I " 

" I believe not," answered El-Eami, composedly. " As I 
told you, you can learn nothing from it, and yet my life has 
not been without its adventures. This hand of mine is my 
excuse for not accepting palmistry as an absolutely proved 
science." 

"Must everything be 'proved' for you?" asked Irene 
Vassilius, suddenly. 

" Assuredly, Madame ! " 

"Then have you 'proved' the elsewhere of which you 
spoke to me?" 

EI-BiAmi fiushed a little, then paled again. 

" Madame, the message of your inner spirit, as convejed 
first through the eleetiic medium oi Wia Wwn, *.-&&. 'va.*" 
\kOttOUgb the magnetism of your touch, to\3" ta.^ Q^ *». ' 
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where.* I may not pei^soiially or positiveljr know of any 
'elsewhere,' than t'lia present state "of being, but joor in- 
terior self expects an ' elsewhere,' aj^parently knows of it 
better than I do, uud conveys that impression and knowledge 
to me, apart from any consideration as to whether I may be 
fitted to understand or receive it.'* 

These words were heard witli evident astonishment by the 
little group of people who stood by, listening. 

'*Dear me ! How ve — ry curious ! " murmured Lady Mel- 
tborpe. "And we have always looked upon dear Madame 
Vassilius as "quite a free-thinker ; " here she smiled apologeti- 
cally, as Irene lifted her serious eyes, and looked at her 
steadily. " I mean, as regards the next world, and all these 
interesting subjects. In some of her books, for instance, she 
is terribly severe on the clergy.'* 

" Not more so than many of them deserve, I am sure," said 
El-R'imi, with sudden heat and aspeiity. " It was not 
Christ's intention, I believe, that the preachers of His gospel 
should drink, and hunt, and make love to their neighbors' 
wives ad libitum, which is what a great many of them do. 
The lives of the clergy nowadays offer very few worthy ex- 
amples to the laity." 

Lady Melthorpe coughed delicately and warningly. She 
did not Hke plain speaking, she had a " pet clergyman " of 
her own ; moreover she had been bred up in the provinces 
among 'country" folk, some of whom still believe that at 
one period of the world's history ** God" was always wanting 
the blood of bulls and goats to smell " as a sweet savor in 
His nostrils." She herself preferred to believe in the possi- 
bility of the Deity's having " nostrils " rather than take the 
trouble to consider the effect of His majestic Thought as 
evinced in the supremely perfect order of the Planets and 
Solar Systems. 

EMl4mi however went on regardlessly. 

" Free-thinkers," he said, ** are for the most part truth- » 
seekers. If eveiybody gave way to the foolish credulity 
attained to by the believers in the * Mahatmas,' for instance, 
what an idiotic condition the world would be in ! We want 
free-thinkers, as many as we can get, to help us to distinguish 
between the False and True. We want to separate the 
Actual from the Seeming in our lives, and there is so muoh 
Seeming and so little Actual that the -^toce^ia va ^^OiXsiV 
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"Wby, dat is uoQflense i " said tbe Baroness von Dcok- 
Witld. " Hit a Fa(;t, zei-e is no luistake. yoii pro*e faim. Uee 1 " 
anil slie took up a iiilver penholder from tlie table near liar, 
" Hi:re is a pen, luit ink it is used to write, zere ia what you 
call ze Actual." 

Ei-BAmi smiled. 

" Believe me, my dear Madame, it is only a pen so long aa 
you elect to view it in that light. Allow me ! " and he took 
it from her hand, fixing his eyes upon her the while. " Will 
you place the tips of your fingers, the fingers of Ihe left band, 
yes, so ! on my wriat 1 Thank you ! " this as she obeyed 
with a rather vague smdo on her big fat face. " Now you will 
let me have tbe satisfaction of offering you this spray of 
lilies, tbe first of the season," aud he gravely extended the 
ailver penholder ; " Is not the odor delicious ! " 

" Ach ! it is heavenly ! " and the Baroness smelt at the pen- 
holder with an inimitable expression of delight. Eveiybody 
began to laugh, El-Eimi silenced them by a look. 

" Madame, you are under some delusion," be said, quieUy, 
"You have no lilies in your baud, only a penholder." 

She laughed 

"Yo-a fire very fanny !" she said, "But I shall not be 
deceived. I aball wc-iir nij lilies." 

And she endeavored to fasten the penholder ia the ftttnt 
of her bodice, when suddenly El-Riirai drew bia band away 
from hers, A startled expression passed over ber face, but 
in a miuute or two she recovered ber equanimity and twirled 
die penholder placidly between ber fingers, 

" Zere is what you call ze Actual," slie said, taking up tbe 
conversation where it had previonsly been interrupted ; " A 
ptinbolder ia always a penholder, you can make notbins 
more of it" 

But here she was surrounded by tbe excited on-looheni, b. 
flood of explanations poured upon her, as to bow she tud 
taken that same penholder for a spray of lilies, and so forth, 
till tbe old lady grew quite hot and augry. 

"I sbftll not pelieve you ! " she said, indignantly, "It is 
impossible. You haf a joke, but I do not see it. Irene," 
and she looked appealingly t.Q Madame Vassdius who hftd 
witnessed the whole scene, " It is not true, ia it?" 

*'YeB, dear Baroness, it is true," said "k^wft, wici\3«sq^. 
it i« a nothing after all "liout e^feft -Bwta <!!^.w«CT^&^«*. 
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the moment, and Mr. El-RAmi has shown us very cleverly, by 
scientific exposition, how the human sight can be deluded 
He conveyed an impression of lilies to your brain, and you 
saw liUes accordingly. I quite understand it is only through 
the brain that we receive any sense of sight. The thing is 
easy of comprehension, though it seems wonderful." 

** It is deviltry," said the Baroness, solemnly, getting up and 
shaking out her voluminous pink train with a wi'athful gest- 
ure. 

"No, Madame," said El-E^mi, earnestly, with a glance at her 
which somehow had the effect of quieting her ruffled feelings, 
" It is merely science. Science was looked upon as * deviltry ' 
in ancient times, but we in our generation are more liberal- 
minded." 

" But what shall it lead to, aU zis science ? " demanded the 
Baroness, still with some irritation. " I do not see any use 
in it. If one deceives ze eye so quickly, it is only to make 
peoples angry to find themselves such fools." 

" Ah, my dear lady, if we could all know to what extent 
exactly we could be fooled, not only as regards our sight, but 
our other senses and passions, we should be wiser and more 
capable of self-government than we are. Every step that 
helps us to the attainment of such knowledge is worth the 
taking." 

" And you have taken so many of those steps," said Irene 
Vassilius, "that I suppose it would be difficult to deceive 
you ? " 

*'Iam only human, Madame," returned El-R^mi, with a 
faint touch of bitterness in his tone, "and therefore I am 
capable of being led astray by my own emotions as others 



are." 



" Are we not getting too analytical ? " asked Lord Mel- 
thorpe, cheerily. "Here is Miss Chester wanting to know 
where your brother F6raz is ? She only caught a ghmpse of 
him in the distance, and she would like to make his closer 
acquaintance." 

" He went with Mr. Ainsworth," began El-K&mi. 

" Yes, I saw them together in the conservatory," said Lady 
Melthorpe. "They were in deep conversation, but it is time 
they gave us a little of their company. I'll go and fetch them 
here." 

jSbe went, but almost immediately returned^ followed hj 
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the two individuals iti question. F^raz lookeil a little flushed 
and excite<), Roj- Aiuswuilb ciilui aod iioudmloDt as usual. 

"I've asked your brother lo come timl sil. to loe to-moiTOW," 
the liittei' snid, addresaint! himself nt ouee to El-R-'imJ, " He 
is quite mlling to oblige me, nnd I presuiue j-ou have no ob- 
jedion ? " 

\ '■ Not the least in the woi'ld ! " responded El-R;'irai with 
appnrent readiness, though the keen obfiBrver might have de- 
tected a slight riug of satiricitl coidiieas lu his tone. 

" He is a carious fellow," continued Iloj, lookiug at Fei-az 
where he stood, going through llie formality of an introduc- 
tion to Miss Cheater, whose bold, bright eyes rested upon him 
in fi-auk and undisguised admiration. " He seems to know 
notliiiig of life." 

'■ "What do you call ' life ' ? " demanded El-Rimi, with harsh 
abvuptnesa 

"Why, life as we men Uve it, of courBe," answered Roy, 
complacently. 

" * Life as we men live it ! ' " echoed EI-Rlml " By Hea- 
Ten, there is nothing viler under the sun than hfe hved so I 
The very beasts have a more decent and Belf-respecting mode 
of behavior, and the every-day existence of an oi-dinary ' man ■ 
about town ' is low and contemptible as compared to that ol J 
an honest-hearted Dog I " ■ 

Ainaworth hfted bis languid eyes with a stare of antaze- ■ 
meut ; Ii'ene Vassdius smiled. ■ 

"I agree with you," she said, softly. 1 

" Oh, of coarse ! " munnured Roy, sarcastically. " Madame 
Vasailius agrees with everything that points to or suggests 
the utter worthlesaleas of Man ! " 

Her eyes flashed. 

" Believe me," she said with some passion, " I would give 
worlds to be able to honor and revereuce men, and there are 
aome whom I sincerely respect and admu'e, but I fi'aukly ad- 
mit that the majority of tlieui awidcen nothing in me hut the 
sentiment of contempt. I regret it, bnt I cannot help it." I 

" You want men to be gods," said Ainsworth, regarding her 1 
with an indulgent amile ; " and when they can't succeed, poor , 
wretches, you are bard on them. Tou are a born goddesB, I 
and to you it comes quite naturally to occupy a throne on 
Mount Olympus and gaze with p\jtc\i \tvAA.^fet«wi>£ wsi. ^ ^ 
* 'bir, hat to others the procesa \a t\\S&(i\i&. ^£«s ciaas.^*** I 
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I am a groveller. I grovel round the base of the mountain 
and rather like it A valley is warmer than a summit, 
always." 

A faint sea-shell pink flush crept over Irene's cheeks, but 
she made no reply. She was watching Fcraz, round whom a 
bevy of pretty women were congregated, like nineteenth -can t- 
iiry nymphs round an Eastern Apollo. He looked a little 
embarrassed, yet his veiy diffidence had an indefinable grace 
and attraction about it which was quite new and charniiug to 
the jaded fashionable fair ones, who for the moment made him 
their chief object of attention. They were pressing him to 
give them some music, and he hesitated, not out of any shy- 
ness to perform, but simply from a sense of wonder as to how 
such a spiritual, impersonal, and divine thing as Music could 
be made to assert itself in the midst of so much evident fii- 
volity. He looked appealingly at his brother, but El-Rami 
regarded him not. He understood this mute avoidance of 
his eyes. He was thrown upon himself to do exactly as he 
chose, and his sense of pride stimulated him to action. 
Breaking from the ling of his fair admirers he advanced tow- 
ard the piano. 

'* I will play a simple prelude," he said, " and if you like it, 
you shall hear more." 

There was an immediate silence. L'ene Vassilius moved a 
little apart and sat on a low divan, her hands clasped idly in 
her lap ; near her stood Lord Melthoipe, Roy Ainsworth, and 
El-R^mi ; Sir Frederick Vaughan and his fiancee, Idina Ches- 
ter, occupied what is known as a ** flirtation chair *' together ; 
several guests flocked in from the drawing-rooms, so that the 
salon was comparatively well filled. F6raz poised his delicate 
and supple hands on the key-board, and then — why, what 
then ? Nothing, only music — music divinely pure and sweet 
as a lark's song, music that spoke of things as yet undeclared 
in mortal language — of the mystery of an angel's tears, of the 
joy of a rose in bloom, of the midsummer dreams of a lily 
enfolded within its green leaf-pavilion, of the love-messages 
carried by silver beams from bridegroom stars to bride satel- 
lites — of a hundred delicate and wordless marvels the musio 
talked eloquently in rounded and mystic tone. And gradu- 
ally, but invincibly, upon all those who listened, there fell 
the dreamy^ nameless spell of perfect harmony ; they did not 
understand, tbey could not grasp i\ie iciX-o^ \i%vs%TiV^ xcv«uir 
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*feg8 nliicli the sounds eonvejed, but tbey knew uud felt such 
music was not earthly. The quest of gold or tliirBt of fujcs 
had nothing to do vrith such conipoiution — it was above nud 
bej'Ond all that. When the dehcious melody ceased it 
seemed to leave an emptinesa in the air, an aching regiet in 
the minds of the audience ; it bad fallen like dew on arid 
soil, aud there were tears in many eyes, and passionate emo- 
tions stirring many hearts, as Furoz pressed his finger-lijis 
with a velvet-like aoftDesB on the closing chord. Th^n cmi.e 
H burst of eioited applause which rather startled him from 
hie dreams. He looked round with a faint smile of wonder- 
ment, and this time chanced to meet his brother's gaze ear- 
nestly fixed upon him. Then an idea seemed to occur to 
him, and playing a few soft notes by way of introduction, h» 
said aloud, almost as though he were talking to himself : 

" There are in the world's history a tew old legends and 
stories, which, whether they are related in prose or rhym«, 
seem to set themselves involuntarily to music. I will tell 
you one now, if you care to hear it — the Story of the Priest 
Philemon." 

There was a muiraur of deUght and expectation, followed 
by profound silence as before. 

Feraz raised his eyes — bright, stag-like eyes now flashing 
with wai'mth and inspiration — and pressing tlie piano pedala 
ho played a few slow, solemn chords like the opening bars of 

_ a church chant ; then, in a soft, rich, perfectly modulated 

^^B'Toice, he began. 

I Mil 



CHAPTER XXV. 
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Long, long ago, in a far-away province of the Eastern 
irld, there was once a priest named Philemon. Early and 

« he toiled to acquire wisdom, early and late he prayed 

and meditated on things divine and unattainable. To the 
Great Unknown his aspirations tuiTied ; with all the ardor o( ' 
his sonl he sought to penetrate behind the mystic veil of tha 
Supreme Centre of creation, and the joys and sorrows, hopet 
and labors of mortal existence seemed to him but worthlHS 
and contemptible trifles when compared with the eternal 
marvels of the incomprehenSiible Hereafter, on which, in aoU- 
le, h» Joved to dream and poniet" 
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Here Feraz paused, and touching the keys of the piano 
with a caressing lightness, played a soft minor melody, which 
like a silver thread of sound accompanied his next words. 

"And so, by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees, 
the wise priest Philemon forgot the world ; forgot men and 
women and little children, forgot the blueness of the skies, 
the verdure of the fields, forgot the gi*ace of daisies growing 
in the grass, forgot the music of sweet birds singing in the 
boughs, forgot indeed, everything except himself, and his 
prayers, and his wisdom, and his burning desire to approach 
more closely every hour to that wondrous goal of the Divine, 
from whence all Hfe doth come, and to which all life must, in 
due time, return." 

Here the musical accompaniment changed to a plaintive 
tenderness. 

" But by and by, news of the wise priest Philemon began 
to spread in the town near where he had his habitation, and 
people spoke of his fastings and his watchings with awe and 
wonder, with hope and fear, until at last there came a day 
when a great crowd of the sick and sorrowful and oppressed 
sarrounded his abode, and called upon him to pray for them 
and give them comfort. 

" * Bestow upon us some of the Divine Consolation I ' they 
cried, kneeling in the dust and weeping as they spoke, * for 
we are weary and worn with labor, we suffer with harsh 
wounds of the heart and spirit, many of us have lost all that 
makes life dear. Pity us, O thou wise servant of the Su* 
preme, and tell us out of thy stores of heavenly wisdom 
whether we shall ever regain the loves that we have lost ! ' 

" Then the priest Philemon rose up in haste and wrath, 
and going out before them said : 

" 'Depart from me ye accursed crew of wicked worldlings ! 
why have ye sought me out, and what have I to do with your 
petty miseries ? Lo, ye have brought the evils of which ye 
complain upon yourselves, and justice demands that ye 
should suffer. Ask not from me one word of pity ; seek not 
from me any sympathy for sin. I have severed myself from 
ye all to escape pollution. My life belongs to God, not to 
Humanity.' 

" And the people hearing him were wroth and went theii 
way homeward, sore at heart, and all uncomforted. And 
V}vlemon the priest, fearing lest they might seek him out 
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ftgain, departed from that place forever, and made for him- 
self n but in the deep thicknesB of the forest where never a 
human foot was fonnd to wander save his own. Here in tlia 
silence and deep aohtiide he resolved to woi'k and pray, keep- 
ing liis heart and spirit aanctided from every aoiliug toiit^h of 
nature that could separate liis thoughts from the Divine." i 

Again the music clinnged, this time to a dulcet nppling 
passage of notes like the flowing of a mountain stream, and 
F(5raz continued : 

" One morning, as, lost in a rapture of holy metUtation, ha 
prayed his daily prayer, a small hird perched upoti his wia- 
dow-sill and began to sing. Not a loud song, but a sweet 
song, full of the utmost tenderness and ]>layfui warbling, a 
song bom out of the leaves and grasses and wandei-ing winds 
of heaven, as delicate a tune as ever small bird sang. The 
priest Philemon hstened, and his mind wandered. The bird's 
singing was sweet, oh, so sweet, that it recalled to him many 
things he had imagined long ago forgotten ; almost he heard 
his mother's voice again, and the blithe and gracious days of 
his early youth suggested themselves to his memory like the 
lovely fragments of a poem once fiirailiar, but now scarcely 
remembered. Presently the bird flew awny, and the priest 
Philemon awoke as from a dream, his prayer had been inter- 
rupted ; his thoughts liad beeu di-awn down to earth from 
heaven, all through the twittering of a foolish feathered thing 
not worth a farthing. Angry with himself, he spent the day 
in penitence, and on the following morning betook himself to 
his devotions with more than his usual aixlor. Stretched on 
his prayer-mat he lay entranced ; when suddenly a low, sweet 
trill of sound broke gently through the silence, the innocent 
twittering voice of the little bird once more aroused him, 
first to a sense of wonder, then of wrath. Starting up impa- 
tiently he looked about him, and saw the bird quite close, 
within his reach, it had f own Inside his hut, and now hopped 
hghtly over the floor toward him, its bright eyes full of fear- 
less confidence, its pretty wings still quivering with the fervor 
of its song. Tlien the priest Philemon seized a heavy oaken 
staff, and slew it where it stood with one remorseless blow, 
and flung the little heap of ruffled feathers out into the wood- 
land, saying fiercely : 

" 'Thou, at least, shalt never more disturb m^ ^i».^Mft,' 
And tven ae he thus spoke, a great '\i.^V^'awaVii^wi&»- 
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denlj, more dazzling than the brightness of the day, and le ! 
an Angel stood within the hut just where the dead bird's 
blood had stained the floor. And the priest Philemon fell 
upon his face and trembled greatly, for the Vision was more 
gloiious than the grandest ef his dreams. And a Voice called 
aloud, saying : 

" * Philemon, why hast thou slain My messenger? ' 

''And Philemon looked up in fear and wonderment, 
answering : 

*' ' Drc^ Lord, what messenger ? I have slain nothing but 
a bird.* 

'' And the voice spake again, saying : 

" ' Oh, thou remorselese priest, knowest thou not that 
every bird in the forests are Mine ? every leaf on the trees is 
Mine ? every blade of grass and every flower is Mine, and is 
a part of Me ? The song of that slain bird was sweeter than 
tby many prayers ; and when thou didst listen to its voice 
thou wert nearer Heaven than thou ha^t ever been. Thou 
hast rebelled against My law ; in rejecting Love, thou hast 
rejected Me, and when thou didst turn the poor and needy 
from thy doors, refusing them all comfort, even so did I turn 
^ My Face from thee and refuse thy petitions Wherefore hear 
now thy punishment. For the space of a thousand years 
thou shalt live within this forest ; no human eye shall ever 
find thee ; no human foot shall ever track thee ; no human 
voice shall ever sound upon thy ears. No companions shalt 
thou have but birds and beasts and flowers, from these shalt 
thou learn wisdom, and through thy love of these alone shalt 
thou make thy peace with Heaven. Pray no more, fast no 
more, for these things count as little in the eternal reckon- 
ings, but lovej and learn to make thyself beloved even by the 
least and lowest, and by this shalt thou penetrate at last the 
mystery of the Divine.* 

'' The voice ceased, the glory vanished, and when the priest 
Philemon raised his eyes, he was alone." 

Here, altering by a few delicate modulations the dreamy 
character of the music he had been improvising, F6raz re- 
verted again to the quaint, simple, and solemn chords with 
which he had opened the recitation : 

"Humbled in spirit, stricken at heart, conscious of the 

justice of his doom, yet working as one not without hope. 

Jnuleman begmi bia heaven-appoiniBd teAk. Axid to this day 
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ivelUrs' legends tell of a vast, impenetrable solitude, a 
foiest of giant trees, where never a tiumnn step has trod, hat 
where, it ia said, strange colooies of bii'ds ^uA blasts do cou- 
gregftte, wliere rare and marvelloue plants and flowers flour- 
ish in their fairest hues, tvbere golden bees and duzzliiig 
butterfljes gather by thousands, where all the 8oii<;stei*8 of 
the tiir make the woods musical, where birds of passage, out- 
ward or homeward bound, rest on theii- way, sure of a pleas- 
toA haven, and where all the beautiful, wild, and timid 
inhabitants of field, forest, and mountain, are at peace to- 
gether, mutually content in an Eden of theii- own. There is 
s guardian of the place, so say the country people, a Spirit, 
thin and white and Bilver- haired, who understAuds the 
language of the birds and knows the secrets of the floweni, 
and ill whoci all the creatures of the woods coufide, a myatic 
being whose strniige life has lasted nearly a thousand yeai-R 
fenerations have passed, cities and empires have crumbled 
to decay, and none remember him who was once (sailed Phi- 
lerann, the ' wiae ' priest, grown wise indeed at last with the 
only Wisdom God ever sanctifies— the "Wisdom of Love." 

With a soft impressive chord the music ceased, the story 
was ended, and F^raz rose from the piano to be surrounded 
«t once by a crowd of admirers all vying with each other in 
flattering expressions of applause anrl delight ; but though he 
received these compliments -with unaffected and courteous 
grace enough, his eyes pei-petusUy wandered to his bi-other's 
face ; that dark, absorbed, beloved face— yes, beloved ! For 
rebel as he might against El-BAmi's inflexible will and de- 
spotic power, Furaz knew he could never wrench frotu out 
his heart the deep affection and reverence for him which 
were the natural result of yeiirs of tender and sympathetic in- 
tercourse. If his brother had commanded him he had alsr 
loved liina, there could be no doubt of that. Was he dil 
pleased or unhappy now, that he looked so sad and absorbed 
in gloomy and perplexed thought? A strange, p^iiued emo- 
tion stirred F^raz's sensitive soul. Some intangible, vague 
use of separation seemed to have arisen between himseL' 
id El-Bimi, and he grew impatient with this briliiaui aa- 
iibly of well-dressed, chattering folk whose presence pre- 
ited him from giving vent to the full expression of his 
lings. Lady MeltJiorpe talked to him iw A^deal VK&^gaJA. 
tasaiag liersoU the while, and te\lui^\^'Kx swft^'^ifs''^''** 
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a "wonderful touch "he had, what an "exquisite speaking 
voice/' and so forth, all which elegantly- turned phrases he 
heard as in a dream. As soon as he could escape from her 
and those of her fiiends who were immediately round him, 
he made his way to El-Rami and touched his arm. 

"Let me stay beside you ! *' he said in a low tone in which 
there was a slight accent of entreaty. 

El-Kami turned and looked at him kindly. 
^ " Dear boy, you had better make new friends while you 
can, lest the old be taken from you." 

" Friends ! " echoed Feraz. " Friends, here ? " He gave 
a gesture more eloquent than speech, of doubt and disdain, 
then continued, " Might we not go now ? Is it not time to 
'return home and sleep ? " 

El-Rami smiled. 

"Nay, are we not seeing life? Here we are among pretty 
women, well-bred men, the rooms are elegant, and the con- 
versation is as delightfully vague and nearly as noisy as the 
chattering of monkeys, yet with all these advantages you 
talk of sleep ! " 

Feraz laughed a little. 

" Yes, I am tired," he said. "It doos not seem to me real, 
all this. There is something shadowy and unsubstantial about 
it I think sleep is better." 

At that moment Irene Vassilius came up to them. 

" I am just going," she said, letting her soft serious, eyes 
dwell on Feraz with interest. " But I feel I must thank you 
for your story of the 'Priest Philemon.' Is it your own idea? 
Or does such a legend exist ? " 

"Nothing is really new," replied Feraz ; "but such as it i^, 
it is my own invention." 

"Then you are a poet and musician at one and the same 
time?" said Irene. "It seems a natural combination of gifts, 
yet the two do not always go together. I hope " — she now 
addressed herself to El-Rami — " I hope very much you will 
come and see me, though I'm afraid I'm not a very popular 
person. My friends are few, so I cannot promise you much 
entertainment. Indeed, as a rule people do not like me." 

" / like you ! " said Feraz, quickly and impulsively. 

She smiled. 

" Yes ? That is good of you. And I believe you, for you 
Miv too unworldly to deal in flattervea. B\it^ I assure you 
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t, gecerallj speaking, llterai'y women are never social 1 
favorites." ' 

" Not even when they are lovely iiie you ? " questioned 
Feraz, with dmple frankness. 

She colored at the evident sincerity of his ndniinition and 
the hoyish openness with which it was thiiB expressed. Then 
she laughed a little. 

"Loveliness is not acknowledged as at nil exiatent in liter- 
ary females," she repUcd, lightlj, yet with a touch of scorn, 
" even it they do possess any personal charm it only serves 
as a peg for the malicious to bang a slander on Asd of the 
two aesea, men are most cruel to a noman who dares to 
think for herself." 

" Are you sure of that, Madame ? " asked lU-EAmi, gently. 
" May not this he an error of your judgment 'I " , 

"I would that it were!" she said, with intense esprea- _ 
sion. " Heaven knows how sincerely I should rejoice to be ■ 
pi-oved wrong 1 But I am not wrong. Men always judge I 
women as their inferiors, not only physically (which they are) ■ 
biit mentally {which they are not), and always deny them an " 
independent soul and independent emotions ; the majority 
of men, indeed, treat them pretty much as a sort of superior , 
cattle for breeding ; but, nevertheless, there is a something j 
in what the French call ' L'Etemel Feminin.' Women are I 
distinctly the greatest sufferers in all Buffering creation, and I 
I have often thought that for so much pain and so much I 
misjudgment, endured often with such heroic sdence and i 
uncomplaining fortitude, the compensation will he sweeter 
and more glorious than we, half drowned in our own tears, 
can as yet hope for or imagine ! " 

She paused ; her eyes were dark wiih thought and full of 
a dreamy sorrow ; then, smiling gently, she held out her hand. . 

" I talk too much, you will say — women always do I Come 
and see me if you feel disposed — not otherivise ; I will send 
you my card through Lady Melthorpe ; meantime, good- 
night ! ■' 

El-Rlmi took her hand, and aa he pressed it in his own 
felt again that curious thrill which had before communicated 
itself to his nerves through the same contact. 

"Surely you must be a vifliouai';^', Madame!" he said, 
Abruptly, and with a vague sense of sm'^riae, " wai -^om. «» 
" ■ lot at al] of thia world 1 " 
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Her faint roseate color deepened, giving singular beauty 
to her face. 

" What a tell-tale hand mine is ! " she repHed, withdrawing 
it slowly from his clasp. *' Yes, you are right ; if I could not 
see things higher than this world, I could not endure my 
existence for an hour. It is because I feel the Future so 
close about me that I have courage for and indifference to I 
the Present." 

With that she left them, and both El-Kfi-mi and Feraz fol- ^ 
lowed her graceful movements vnth interested eyes, as she 
glided through the rooms in her snowy traihng robes, with 
the frosty flash of diamonds in her hair, till she had alto- 
gether disappeared ; then the languid voice of Lady Mel- 
thorpe addressed them. 

" Isn't she an odd creature, that Irene Vassilius ? So quaint 
and peculiar in her ideas ! People detest her, you know, she 
is so dreadfully clever ! " 

" There could not be a better reason for hatred,'* said El- 
Bd,mi. 

" You see, she says' such unpleasant things," went on Lady 
Melthorpe, complacently fanning herself, " she has such de- 
cided opinions and vnW not accommodate herself to peo- 
ple's ways. I must confess I always find her de trop my- 
self." 

*' She was your guest to-night," said F^raz, suddenly, and 
with such a sternness in his accent as caused her ladyship to 
look at him in blank surprise. 

" Certainly ! One must always ask a celebrity." 

"If one must always ask, then one is bound always to re- 
spect," said Feraz, coldly. "In our code d'honneur, we never 
speak ill of those who have partaken of our hospitality." 

So saying, he turned on his heel and walked away with s© 
much haughtiness of demeanor that Lady Melthorpe stood i 
as though rooted to the 3pot, staring speechlessly after him. 
Then rousing herself, she looked at El-E^mi and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

"Keally," she began, "really, Mr. El-R^mi, your brother's 
manner is very strange." 

" It is," returned El-Edmi, quickly, " I admit ii His be- 
havior is altogether unpolished, and he is quite unaccustomed 
to society, I told Lord Melthorpe so, and I was against his 
jbein^ mvited h§re. He Bays exacttj ^\i'ai\» Y^a ^X^aikB^ without 
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or favor, and iu tliis regaiil ia really r mere barbiu-ian ! 
Allow me to apologize for him ! " 

Ladj Melthoipe bowed stiffly. She aaw, or faucieJ she 
aaw a faint, ironical smile playing on ItU-Riimi'a lip3, beneath 
bis dark mustache. She waa niuoh unuoyed. The idea of 
a "boy" like JV'iitz, presumiug io talk to her, a leader of 
Loodon faahion, about a vwh d'himneue! The thing was 
moDstrous, abaurd. And as for Irene Vossilius, why should 
not ahe be talked about ? She was a pubhc peraou, u writer 
of books which Mi-a. Gruudy, in lier cLurch-goiug moods had 
TOted ae "dangerous." Truly, Lady Mellhorpe eonsidtred 
she bad juet cause to be niAied, aud she began to r^gi'et 
liaving invited these " Eastern men," as she termed tLeia, to 
her house at all. £I-B^mi perceived her irritation, but he 
made no (uilher remark ; and ae soon rb he conid conven- 
iently do so, he took bis formal leave of ber. Quickly tread- 
ing hia way through the now rapi ell y-tli inning throng, he 
sought out F6raz, whom he found in the hall, talking to Koy 
Amsworth, and making final arrangementa for the ailting he 
was to give the artist next day, 

" I should like to make a Btiuly of your bead, too," Hiid 
Roy, with & keen glance at El-H4mi as he appi-oached, " but 
suppose you have no time." 

"No time, and still leas inclination," responded El-Rumi, 
laughinjily ; " for I have sworn that no ' (■ounterfeit presenti- 
ment' of my bodily form shall ever exist. It would always 
be a false picture, it would never be me, because it would 
only represent the perishable, while I am the imperishable." 

"Singular man ! " said Itoy Aiuaworth. "AVTiat do you 
mean ? " 

" Whnt should I mean," replied El-Rami, quickly, " save 
what all yonr religions and ohurehes mean, if in truth they 
have any meanuig. Is there not something else besides this j 
fleshly oorering V If you can pEiint the imagined soul of a ■ 
man looking out of hia eyes you are a great artist, but if you ' ■ 
could paint the soul itself, stripped of its mortal disguise, I 
radiant, ethereal, brilliant as lightning, beautiful as dawu, 1 
you would be greater still. Aud the soul ia the me, thesa I 
features of mine, tins appearance, ia mere covering ; we want i 
a portrait, not a costume." I 

^^_^ " Your argument applies to yoviT \)TQ&ei Ba'^^%* 'i'»s«^,^ 
^^tg^" eaid AmewoHh, wondering at ttife ei.Qi:^«iA. "^^-sia*** ^ 
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this strange Ei»B^mi's language, and fascinated by it in spite 
of himself. 

" Just so ! Only the earth-garment of Feraz is charming 
and becoming, mine is not. It is a case of * my hair is white, 
but not with yeai's * — the * Prisoner of Chillon ' sort of thing. 
Good-night ! " 

"Good-night," and the artist shook hands warmly with 
both brothers, saying to Feraz as he parted from him, " J 
may expect you, then, to morrow ? You will not fail ? " 

" You may rely upon me,*' and Feraz nodded lightly in 
adieu, and followed El-E^mi out of the house into the street, 
where they began to walk homeward together at a rapid rate. 
As they went, by some mutual involuntary instinct, they 
lifted their eyes to the dense blue heavens where multitudes 
of stars were brilliantly visible. F^raz drew a long, deep 
breath. 

" There," he said, " is the infinite and the real, what we 
Iiave seen of life to-night is the finite and unreal." 

M-B^mi made no reply. 
Do you not think so ? " persisted F6raz, earnestly. 
I cannot say definitely what is real and what is unreal,'* 
said El-EAmi, slowly ; " both are so near akin. Feraz, are you 
aware you offended Lady Melthorpe to-night?" 

" Why should she be offended ? I only said just what I 
thought." 

" Good heavens, my dear boy, if you always go about say- 
ing just what you thmk you will find the world too hot to 
hold you. To say the least'of it you will never be fit for so- 
ciety." 

"I don't want to be fit for it," said Feraz, disdainfully. "If 
Ij&dy Melthorpe's * at home * is a pictui'e of it I want to 
forget it — the most of it, I mean. I shall remember Madame 
Vasillius because she is sympathetic and interesting. But 
for the rest, my dearest brother, I am far happier with 
you." 

El-Kami took his arm gently. 

" Yet you leave me to-morrow to gratify an artist's whim ! ** 
he said. "Have you thought of that ? " 

" Oh, but that is nothing, only an hour or two's sitting. 
He was so very anxious that I could not refuse. Does it dis- 
please jou ? " 
''Mjr dear F4vs^ I ftm disjleaB^^ «*» uoVSooi^. Ywjl <»m- 
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lined of my authority over you ouce, anil I have determiDed 

you shall not compJaiu again. Cousicler yourself tree." 
"I do not want my liberty." said F6raz, almoBt petulantly. 
" Try it I " responded El-B:iuii witl; a sinile and liiilf a 

sigh. " Liberty is sweet, but, like all otber tilings, it brings 

its own responsibilities." 

They walked on till tliey bad almost reached their owS 

"Tour 8toi7 of the priest Philemon was very quaint ant^ 
pretty," said M-R^mi then, abruptly. "You meant it as a 
sort of allegory for me, did you not ? " 

Ffiraz looked wistfully at bim, but hesitated to reply. 

"It does not quite fit me," went on El-Bami, gently. "I 
am not impervious to love, for I love you. Perhaps the 
auf^els will take that fact into con si deration when they are 
aetlling my thousand or million years' punishment." 

'iPhere was a touch of quiet pathos in his voice which moved 
Feraz greatly, and he could not trust himself to speak. When 
they entered their own abode El-Sami said the usual " Gtood- 
night" in hia usual kindly manner, but FOroz reverently 
stooped and kissed the hand extended to bim, the potent 
band that had enriched his life with poesy and dowered U 
dreamfi. 



CHAPTER XSVL 



Ajj. the next day El-B&mi was alone. Fcraz went out early 
to fulfil the appointment made with Eoy Ainsworth ; no 
visitors called, and not even old Zaroba came near the siudy, _ 
where, shut up with hia books and papera, her master worked' 
assiduously hour after hour, writing ns rapidly as hand and 
pen would allow, and sustaining his strength solely on a few 
bisouita flavored with wine. Just ns the shadows of evening 
were beginniu;^ to fall bis long solitude was disturbed by the 
sharp knock of a telegrapli-mes Sanger who handed bim in a 
missive which ran briefiy thus : 

"Your brother stays to dine with me. — Adjswokth." 

EI-Rami crushed the pajier in bis hand, then flinging it 
aside, stood for a moment lost in meditaUou, mtU ». wstooti- ^ 
^^lol expreeeioii In hia dark eyea fl 
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"Ay, me ! the emptiness of the world ! * he murmured at 
last. "I shall be left alone, I suppose, as my betters are left, 
according to the rule of this cunously designed and singu- 
larly unsatisfactory system of human life. What do the 
young care for the solitude of their elders who have tended 
and loved them ? New thoughts, new scenes, new aspirations 
beckon them, and off they go like birds on the wing, never to 
return to the old nest or the old ways. I despise the majority 
of women myself, and yet I pity from my soul all those who 
are mothers. The miserable dignity and pathos of maternity 
is, in my opinion, grotesquely painful. To think of the 
anguish the poor, delicate wretches endure in bringing chil- 
dren at all into the world, then all the tenderness and watch- 
ful devotion expended on their early years, and then — whyj 
then these same children grow up for the most part into in- 
different (when not entirely callous) men and women, who 
make their own lives as it seems best to themselves, and 
almost forget to whom they owe their very existence. It is 
bard — bitterly hard. There ought to be some reason for 
such a wild waste of love and affliction. At present, however, 
I can see none." 

He sighed deeply and stared moodily into the deepening 
shadows. 

" Loneliness is horrible ! " he said aloud, as though address* 
ing some invisible auditor. ** It is the chief terror of death, 
for one must always die alone. No matter how many friends 
and relatives stand weeping round the bed, one is absolutely 
alone at the hour of death, for the stunned soul wanders 
blindly 

" * out of sighty 
Far off in a place where it is not heard.* 

That solitary pause and shudder on the brink of the unseen 
is fearful, it unnerves us all to think of it. If love could help 
us, but even love grows faint and feeble then." 

As he mused thus a strange, vague longing came over him, 
an impulse arising out of he knew not what suggestion ; and 
acting on his thought, he went suddenly and swiftly upstairs, 
and straight into the chamber of Lilith. Zaroba was there, 
and rose from her accustomed corner silently, and moved with 
a somewhat feeble step into tlip ante-room while El-BAmi bent 
OF^r the sleeping girl. Lovelier Umn e^^t she eeemad that 
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CVeDnig, and as he stooped above her she stretched oat her 
white arms and amUed. His beai-t beat quickly ; he liad, 
the moment, ceased to analyze his own feelings, and he 
irmitted himself to gaze upon her beaiitj and absorb it, 
ithout, as uaual, tahtng any thought of the ecientifi« aspect 
'ter condition. 



fae murmured, as he touched a rippling strand of the lovely 
hair that lay spread Uke a fleece of gold lloas ailk on the 
pillow near liim, " poor LiHlh ! sveet Liiilh ! " 

As if responsive to hia words, she turned slightly toward 
hiin, and felt the air blindly with one wandering, white hand. 
Gently he caught it and imprisoned it within his own, tiien 
on a strange impulse, kissed it. To his utter amazement she 
answered that touch as though it had been a call 
" I am here . . . my beloved ! " 
He started, and an icy thrill ran through his veins ; that 
word " beloved " was a sort of electric shock to his system 
and seat a dizzying rush of blood to his brnin. What did she 
mean, what could she mean ? The last time she had ad- 
dressed him she had declared that he was not even her friend ; 
now she called him her " beloved," as much to his amazement 
as hie fear. Presently, however, he considered that here 
perhaps was some new development of his experiment ; the 
soul of Lilitb might possibly be in closer communion with 
him than he had yet imagined. But in spite of his attempt 
to reason away his emotions he was nervous, and stood by 
the couch silently, afraid to apeak, and equally afraid to move. 
Lilitli was silent too. A long pause ensued, in which tlie 
usually subdued tickings of the clock seemed to become pain- 
fully audible. El-KJmi's breath came and went quickly. He 
was singularly escited ; some subtle warmth from the little 
hand he held permcnteil his veins, and a sense of such utter 
powerlessness possessed him as ho had never experienced be- 
fore. What ailed huu ? He could not tell. Where was the 
u-on fortie of his despi'tio will? He seemed unable to eiert 
it, unable even to Ihi'ik coherently v\'hile Lilith's hand thus 
^^jeBted in his. Had ahe grown atrongfti ftwm \i\iaw^"*. *^ i 
^K^figlkig U-emor lau through liim aa tine ^"wwy^fe ■««i&» *«■ I 
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the monk's written warning suddenly recurred to Ms mem* 
cry. 

" Beware the end ! With Lilith's love comes Lilith's 
freedom." 

But Lilith smiled with placid sweetness, and still left her 
hand confidingly in his ; he held that hand, so warm and soft 
and white, and was loth to let it go. He studied the rapt ex- 
pression of the beautiful face, the lovely curve of the sweet 
shut lips, the delicately veined lids of the closed eyes, and was 
dimly conscious of a sense of vague happiness curiously inter- 
mingled with terror. By and by he began to collect his ideas 
which had been so suddenly scattered by that one word " be- 
loved/' and he resolved to break the mystic silence that op- 
pressed and daunted him. 

** Dreaming or waking is she?" he queried aloud, a little 
tremulously and as though he were talking to himsell '' She 
must be dreaming ! " 

" Dreaming of joy," said Lilith, softly and with quick re- 
sponsiveness, ** only that joy is no dream ! I hear your voice, 
I am conscious of your touch — almost I see you. The cloud 
hangs there between us still, but God is good. He will re- 
move that cloud." 

El-R4mi listened, perplexed and wondering. 

" Lilith," he said, in a voice that strove in vain to assume 
its wonted firmness and authority, " what say you of clouds 
— you who are in the full radiance of a light that is quench- 
less ? Have you not told me of a glory that out-dazzles the 
sun, in which you move and have your being ? Then what do 
you know of shadow ? " 

" Yours is the shadow," replied Lilith — '* not mine ! I 
would that I could lift it from your eyes that you might see 
the wonder and the beauty. Oh, cruel shadow that lies 
between my love and me ! " 

" Lilith ! Lilith ! " exclaimed El-Rami in strange agitation, 
" why will you talk of love ? " 

** Do you not think of love ? " said Lilith, " and must I not 
respond to your innermost thought ? " 

"Not always do you so respond, Lilith," said El-Rami, 
quickly, recovering himself a little, and glad of an opportun- 
ity to bring back his mind to a more scientific level. ** Often 
you speak of things I know not — things that perhaps I shall 
never know/' 
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"Nay, jou iiiwst know," said Lilitb, with soft persiateuce. 

ETery nnit of life in every plaiiet is bound to know its 

msG nud final intention. All is clear to me, and will be 

b to you, hereafter. You ask me of tbeae tbinga, I tell you, 

tut you do not believe me ; you will never believe me fill — , 

tbe end." 

" Beware tbe end ! " Tiie worda eclioed theuiselveB ao die- 
tinctly in El-R^lmi's mind tbat be could almost have fancied 
tbey were spoken aloud in tlie room. " Wbat end ? " he 
asked eagerly. 

But to tliiB Lilith answered notbing. 

He looked at tbe smull, seiiaitive band lie held, and strok- 
ing it gently was about to lay it back on her bosom, when all 
at once she pressed ber £ngera closely over his palm and sat 
upright, her delicate face espreBsive of tbe most intense emo- 
tion, notvrith standing her closed eyes. 

" Write ! " she said in a clear, peoetrating voice tbat sent 
silvery echoes through the room — " write these truths to the 
world you live in. Tell tbe people they all work tor evil, and 
therefore evil shall be upon them. What they bow, even tbat 
shall tbey reap— with tbe measure they have used it shall be 
measured to them again. O wild world ! — sad world — world 
whei'ein the pride of wealth, tbe joy of sin, tbe cmelty of 
avarice, tbe curse of selfishness, outweigh all pity, all sym- 
pathy, all love ! For this God's law of compensation makes 
but one return — destruction. Ware shall prevail ; plague 
and famine shall ravage tbe nations ; young ebildi'eu shall 
murder the parents who bore tbem ; theft and i-apiue shall 
devastate Uie land. For your world is striving to live with- 
out God, and a world without God is a disease tbat must die. 
like a burnt-out star this earth shall fall from it^i splua'o and 
vanish utterly, and its sister-planets shall know it no more. 
For when 'tis born again it wilt be new." 

The words aime from her bpa with a aoi-t of fervid elo- 
quence which seemed to exhaust her, for she grew paler and 
gder, and ber head began to eink backward on the pillow. 
l-RAmi gently put bis arm round her lo support her, and qh 
be did so a Mud of supernatural light irradiated her feat- 



" Bebeve me, my beloved, believe the words of Lilith 1 " 

she murmured. " Tlhere is but one law leading to all wia- 

^^^om. Evil generates evil and conWua ■wS.^^im. \Ss>i.V SSa «w 
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retribution. Good generates good and holds within itsdf 
the germ of eternal reproduction. Love begets love, and 
from love is born immortality." 

Her voice grew fainter, she sank entirely back on her pil- 
Uow ; yet once again her lips moved and the word **Immor- 
jtality!" floated whisperingly forth like a sigh. El-R^mi 
drew his arm away from her, and at the same instant disen- 
gaged his hand from her clasp. She seemed bewildered at 
this, and for a minute or two felt in the air as though search- 
ing for some missing treasure, then her arms fell passively on 
each side of her, seemingly inert and lifeless. El-Riimi bent 
over her half curiously, half anxiously. His eyes dwelt on the 
ruby-like jewel that heaved gently up and down on her softly 
rounded bosom, he watched the red play of light around it, 
and the white satiny skin beneath, and then, all at once, his 
sight grew dazzled and his brain began to swim. How lovely 
she was ! how much more than lovely I And how utterly she 
was his— his, body and soul, and in his power ! He was 
startled at the tenor of his ovni unbidden thoughts. Whence, 
in God's name, came these new impulses, these wild desires 
that fired his blood ? . . . Furious with himself for what 
he deemed the weakness of his own emotions, he strove to 
regain the mastery over his nerves, to settle his mind once 
more in the attitude of cold inflexibility and indifferent com- 
posure — but all in vain. Some subtle chord in his mental 
composition had been touched mysteriously, he knew not how, 
and had set all the other chords a-quivering, nnd he felt him- 
self all suddenly to be as subdued and powerless as when his 
mysterious visitor, the monk from Cyprus, had summoned up 
(to daunt him as he thought) the strange vision of an angel 
^ in his room. 

A Again he looked at Lilith ; again he resisted the teiupta- 
^tion that assailed him to clasp her in his arms, to shower a 
lover's kisses on her lips, and thus awaken her to the full 
bitter-sweet consciousness of earthly life, till in the sharp ex- 
tremity of his stiniggle, and loathing himself for his own 
folly, he suddenly dropped on his knees by the side of the 
couch and gazed with a vague, wild entreaty at the tranquil 
loveliness that lay there so royally enshrined. 

" Have mercy, Lilith ! " he prayed half aloud, and scarcely 

conscious of his words. "If you are stronger in your weak- 

neas than I in mj strength, have mercy I Bepel me, distrust 
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^^R, di>iol>ey me, but do not love me! Miike lue not tw one 
of lUe fooliab for wLom a womau'ri ^itnUc, u womitu's touub, 
are more than life and more tli;m wisdom. let me not 
w^tste the Inbor of my daja on a freak of pasaiou ! Lc-t me u<il< 
lone eveiytliing I liave gained by long study iind reaearcli li.>t 
tiie mere wild joy of an hour! Lilith, Lilitiil Cliild, witiiiiiu, 
augel ! whatever you ai'e, have pity upon me I J dure not 
love you I ... I dare not I " 

So, mui'muiing incoherently, he rose, and walliiiig dizzily, 
like a man abruptly startled from deep deep, lie went straigbt 
out of the room, never looking back once, else he migbt Lave 

(en. how divinely, how victoriously Lilith smiled, 
Hbaohing Ha study, he shut himself in and locked the door, 
d then sitting down, buried bis head iu his liauds and fell 
to thinking. Suuh odd tbongbte, too I they came unbidden, 
and chased one another in and out of his brnin like will-o'- 
the-wisps in a wilderness. It was growing late, aud Feraz 
hod not yet returned, but he heeded not the hour nor his 
brother's continued absence, ha woe occupied in such a men- 
tal battle with his own inward forces as made him utterly in- 
different to external things. The question he chiefly asked 
himself was this ; Of what use was all the scienee he had dis- 
covered and mastered if he won not exempt, utterly exempt 
from the emotions commr)n to the inost ignoKiut of men ? 
Hit) pride had been that he w.ia " above " human nature ; that 
ha was rfble to look down upon its trivial joys and son'Ows 
wiiili a supreme and satiric scorn ; that he knew ils ways so 
well as to be able to calcuUt« its various hesitating moves in 
all dtreotious, social and political, \vith veiy nearly exact ac- 
curacy. Why, then, was he shEdten to the very centre of hip 
being to-night by the haunting vision of an auftflic facn 
and the echo of a sweet, faint voice softly breathing the 
words, "my beloved?" He could dominate others; why 
could he not dominate himself 7 

"This will never ilol " he waid aloud at last, starting up 
from his brooding attitude. "I must read, I must work— 1. 
I, at aU oasis, gel out of tlue abatiri \iaai.ei tA \iii.^WjiSft 
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which I have unwittingly fallen. Besides, how often have I 
not assured myself that for all practical earthly considera- 
tions Lilith is dead — positively dead ! " 

And to reinstt'.re himself iu this idea, he unlocked his desk 
and took from ii a small parcbmeut volume in which he had 
carefully chronicled the whole account of his expeiiment. on 
Lilith from the beginning. One page was written in the 
form of a journal, the opposite leaf being reserved for " quer- 
ies," and the book bore the cuiious superscription ** In Search 
of the Soul of Lilith" on its cover. The statement began at 
once without preamble, thus : 

** August 8, 18 — , 9 p.m. — Lilith, an Arab girl, aged twelve, 
dies in my arms. Cause of death, fever and inanition. Heart 
ceased to beat at ten minutes past eight this evening. While 
the blood is still warm in the corpse I inject the Electro- 
flamma under the veins, close beneath the heart. No immedi- 
ate e£fect visible. 

"11 P.M. —Arab women lay out LUith's corpse for burial 
Questioned the people as to her origin. An orphan child, of 
poor parentage, no education, and unquiet disposition. Not 
instructed in religious matters, but following the religious 
customs of others by instinct and imitation. Distinctive feat- 
ares of the girl when in health : restlessness, temper, animal- 
ism, and dislike of restraint. Troublesome to manage, and 
not a thinking child by any mean& 

" August d — 5 a.m. — The caravan has just started on its 
way, leaving the corpse of Lilith with me. The woman Za- 
roba remains behind. Feraz I sent away last night in haste. 
I tell Zaroba part of my intention ; she is superstitious and 
afraid of me, but willing to serve me. Lilith remains inani- 
mate. I again use the Electro-flamma, this time close to all 
the chief arteries. No sign of life. 

" August 10 — Noon. — I begin rather to despair. As a last 
resource I have injected carefully a few drops of the * Flam- 
xna * close to the brain ; it is the mainspring of the whole 
machine, and if it can be set in motion 

" Midnight. Victory ! The brain has commenced to pul- 
sate feebly, and the heat with it. Breathing has begun, but 
slowly and with difficulty. A faint color has come into the 
hitherto waxen face. Success is possible now. 
^'Augissi IB. — Daring theae laat ^n^ da.^^ Lilith has 
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latbed, and, to a cei'toiu eiileiit, livod. S!ie (.loes not open . 
her eyes, nor move a tuuEcie of her body, and at times still J 
appears dead. She is kept alive (if it in life) by tlie vital I 
fluid, and by that only. I must give her more time. , I 

"August 20.^1 have called lier by name, and she liHB an- 
swered — but how strangely ! Wliere does she learn the things 
she speaks of? She sees tbe earth, she tells me, like a round 
ball circling redly in a cloud of vapors, and she bears music 
everywhere, and perceives a 'light beyond.' Whei-e and how I 
dofie ahe perceive anything f " 1 

Here on tbe opposite side of the page was written the fol- 1 
lowing " query," which in this case was beaded 

"Pkoblem." 

"Given, a child's brain, not wholly developed in iia intel- 
lectual capacity, with no iuipresBiona save tbose which are 
purely material, and place that brain in a state of perpetual 
trance, how does it come to imagine or coviprehend thiii'js -which I 
8eien'« cannot provef la it the soul which conveys these im- 1 
pressions, and if so, what is tbe soul, and where is it ? " I 

El-K^mi read tbe passage over and over again, then, sigh- 
impatiently, closed tlje book and put it by. 
Since I tvrote that, what has she not suid, what bns she 
tot told me ! " he muttered ; " and the ' child's brain ' is a 
child's bruin no longer, but a woman's, ivhUe she has ob- 
tained absolutely no knowledge of any sort by external means. 
Yet she — she who was described by those who knew her in 
her former life as ' not a thinking child, troublesome and I 
difficult to manage,' she it is who describes to me the scenery I 
and civilization of Mars, the inhabitants of Sirius, the won- I 
dera of a myriad of worlds ; she it is who talks of the ravish- 1 
ing beauty of thinjTB Divine and immortal, of tbe glory of the I 
Leavens, of the destined fate of the world. God knows it is 
yery sti-ange, and the problem I wi-ote out sis years ago is 
hardly nearer solving than it was then. If I could lielieoe ; 
but then I cannot. I must always doubt — and aball not doubt 
lead to discovery ? " 

Thus arguing with himself, and scoffinft, intfevintV^ ^ yos^ 
igoggestioD whicb just then came uu\>\i,'i.eii ■«* ^"^ \ssaiftyv 
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" Blessed are they which have not seen and yet belveved," h% 
turned over some more papers and sorted them, with the in- 
tention and hope of detaching his thoughts entirely from 
Khat had suddenly become the too-enthralling subject of 
Lilith's beauteous personality. Presently he came upon a 
memorandum, over which he nodded and smiled with a sort 
of grim, satirical content, entitled, ** The Passions of the Hu- 
man Animal as Nature made Him ; " it was only a scrap, a 
hint of some idea which he had intended to make use of in 
literary work but he read it over now with a good deal of 
curious satisfaction. It ran thus : 

" Man, as a purely natural creature, fairly educated, but 
wholly unspiritualized, is a mental composition of : hunger, 
curiosity, self-esteem, avarice, cowardice, lust, cruelty, 
personal ambition, and on these vile qualities alone our ' so- 
ciety,' hangs together ; the virtues have no place anywhere, 
and do not count at all save as conveniently pious meta- 
phors." 

" It is true ! " he said, aloud ; " as true as the very light of 
'the skies. Now am I, or have I ever been, guilty of these 
common vices of ordinary nature ? No, no ; I have exam- 
ined my own conscience too often and too carefully. I have 
been accused of personal ambition, but even that is a false 
accusation, for I do not seek vulgar rewards, or the noise of 
notoriety ringing about my name. All that I am seeking to 
discover is meant for the benefit of the world, that humanity 
— poor, wretched, vicious humanity — may know positively 
and finally that there is a future. For till they do know 
it beyond all manner of doubt, why should they strive 
to be better ? Why should they seek to quell their animal- 
ism? Why should they need to be any better than they 
are ? And why, above all things, should they be exhorted by 
their preachers and teachers to fasten their faith to a myth, 
and anchor their hopes on a dream ? '* 

At that moment a loud rat-tat-tatting at the street-door 
, startled him. He hastily thrust all his loose manuscripts 
into a drawer, and went to answer the summons, glancing at 
the clock as he passed it with an air of complete bewilder- 
ment, for it was close upon 2 a.m., and he could not imagine 
how the time had flown. He had scarcely set his foot across 
ihe haU before another furious knocking began, and he 
/stopped abruptly to listen to tiie \m.i^«!!«i\)\s« olktter with ft 
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carious, wondering expresBion on his dnrk, bftmlBome face. 
When the noise ceased nyaiu he bc-gau slowly to undo the 
door. 

" Patience, my dear boy," he said, us ho flung it open, " is a 
virtue, na you must have seen it set forth in copy-booka 
I provided you with a lateh-key ; where ie it ? There could 
not he a more timely Lour for its usage." . 

But while he spoke, Ftraz, for it was he, h:td sprung in| 
swiftly like aome wild animal pursued by biinte'i-s, and be ' 
DOW stood in the hall, nearly breatldess, staring confusedly at 
his brother with his big, fcTerishly- bright bewildered eyes, 

"Theu I have escaped 1 " he said, in a half-whlMper. "1 
am at home — really at home aK'aiu ! " 

El-IUmi locked at him steadily, then turning away quietly, 
cai'efuUy abut and bolted the door. 

"Have you spent u happy day, Fc-raz?" he gently in- 
Happy!" echoed Fiiraz. "Happy? Yes . . . Nol 
Good God I what do you mean by bappioesa?" 

El-B-imi looked at him again, and making no reply to tbia 

giiration, simply turned about and went into his study, 
followed. 

know what you think," he said in pained accents. " You 
think I've been diinking ; ao I have. But I'm not drunk for 
all that. They gave me wine — bad Burgundy — detectable 
champagne ; the sun never shone on the grapes that made it, 
and I took very Uttle of it. It is not that which haa filled me 
with a terror too real to deserve your scorn, it ia not that 
which has driven me home here to you for help and shel- 
ter " 

"It is somewhat late to be 'driven ' home," remarked El- 
R4mi with a sUghtly sarcastic smile. "Two in the morning, 
and bad champagne or good, yu ai'o talking, my dear Feriiz, 
to say the least of it, i-ather wiiLlly." 

" For God's sake do not sneer at me I " cried Feraz, paaaiou- 
ately. " 1 shall go mad if you do ! Is it as late as you say? 
1 never kuew it I fled from them at midnight ; I have wan. 
dered about alone under the stars since then." 

At these words, El-Kami's expression changed from satire 
to compassiou. His flue eyes softened, aud theiE i'dsfa^cnu^ 
light grew deeper and inoro tendei. 

" Alone— aad under the starij? " \ie le^ea^ftA aoV^X-i- 
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not the two tbiogs incompatible to you f Have you not made 
the stars your companions, almost your friends?" 

" No, no ! " said Feraz, witb a swift gesture of utter hope- 
lessness. "Not now, not now ! for all is changed. I see life 
as it is — hideous, foul, corruptible, cruel ! and the once bright 
planets look pitiless. TLe heavens I thought so gloriously 
designed, are but au impenetrable vault arched over an ever- 
(tiUing grave. There is no light, no hope anywhere. How 
can there be in the face of so much sin ? El-Kami, why did 
you not tell me? why did you not warn me of the accursed 
evil of this pulsating movement men call life? for it seems 1 
have not lived, I have only dreamed ! " 

And with a heavy sigh that seemed wrung from his very 
heart, he threw himself wearily into a chair and buried his 
bead between his hands in an attitude of utter dejection. 

El-R^mi looked at him as he sat thus, with a certain 
jihadow of melancholy on his own fine features, then he spoke 
gently : 

"Who told you, Feraz, that you have not lived? " he asked. 

'* Zaroba did first of all," returned F^raz, reluctantly ; **and 
BOW he, the artist Ainsworth, says the same thing. It seems 
that to men of the w^orld I look a fool. I know nothing ; I 
am as ignorant as a barbarian " 

" Of what? " queried his brother. " Of wine, loose women, 
the race-course and the gambling table ? Yes, I grant you, 
you are ignorant of these, and you may thank God for your 
ignorance. And these wise *men of the world,' w^ho are so 
superior to you— in what does their wisdom consist?" 

Feraz sat silent, wrapt in meditation. Presently he looked 
up ; his lashes were wet, and his lips trembled. 

** I wish," he murmured, " I wish I had never gone therej 
I wish I had been content to stay with you." 

El-Khni laughed a little, but it was to hide a very differ- 
ent emotion. 

' "My dear fellow,*' he said lightly, "I am not an old wom- 
an that I should wish you to be tied to my apron strings. 
Come, make a clean breast of it ; if not the champagne, whai 
is it that has so seriously disagreed with you ? " 

" Everything I " replied F^raz, emphatically. " The whole 

day has been one of discord — what wonder then that I my- 

Belf am out of tune ! When I first started off from the house 

,1 was full oi c\mowa «iSi\AB\^^VIvi^^ I looked 
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Upon tliia invitation to an artist's studio as it sort of break in 
wTiat T choose to call the even mocotonj of my esiatence, I 
faueied I shouhl imbibe new i<lefls, nml be itble to uii{loi-3tand 
aomethiug o/ the artistic world of London if I speut tlie ilay 
with a man tiiily distinguished iu liis profession. Wben I 
arrived at tbe studio, Mr. Alnsworth wns already at work. 
He was piiiuting— a woman." 

"■Well?" said El-Rimi, seeing that Fi-raz paused, and 
Btaramered, hesitatingly. 

" She was nude, thia woman," he went on, in a low, shamed 
voice, a hot flush creeping o»er his df-liciite boyish face. "A 
creature without anj' modesty or self-respect. A model, Mr, 
Aiusworth called her, and it seems that she took bis money 
for showing herself thus. Her body was beautiful ; like a 
statue flushed with hfe, but she was a devil, El-Riimi ! the 
foulness of her spirit was reflected iu her bold eyes, the coai-ae- 
neaa of her mind found echo in her voice, and I — I sickened 
at the sight of her ; I hnd never believed iu the existence of 
fiends, but »/ie was one ! " 

El-Riimi waa silent, and Fui-az resumed : 

" As I tell you, Aiasworth was painting her, and lie asked 
nie to ait beside him and watch his work. Hi» request sur- 
prised me. I said to him in a whisper, ' Surely she will re- 
sent the presence of a stranger ? ' He stared at me. ' She ? 
Whom do you mean?' he inquired. 'The woman there,' I 
answered. He burst out laughing, calling me ' an innocent," 
and said she was perfectly accustomed to ' pose ' before twenty 
men at a time, so that I need have no scruples on that scoi-e. 
So I sat down as he bade me, and watched in silence, and 
thought ■' 

" Ah, what did you think ? " asked Bl-Eami. 

"I thought evil things," answered F(Jraz, debberately. 
" And, while thinking tliem, I knew they were evil. And I 
put ray own nature under a sort of aualysia, and came to the 
conclusion that when a man does wrong, he is pei-fectly aware 
that it is wrong, and that, therefore, doing wrong deliberately 
and consciously, he has no right to seek forgiveness either 
through Christ or any other intermediary. He siiould be 
willing to bear the brunt of it, and bis prayers should be for 
punishment not for pardon," 

"A severe doctrine," observed 'El-B.ii.mv " ¥i'wwv^*Si."3 ^ 
(or a yoang man who baa not ' lived,' but OBb( ' iT:eMn«ft- " 
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" In my dreams I see nothing evil," said Feraz, " and I 
think nothing evil. All is harmonious, all works in sweet ac- 
cordance with a Divine and Infinite plan, of whosia ultimate 
. perfection I am sure. I would rather dreapi so than Jive fts 
I have lived to-day." 

El-Rjimi forbore to press him with any questiops, and, after 
a little pause, he went on : 

" When that woman, the model, wept away from the stu- 
dio, I was as thankful as one might be for the ^-emoval of a 
plague. She dropped a curtain over her bare limbs apd dis- 
appeared like some vanishing evil spirit. Then 4-inswortb 
asked me to sit to him. I obeyed willingly. He placed me 
in a half-sitting, half-recumbent attitude, and hegap to 
sketch. Suddenly, after about half an hoijr, it occurred to 
me that he perhaps wanted to put me in the same picture 
with that fiend who had gone, and I asked him the question 
point-blank. *Why, certainly,* he said. 'You vriU appet^r 
as the infatuated lover of that lady in my gi*eat 4-cademy 
work.* Then, El-Rami, some suppressed rage in me broke 
loose. I sprang up and confronted him angrily. * Never ! * 
I cried. * You shall never picture me thus I If you dared 
to do it, I would rij) your canvas to shreds on the very walls 
of the Academy itself. I am no " model " to sell my person- 
ality to you for gold.' He laughed in that lazy, unmirthful 
way of his. * No,' he said, you are certainly not a model, 
you are a tiger — a young tiger — quite furious and untamed. 
I wish you would go and rip up my picture on the Academy 
walls, as you say, it would make my fortune ; I should have 
so many orders for duplicates. My dear fellow, if you wop't 
let me put you into my canvas, you are of no use to me. I 
I want your meditative face for the face of a poet destroyed by 
iSL passion for Phryne. I really think you might oblige me.' 
'* Never ! * I said ; * the thing would be a libel and a lie. My 
face is not the face you want. You want a weak face, a round 
foolish brow, and a receding chin. Why, as God made me, 
and as I am, every one of my features would falsify your pict- 
ure's story. The man who voluntarily sacrifices his genius and 
his hopes of heaven to vulgar vice and passion must have weak- 
ness in him somewhere, and as a true artist you are bound to 
show that weakness in the features you porfaray.' * And have 
jou no weakness, you young savage ? ' he asked. * Not that 
weakneas,' I said. ^The wvelcVied i^x^wj^^Q^ti ot will that 
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liriogEi the 'whole soul down to agi'oyeUing depth of material- 
ism — that is not in me.' 1 spoke angrily, El-Rami, perhaps 
violently ; but I could not help myeelf. He stnred at me 
curiously, and begac drawing lines on hia palette with his 
bi-uah dipped in color, 'You are a very eingular young fel- 
low,' he said at last ; ' but I must tell you that it was the fair 
Irene Vaaailiua who suggested to me that your face would be 
suitable for that of the poet in my picture. I wanted ts 

please her ' ' You will please her more by telling her 

what I Bay,' I interrupted nim abrupUy. ' Tell her " 

' That you are a new Parsifal,' he aaid mockingly. 'Ah, ahe 
will never believe it. All men in her opinion are either 
brutes or eowarda.' Then he took up a fresh square of can- 
vas, and added : ' Well, I promise you I will not put you in 
my picture, as you Lave such a rooted objection to figuring 
in public as a slave of Phryne, though, I assure you, most 
young fellows would be proud of such a distinction ; for one 
ia hardly considered a " man " nowadays unless one professes 
to be ■' in love " — God save the mark !— with some female beast 
of the stage or the music-hall. Such is life, my boy. There, 
now sit still with that loot of supreme scorn on your counte- 
nance, and that will do excellency.' ' On your word of hon- 
or, you will not place me in your picture ? ' I said. ' On my 
word of honor,' be replied. So, of course, I could not doubt 
iiim. And he di-ew roy features on hiscaovna quickly, aud with 
much more than ordinary skill, and, when he had finished bis 
sketch, he took me out to lunch with him at a noisy, crowded 
place, called the 'Criterion.' There were numbers of men 
and women there eating and drinking, all of a low type, I 
.ihought, and some of them of a most vulgar and insolent 
'bearing, more like dressed-up monkeys than human beings, 
I told Ainswortb ; but be laughed and said tbey were vei-y 
fair specimens of civilized society. Then, after lunch, we 
went to a club, where several men were smoking and throw- 
ing cards about. Tbey asked me to play, and I told them I 
knew nothing of the game. Whereupon they explained it ; 
and I said it seemed to me to be quite an imbecile method 
of losing money. Then they laughed uproariously. One 
said I was 'very fresh,' whatever that might mean. Another 
asked Ainswortb what he brought me there for, wii t^is*- I 
^^Uwth answered ; ■ To show you one ol ftie ^eB.\ft^ ■^c«A*s»ll 
^^^b&e eentur^. a really yoxtwj mac in ^« -goxilCiii «wi. "^.s^ 
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they laughed again. Later on he took me into the park. 
There I saw Madame Vassilius in her carriage. She looked 
fair and cold and proud and weary all at once. Her horses 
came to a standstill under the trees, and Ainsworth went up 
and spoke to her. She looked at me very earnestly as she gave 
me her hand, and only said one thing : * What a pity you are 
not with your brother ! * I longed to ask her why, but she 
seemed unwilling to converse, and soon gave the signal to 
her coachman to drive on ; in fact, she went at once out of 
the park. Then Ainsworth got angry and sullen, and said : 
* I hate intellectual women ! That pretty scribbler has made 
80 much money that she is perfectly independent of man's 
help, and, being independent, she is insolent.' I was sur- 
jHised at his tone. I said I could not see where he perceived 
the insolence. * Can you not ? ' he asked. * She studies 
men instead of loving them ; that is where she is insolent — 
and — insuflferable ! ' He was so irritated that I did not pur- 
sue the subject, and he then pressed me to stay and dine with 
him. I accepted, and I am soiTy I did." 

"Why?" asked El-Rlmi, in purposely indifferent tones. 
" At present, so far as you have told me, your day seems to 
have passed in a very harmless manner. A peep at a model, 
a lunch at the Criterion, a glance at a gaming-club, a stroll 
in the park ; what could be more ordinary ? There is no 
tragedy in it, such as you seem inclined to imagine ; it is ^ 
the merest bathos." 

F6raz looked up indignantly, his eyes sparkling. 

"Is there nothing tragic in the horrible, stifling, strangling 
consciousness of evil surrounding one like a plague ? " he de- 
manded, passionately. " To know and to feel that God is 
far off instead of near ; that one is shut up in a prison of 
one's own making, where sweet air and pure light cannot 
jpenetrate ; to be perfectly conscious that one is moving and 
speaking with difficulty and agitation in a thick, choking at- 
mosphere of lies — ^lies— all Hes I Is that not tragic ? Is that 
all bathos ? " 

" My dear fellow, it is life ! " said El-R^mi, sedately. 
"It is what you wanted to see, to know, and to under- 
stand." 

" Ji; la not life I " declared Feraz, hotly. " The people who 

accept it as such are fools, and deVvid^ Wi^mselves. Life, as 

^5^ ua, is beautiful and noVA^— ^t«ii^^ «Q.^i5asaie«^ 
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F Uie future beyond ; but you will Dot tell me there is any- 
tbmg beaatif ui, or noble, or sugyeetive in tbe life led by such 
men and women as I saw to-ilay. With the exception of 
Madame Vaasilius — nud sbe, I otn told, is eonaidered eccen- 
tric and a ' viaionwy '^I have seen no one who would be 
worth talking to for an Loui'. At Aiusworth's diciier, for in- 
stance, ihere were some men who called themselveH oitistd, 
and they talked, not of art, but of money ; how much they 
could get, and how much they tuould get from certain patrons 
of theh-a whom they called ' fuD-piirsed fools.' "Well, and 
that woman — that model I told you of — actually came to dine 
at Aiusworth's table, and otlier coai'se women like her. 
Surely, El-EiVmi, you can imagine what their couvei'sotion 
was like 1 And as the time went on things btcame worse. 
There is-aa no restraint, and at last I could stand it no longer. 
I rose up from llie table, and left the room without a word. 
Ainsworth followed me ; he was flushed with wine, and he 
looked foohsh. ' Where ai-e you goiug ? ' he asked. " Mamie 
Dillon,' th^t was the name of his model, ' wants to talk to 
you.' I made him no answer. "Where are you going?' he 
repeated, angiily. ' Home, of course,' I replied ; ' I have 
stayed here too long as it is. Let me pass.' He was excited, 
he had taken too much wine, I know, and he scarcely knew 
what he was saying. ' Oh, I understand you ! ' he exoliimed. 
'"Sou and L'ene Vassilius are of a piece— aU purity, eh 1 all 
disgust at the manners and customs of the "lower animals." 
Well, I tell you we are no worse than anyone else in modem 
daya My lord tbe diUie'e conversation differs veiy little from 
that of his groom ; and tbe latest imported Amencan heiress 
in search of a title rattles on to the full as volubly and ruth- 
lessly as Mamie Dillon. Cio home, if go you must, and take 
my advice, if you don't like what you've seen in the world 
to-day, Hlay home for good. Stay in your shell, and dream 
your dreams ; I dai-e say they will profit you quite as much 
aa our realities ! ' He laughed, and as I left him I said, ' Sou 
mistake 1 it is you who are " dreaming," ns you call it ; dream- 
ing a bad dream, too ; it is I who live' Then I went out of 
tbe house, as I tell you, and wandered alone, under the stars, 
and thought bitter things." 

" Why ' bitter ' ? " asked El- Rami. 

"I do not know,"i-eturued Feraz nioocljl'^, " ft-ssa-^'t'&ffli.'sSSi, 

V worl?" jeemed wrong. 1 woudeieiX \iO"« *qLtA wvSi^- 
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endure so much degradation ou the face of one of his planets 
without some grand, divine protest." 

"The protest is always there," said El-Rami quickly. 
" Silent, but eternal, in the existence of good in the midst of 
evH." 

F4raz lifted his eyes and rested their gaze on his brother 
with an expression of unutterable affection. | 

" El-Eami, keep me with you ! " he entreated ; " never let 
me leave you again ! I think 1 must be crazed if the world is i 
what it seems, and my life is so entirely opposed to it ; but if 
so, I would rather be crazed than sane. In my wanderings 
to-night, on my way home hither, 1 met young girls and 
women who must have been devils in disguise, so utterly 
were they lost to every sense of womanhood and decency. I 
saw men, evil-looking and wretched, who seemed waiting but 
the chance to murder or commit any other barbarous crime 
for gold. I saw little children, starving and in rags ; old and 
feeble creatures, too, in the last stage of destitution, without a 
passer-by to wish them well ; all things seemed foul and dark 
and hopeless, and when I entered here, 1 felt — ah, God knows 
what 1 felt 1 that you were my Providence, that this was my 
home, and that surely some angel dwelt within and hallowed 
it with safety and pure blessing ! " 

A sudden remorse softened his voice, his beautiful eyes 
were dim with teai-s. 

" He remembers and thinks of Lilith I " thought El-RAmi 
quickly, with a singular jealous tightening emotion at Lis 
heart ; but aloud he said gently : 

"K one day in the 'world* has taught you to love this 
simple abode of ours, my dear F^raz, more, than you did be- 
fore, you have had a most valuable lesson. But do not be 
too sure of yourself. Eemember, you resented Iny authority, 
and you wished to escape from iny influence. Well, now " 

"Now I voluntarily place myself under both,'* said Fernz, 
rising, and standing before him with bent head. "El-Eaini, 
my brother, and my friend, do with me as you will ! If from 
you come my dreams, in God's name let me dream ! If from 
your potent will, exerted on my spirit, springs the fountain 
of the music which haunts mv life, let me ever be a servant ol 
that will ! With you I have had happiness, health, peace, and 
mjateriouB joy, such as the world could never comprehend ; 
4iprair frr%nx jqh^ though Only iot a 4».^ , \\i«i.^^ \i^«vi tjivaftrablo. 
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:e my complete obedieDce, El-Riiini, for what it is woi 
you give me more than my life's BubiuissioD can ever re- 
pay." 

El-Rlmi stepped up more closely to him, and laying both 
hands on hia shouldera, looked biuj seriouBly in the eyes, 

"My dear boy, consider lor a moment how you involve 
yourself," he said eamesUv, yet with fjreat kindliness, "Re- 
member the old Arabic volume you chanced upon, and what 
it said concerning the mystic powers of 'influence.' Did 
you quite realize it, and all that it implies ? " 

Feraz met his eearcbinf^ gaze steadOy. 

" Quite," he replied. " Ho much and so plainly do I realize 
it that I can attribute everything done in the world to 'in- 
fluence.' Each one of ua is 'inHuenoed' by something or 
someone. Even yon, my dearest brother, share the common 
lot, though I dare say you do not quite perceive where your 
ruling force is generated, your own powers being so extra- 
ordinary, Aiusworth, for example, is 'iuflnenced' in very 
opposite directions by very opposite forces— Irene Vaasilius, 
and — his Mamie Dillon 1 Now I woidd rather have your spell 
laid upon my life than that of the speculator, the gambler, 
tbe drinker, or the vile woman, for none of these can possibly 
give satisfaction, at least not to me ; while your wizard wand 
invokes nothing but beauty, harmony, and peaceof conscience. 
So I repeat it, El-B'imi, I submit to you utterly and finally — 
must I entreat you to accept my submission ? " 

He smiled, and the old happy look that he was wont to 
wear began to radiate over his face, which had till then seemed 
worn and wearied. El-Htimi's dark features appeared to re- 
flect the smile, as he gently touched his brother's clustering 
ciirls, and said playfully ; 

"In spite of Zuroba?" 

"In spite of Zaroba," echoed F^raz, mirthfully. "Poor 
Zaroba ! she does not seem well, or happy. I fear she has 
offended you ? " 

" No, no," said El-B&mi. meditatively, " she has not offended 
tne, she is too old to oCend me. I caiuiot bo angry with sor- 
rowful and helpless age. And if she is not weTI, we will make 
her well, and if she is not happy, we will make Ler happy, 
. . . and be happy ourselves — shall it not be so?" Uw 
voice was Tsry soft, and he seemed to talk a.i tati.iQ-tti, Kft.?i.\» 

'- laadooB ot it, for lie roused bimaeM 'flVXix * ^i.'^ ^«N^ 
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and said in firmer tones : " Good-night, Feraz ; good-night, 
dear lad. Eest, and dream ! " 

He smiled as Feraz impulsively caught his hand and kissed 
it, and after the young man had left the room he still stood, 
lost in a reverie, mui'muring under his breath : " And be 
happy ourselves I Is that possible — could that be possible — 
in this world ? " 



CHAPTER XXVni 

Next day toward noon, while F6raz, tired with his brief 
" wordly" experiences, was still sleeping, El-E4mi sought out 
Zaroba. She received him in the ante-room of the chamber 
of Lilith with more than her customary humility ; her face 
was sad and tired, and her whole aspect one of resigned and 
settled melancholy. El-Eami looked at her kindly, and with 
compassion. 

" The sustaining of wrath is an injury to the spiiit," he wrote 
on the slate which served for that purpose in his usual way 
of communication with her ; " I no longer mistrust you. 
Once more I say, be faithful and obedient. I ask no more. 
The spell of silence shall be lifted from your lips to-day." 

She read swiftly, and with apparent incredulity, and a tre- 
mor passed over her tall gaunt frame. She looked at him 
wouderingly and wistfully, while he, standing before her, re- 
turned the look steadfastly, and seemed to be concentrating 
all his thoughts upon her with some fixed intention. After 
a minute or two he turned aside, and again wrote on tlie 
slate ; this time the words ran thus : 

" Speak ; you are at liberty." 

With a deep shuddering sigh, she extended her hands ap- 
Ipealingly. 

" Master ! *' she exclaimed ; and before he could prevent 
her she had dropped on her knees. " Forgive — forgive ! " 
she muttered. " Terrible is thy power. Oh, El-R^mi, ruler 
of spirits I terrible, mystic, and wonderful ! God must have 
given thee thy force, and I am but the meanest of slaves to 
rebel against thy command. Yet out of wisdom comes not 
happiness, but great grief and pain ; and as I live, El-RAmi, 
in mjr rebellion I but dreamed of a love that should bring 
thee joy. Pardon the excess of my ze«X, ioi \o, «j^«Mi wid yet 
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;again I swcnr fidelity ! and may all the curses of heaven fail 
OB me if this time I break my vow I " I 

She bent her head, she would have kissed the £oor at his | 

feet, but that he quickly raised her up and prevented her, I 

There ia notliing mora to pardon," he wrote. "Your 

iom is possibly greater tliau miue. I kuow tliere Is 

lothing stronger than love, nothing better perhaps ; but 

ve id my foe whom I must Tnuquish, lest he should van- 
quish me." 

And while Zaroba yet pored over these words, her black 
eyes dilating with amazemeut at the half confession of weak- 
ness implied iu them, he turned away and left the room. 

That afternoon a pleasiLut sense of peace and restfulnesB 
seemed to settle upon the Utile household ; delicious straina 
of melody filled the air ; Fimz, refreshed in mind and body 
by a sound sleep, was aeateil at the piano, improvising 
strange melodies in his ovm exquisitely wild and tender 
fasbion ; while El-Rlmi, seated at hie wriling- table, indited a 
long letter to Dr. Kremhn at Bfracoinbe, giving in full the 
message left for him by the mysterious monk from Cyprus 
resijecting the " Third Bay " or signal from Mai's. 

" Do not weai-y yourself too much with watching this phe- 
nomenon," he wrote to hia friend. " From all accounts, it 
will be a difficult matter to track so rapid a dash on the disk 
as the one indicated, and I have fears for your safety. I can- . 
not give any satisfactory cause for my premonifion of danger 
to you iu the attempt, because if we do not admit an end to 
anything, then there can he no danger even in death itself. 
which we are accustomed to look upon as an 'end,' when It 
may he prtued to he only a beginning. But, putting asida' 
the idea of ' danger ' or ' death,' the premonition remains in i 
my mind as one of ' chauge ' for you ; and pei'haps you ai-S' 
not ready or wilHog even to accept a different sphere of action ' 
to your present one, therefore I would say, take heed to your- 
self when you follow the track of the 'Third Ray.' " 

Here hla pen stopped abniptly ; F6raz was singing in a 
soft mezza-voce, and he listened : 






if Inre ohtRined must alay deaire, 
And queuch tlie light find Ijeiit of paxalon's fire; 
If jou are weary of the wajB of love. 
^d faiu nonld end tlie mnnj <^ue«> ^.V^xooV, 
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I prithee tell me so that I may seek 
Some place to die in ere I grow too weak 
To look my last on -your beloved face. 
Yea, tell me all ! The gods may yet have grace 
And pity enough to let me quickly die 
I Some brief while after we have said " Good-bye! ** 

Nay, I have known it well for many days 
You have grown tired of all tender ways ; 
» Love's kisses weary you, love's eager words, | 

Old as the hills and sweet as singing-birds, I 

Are fetters hard to bear ! O love, be free ! 
You will lose little joy in losing me ; 
Let me depart, remembering only this, 
That once you loved me, and that once your kiss 
Crown'd me with joy supreme enough to last 
Through all my life till that brief life be past. 

Forget me. Sweetest-heart, and nevermore 

Turn to look back on what has gone before, 

Or say, ** Such love was brief, but wondrous fair ;'* 

The past is past forever, have no care 

Or thought for me at all, no tear or sigh. 

Or faint regret ; for, dearest, I shall die 

And dream of you i' the dark, beneath the grass ; 

And o'er my head perchance your feet may pass. 

Lulling me faster into sleep profound 

Among the fairies of the fruitful ground. 

Love wearied out by love hath need of rest. 

And when all love is ended, death is best. 

The song ceased ; but though the sitiger's voice no longer 
charmed the silence, his fingers still wandered over the keys 
of the piano, devising intricate passages ot melody as delicate 
ftnd devious as the warbling of nightingales. El-Edmi, un- 
consciously to himself, heaved a deep sigh, and F6raz, hear- 
ing it, looked round. 

** Am I disturbing you? " he asked. 

" No. I love to hear you ; but, like many youthful poets, 
you sing of what you scarcely understand — love for instance ; 
you know nothing of love." 

"I imagine I do," replied F^raz meditatively "I can 
picture my ideal woman . . . she is " 

" Fair, of course ! " said El-R4mi, with an indulgent smile. 

" Yes, fair ; her hair must be golden, but not uniformly so, 
full of lights and shadows, suggestive of some halo woven 
round her brows by the sunlight, or the caressing touch of 

angel She must h^ve deep, sweet eyes in which no actual 
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is predommniit ; for a prononnced blue or black does 
away with warmth of expreusioij. She must not be toll, for 
one'cimiiot carets tall women without a sense of the ludicroua 
Bpoilicg aentiluenl- " 

"Hnve you tried it?" aaked El-R4mi, laughing. 

Feraz laughed, too. 

" You know I have not ; I only inirtgine the aituation. TrJ 
explain more fully what I mean, I would eay one could huirci 
readily draw into one's nrms the Veutia of Medicis than IhuL^ 
of Milo — one could ventui'e to enreaS a Psyclie, hut BCHfnely a 
Juno. I have never Uked the ided of tall women, tliey are 
like big handsome birds ; useful, no doubt, but Dot llolf bo 
Bweet BB the little fluttering slivgllig ones." 

"Well ; and what other ntti'ibLUes must thia iiDftgined Indy 
of yours posBeBB?" aaked El-Bfimi, vaguely amused at his 
brother's earuestDess. 

" Oh, many more charms than I coukl eimnierafe," replied 
FtTaz. " And of one thing I am certain, she is not to be 
found on this earth. But I um quite aatisfled to wait ; 1 
shall find her even as she will fiud niB sotne ilny. Menuwllile 
I ' imagine ' love, and in imagination I almost feel it." 

He went on playing, and El-Hflml resumed the writing of 
Ilia letter to Kremlin, which lie soon flnished and addressed 
it ready for iiost A gentle knoek at the Btreet-di)or made 
itself heard juat then through the ebb and flow of Feraz'B 
music, and Feraz left off Ids improviaation abruptly and went 
to answer the summouB. He returned, and announced with 
Bome little escitement : 

"Madame Ii'ene Vftssilius," 

" Ei-llimi rose and advanced to meet his fair visitor, bow- 
ing cotirteously. 

"This is an unexpected pleasure, Madame," he said, the 
Bineerity of his welcome showing itself in tile expression of 
his face, "aud lui unmeHted honol- for whiith I am grateful. 

She smiled, allowing her hand to rest in liis for a moment ;l 
then, accepting Hie low chair which Fern/ plnced for hev neat 
hifl brother's writing-tahie, she aeated lieraelf, and Ufted her 
eyes to El-iUmi's counteuiincc — eyes wlildi, like those of 
Pfraz's " idefi! ladj-e-love," were " deep and sweet, and of no 
pronounced color." 
I " I felt yoU would not reaetot my Doming here oa o.ii vEAsvi.- 

L^lMi" Hbe begAD ; " but my visit la no^ o^e ol conoi^- "V 
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do not want to probe you as to your knowledge of my psst, 
or to ask you anything as to my future. I am a lonely creat- 
ure, disliked by many people, and in the literary career I 
have adopted I fight a desperately hard battle, and often crave 
for a little — just a little sympathetic comprehension. One 
or two questions puzzle me which you might answer if you 
^ would. They are on almost general subjects ; but I should 
dike to have your opinion." 

i ** Madame, if you with your exceptional gifts of insight and 
instinct are baffled in these * general ' questions," said El- 
Bami, ** shall not I be baffled also ? " 

" That does not follow," replied Irene, returning his glance 
steadily, " for you men always claim to l3e wiser than women. 
I do not agree with this fiat, so absolutely set forth by the 
lords of creation, yet I am not what is termed 'strong- 
minded,' I simply seek justice. Pray stay with us," she 
added, turning to Feraz, who was about to retire, as he usu- 
ally did whenever El-Rami held an interview with any visitor ; 
" there is no occasion for you to go away." 

F6raz hesitated, glancing at his brother. 

**Yes, by all means remain here, Feraz," said El-Kami, 
gently, " since Madame Vassilius desires it." 

Delighted with the permission, Feraz ensconced himself in 
a corner with a book, pretending to read, but in reality listen- 
ing to every word of the conversation. He liked to hear 
Irene's voice, it was singularly sweet and ringing, and at 
times had a peculiar thrill of pathos in it that went sti-aight 
to the heart. 

" You know," she went on. ** that I am, or am supposed to 
be, what the world calls * famous.' That is, I write books 
which the public clamor for and read, and for which I receive 
large sums of money. I am able to live well, dress well, and 
look well, and I am known as one of society's * celebrities.' 
Well, now, can you tell me why, for such poor honors as 
these, men, supposed to be our wiser and stronger superiors, 
are so spitefully jealous of a woman's fame ? " 

" Jealous ? " echoed El-Rjlmi, dubiously, and with some- 
thing of hesitation. ** You mean " 

" I mean what I say," continued Madame Vassilius, calmly ; 

" neither more nor less. Spitefully jealous is the term I used 

Explain to me this riddle : Why do men encourage women 

io every sort ot base folly and vanity, that may lead them afc 
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gth to become tlie slaves ot man's luat and cruelf.j, and 
take overy possible means to oppose and hinder tbeni in their 
attempts to escape from sensuality and aniranlisni into intel- 
lectual progress and pre-eminence ? In looking back on the 
history of all famous women, from Sappbo downward to tbe 
present time, it is amazing to consider what men have said of 
them. Aiwuys a sneer at ' women's work.' And if pi-aise is 
at any time given, how gmdgfing and half-hearted it is ! Men 
Trill enter no protest against women who uncover their bai^e 
limba to the piibbc gaze, and dance lewdly in miisio-hails and 
theatres for the masculine delectation ; they will defend the 
street prostitute ; they will pledge themselves and their fam- 
ily estates iu order to provide jewels for the newest ' baller- 
ina ; " but for the woman ot intellect they have nothing but 
a shrug of contempt. If she produces a great work ot art ill 
literature, it ia never thoroughly acknowledged ; and tbe 
hard blows delivered on Charlotte Bronti', George Eliot, ■ 
Georges Sand, and others of their ciilibre, far ontweighed 
their laurels. George Eliot and Georges Hand took meu'a 
names iu order to shelter themselves a little from the pitiless 
storm that asaaila literary work known to emanate from a 
woman's brain ; but let a man write the veriest trash that 
ever was printed, be will still be accredited by his own sex 
witli something better than ever tho cleverest woman could 
compass. How is it that the ' superior ' ses are cowardly 
enough to throw stones at those among tbe ' inferior ' who 
surpass theii- so-called lords and masters, both iu chastity J 
and intellect ? " 1 

She spoke earnestly, her eyes shining with emotion ; she I 
looked lovely thus inspired by the strength of her inward I 
feelings. El-Eami was taken aback. Like most Orienlala, 1 
he had to a certain extent despised women and their work. 
But, then, what of Lilith ? Withont her aid would liis dis 
ooveriea in spiritual science have progressed so far ? Had he J 
or any man a right to call woman tbe " inferior " sex ? ■ 

" Madame," he said, slowly and with a vague embarrass- I 
ment, " you bring an accusation against our sex which it is I 
impossible to refute, because it ia simply and undeniably 1 
true. Men do not love either chastity or intellect in women," I 

He paused, looking at her, then went on : 

"A chaste woman is an embodied defiance and reproaeh to 
^^^^BSn ; an intellectual woman is ftV'W9.'Y% a. enNn?^ <:kVSxt^ja:^LSsGi^- J 
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because she is invariably his superior. By this I mean th»t 
when a woman is thoroughly gifted, she is gifted all rouni ; 
an intellectual man is generally only gifted in one direction. 
For example, a great poet, painter, or musician may be 
admu'able in his own line, but he generally lacks in some- 
thing ; he is stupid, perhaps, in conversation, or he blunders 
in some way by want of tact ; but a truly briUiant woman 
has all the chaims of mental supeiioiity, generally combined 
with delicate touches of satii'e and humor and wit, points 
which she uses to perfection against the lumbering animal 
man, with the result that she succeeds in pricking him in all 
his most vulnerable parts. He detests her accordingly, and 
flies for consolation to the empty-headed dolls of the music- 
hall, who flatter him to the top of his bent, in order to get 
as much champagne and as many diamonds as they can out 
of him. Man must be adored ; he insists upon it, even if 
he pays for it" 

'' It is a pity he does not make himself a little more worthy 
of adoration," said Irene, with a slight scornful smile. 

" It is," agreed El-Rami ; " but most men, even the ugliest 
and stupidest, consider themselves perfect." 

** Do you ? " she asked suddenly. 

"Do I consider myself perfect?" El-Rlmi smiled, and 
reflected on this point. " Madame, if I am frank with you, 
and with myself, I must answer * Yes ! ' I am made of the 
same clay as all my sex, and consider myself worthy to be the 
conqueror of any woman under the sun. Ask any loathsome, 
crook-backed dwarf that sweeps a crossing for his livelihood, 
and his idea of his own personal charm will be the same." 

Feraz laughed outright ; Madame Yassilius looked amused 
and interested. 

\ ** You can never eradicate from the masculine nature," 
proceeded El-Rumi, " the idea that our attentions, no matter 
tiow uncouth, are, and always must be, agreeable to the fem- 
inine temperament. Here you have the whole secret of the 
battle carried on by men against women who have won the 
prize of a world-wide fame. An intellectual woman sets a 
barrier between herself and the beasts ; the beasts howl, but 
cannot leap it ; hence their rage. You, Madame, are not only 
intellectual, but lovely to look at; you stand apart, a crowned 
queen, seeking no assistance from men ; by your very 
manner you implj your scorn of their low and base deairea 
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ley »iHs( tletest you in eelf-()efeDCe ; inoBt of joiai adverse 
iwiticB ai'B tbe poorly paid liaoka of the diiily joumftls, who 
I envy you your lious«, your lioj-aea, jour good fortune, oud 
■your popularity with the public ; if you waut tbem to admire 
you, go in for a big Bcandal, Eun away with some black- 
guard, bave several busbauds, do gometbiug to taruiub your 
vomau'a reputatioD ; be a vulture or a worm, uot a star ; 
men do not care for stars, tbey are too distant, too cold, to8 
pure 1" 

"Are you speaking satirically," asked Madame Vassilius, 
"or in grim aarnest? " 

"In grim earnest^ fair lady," and El-Riimi rose from bifl 
obsir aod confronted her with a bfiU-Binile. "In grim eaiv 
nest, men are brutes I The statement is one which is fre- 
quently made by what is called the ' Shrieking Sisterhood ; ' 
but I, a man, agree to it in cold blood without coaditiona 
We are stupid brutes ; we work well in gangs, but not so 
well singly. As soldierB, sailors, builders, eogiiieerB, lahor- 
srs, all on the gang method, we are admimble. The finest 
paintings of the world were produced by bodies of men work- 
ing under one bead, called ' schoolB,' but differing from our 
modem 'Bchools' in this grand est'eption, that whereas now 
each pupil tries his hand at sometJiing of bis own, Ihe^n all the 
pupils worked at the one design of the master. Thus were I 
painted the frescoes of Michael Aiigcio, and the chief works j 
of Baphael. Now the rule is ' every man for himself and the I 
deril take the hindmoBt.' And very poorly does 'enoh man I 
for himself ' succeed. Men must always be helped along, 
either by each other — or ... by ... a woman ! 
Many of tbem owe all their success in life to the delicate . 
jflttuagement and patient tact of woman, and yet never have 
I the grace to own it. Hcreia we are thankleBs hrutea as weli 
I BB stupid. But, as far as I personally am concerned, I ani 
willing to admit that all my best discoveries, such as they 
are, are due to the far-reaching intelligence and pui'e insight ' 
of R wouton." 

This remark utterly amazed Fi^raz ; Madame Vaesiliue 
looked surprised and interested. 

"Tlien," she said, smiling slightly, "of course you lov» 
someone ? " 

A shadow swept over El-R;\ioi'8 features. 

"No, Madame ; I am not capable oi\Q'se, Ka'Oma-^'MSSy.'flffl* 
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djDrstands loving. Love has existence no doubt, but surelr 
not as humanity accepts it. For example, a man loves a 
woman ; she dies, he gradually forgets her, and loves another, 
and so on. That is not love, but it is what society is satis- 
fied with as such. You are quite right to despise such a 
fleeting emotion for yourself; it is not sufficient for the 
demands of your nature ; you seek something more last- 

" Which I shall never find," said Ii'ene, quietly. 

" Which you will find, and which you must find," declared 
H-IUmi. "All longings, however vague, whether evil or 
good, are bound to be fulfilled, there being no waste in the 
ceremony of the universe. This is why it is so necessaiy to 
weigh well the results of desire before encouraging it. I 
quite understand your present humor, Madame ; it is one of 
restlessness and discontent You find your crown of fame 
has thorns ; never mind ! wear it royally, though the blood 
flows from the torn brows. You are solitary at times, and 
find the solitude irksome. Art serves her children thus — she 
will accept no half -love, but takes all. Were I asked to name 
one of the most fortunate of women, I think I should name 
you, for notwithstanding the progress of your intellectual 
capacity, you have kept your faith." 

«*I have kept my religion, if you mean that," said Irene, 
impressed by his earnestness ; ** but it is not the religion of 
the churches." 

He gave an impatient gesture. 

"The religion of the churches is a mere Show-Sunday," he 
I^tnrned. " We all know that. When I say you have kept 
jwir faith, I mean that you can believe in God without posi- 
]gte proofs of Him. That is a grand capability in this age. 
Iwiahlhadit!" 

Irene Vassilius looked at him wonderingly. 

«* Surely you believe in God?" 

« Not till I can prove Him!" and El-Eami's eyes flashed 

l^llwaily' " Vice triumphant and virtue vanquished do not 

mImu Him to me. Torture and death do not manifest to 

if spirit His much-talked-of 'love and goodness.' I must 

i)i)dle His secret ; I must pierce into the heart of His 

^ before I join the enforced laudations of the multitude ; 

I Jfjiow and feel that it is the truth I am proclaiming, be- 

the sight oi my ieUows and say, * O Gbd, 
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I Thou art the Fountnm of Gooilnese, and all Thy works are 
wise and wonderful ! " 

He spoke with remarkable power and emphasis ; his atti- 
tude WQ8 full of dignity, Madiime Vasailina gazed at him Id 
involuntary admiration. 

" It is a bold spirit that undertakes to cntecbize the Cri. 
ator and examine into the value of Hia ci'eation," she said. 

"If there is a Creator," Baid El-Riimi, "and if from Him 
all thiugs do come, then from Him also comes my spiiit ot 
iuqiiiry. I have no bebef in a devil, but if tbt 
the Creator is answerable for hi in. too. And to revert again.' 
to your questions, Madame, shall we not in a way make< 
God somewhat responsible for the uuivei'sal prostitution ol 
woman? It is a world-wide crime, and only very slight at- 
tempts as yet have been made to remedy it, because the 
making of the laws is in the hands of men- 
The Eogliahmap. the American, the European generally is aa 
great a destroyer of woman's life and happiness as any Turfe 
or other barbarian. The life of the average woman is purely 
animal ; in her girlhood she is made to look attractive, and ' 
her days pass in the consideration of dress, appearance, man- 
ner, and converaation ; when she has secured her male, hor 
next business is to bear bim children. The children reared, J 
and sent out into tbe world, she settles down into old age, 
wrinkled, fat, toothless, and frequently quarrelsome ; the 
whole of her existence ia not a gi-ade lugher than that of a! 
leopardess or other forest creature, and sometimes not so es- 
eiting. When a woman rises above all this, she is voted by 
the men ' unwomanly ; ' she ia ]io longer the slave or Ihe toy 
of their passions ; and that is why, my dear Madame, thej, 
give tbe music-ball dancer their diamonds, and heap upon 
you their sneers." 

Irene sat silent for some minutes, and a sigh escaped her. 

"Then it is no use trying to be a little different to the 
rest," she said, weai-ily ; "it little higher, a little less prone 
to vulgarity? If one must be hated for striving to be worthy 
of one's vocation- ■" 

" My dear lady, you do not see that man will never admit 
that literature is your vocation ! No, not even if you wrol 
U grand a titigedy as ' Macbeth.' Your vocation, nccoi """ 
to them, is to adore their sex, to look fascinating, 
jiretty clothes, and puii BoUlj Aike a \>Vii«sifti. itaS..' 
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make you a compliment, not to write books that set erery- 
body talking. They would rather see you dragged and worli 
to death under the burden of half a dozen children than they 
would see you stepping disdainfully past them, in all the 
glory of fame. Yet be content ; you have, like Mary in the 
Gospel, * chosen the better part ; * of that I feel sute, though 
I am unable to tell yoil why or how 1 feel it." * 

"If you feel sure of certain things without being able to 
explain how or why you feel them," put in Feraz, suddenly » 
" is it not equally easy to feel sure of Gbd tvithout beiiig able 
to explain how or why He exists ? " 

" Admirably suggested, my dear F^raz," dbseiTed El-RTimi, 
with a slight smile. "But please recollect that though it 
may be easy to you and a fail' romancist like Madame Yassil- 
ius to feel sure of God, it is hot at all easy to me. I am not 
sure of Him ; I have not seen Him, and I am not conscious 
of Him. Moreover, if an average majority of people taken at 
random could be persuaded to speak the truth for once in 
their lives, they w^ould all say the same thing — that they ate 
not conscious of Him. Because if they were, if the world 
were, the emotion of fear would be altogether annihilated ; 
there would never be any * panid ' about anything ; people 
would not shriek and wail at the terrors of an earthquake, or 
be seized with pallor and trembling at the crash and horror 
of an unexpected storm, feeing sure ot God would mean 
being sure of good ; and I'm afraid none of us are conviliced 
in that direction. But I think and believe that if we indeed 
felt sure of God, evil would be Annihilated as well as fear. 
And the mystery is, why does he not make us sUre of Him ? 
It must be in His power to do sO, and Would Bd,ve both Hitn 
and us an infinite deal of trouble.'* 

Feraz grew restless and left his place, laying down the vol- 
ume he had been pretehdiUg to read. ' 

"I wish you would ndt be so horribly, crUelly cfe^;u7<? in. 
your suggestions," he said, rather vexedly. "What is IhcA 
good of it? It Unsettles one's mind." 

" Surely your mind is not unsettled by a merely reasoU- 
able idea reasonably suggested ? " retul'lied El-Ratni, calmly. 
"Madame Vassilius here is not * Unsettled,' as you call it." 

" No," said ll-eno, slowly ; " but I had thought you mote 
i^I a i^iritual believer " 

''Madame/' mid El-Eaml, iinptem^'ei^, "1 wai fi^ spiiitual 
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sr, but in this way : I believe that this world and all 
worlds are composed of Spirit and Matter, and not only do I 
believe it, but 1 timio it I Tlie atniospliere around ua and all 
planets is compoaed of Spiiit and Matter ; and erery living 
creature that breathes is made of the same dual mixture. 
Of the Spirit that forma part of Matter and dominates it, I, 
even /, have some cofitrol ; atid others who come after me, 
treading in the same Hues of thought, will have more tiian I. 
I can influence the spirit of man ; I can icfloence the epirit 
of the air ; I can ili'aw an essence from the earth upward 
that shall seem to you like the wraith of some one dead ; but 
if you ask me whether these provable, practicable scientifio 
tests or esperiments on the spirit that is part of Nature's 
very existence ai'e manifestations of God or the Divine, I 
say — No. God would not permit luan to play at will with 
Hia eternal Srea ; whereas, of the spirit essence that can 1)6 
chemically drawn from earth, and fire, and water, I, a mere 
studious and cousidering biped can do wbrtlaoever I choose. 
I know bow the legends of pliantoms and fairies arose in the 
world's history, because at one time, one particular period of 
the pre-bistoric ages, the peculiar, yet imtural co;abiuation 
of the elements and the atmosphere, formed ' tantasma,' which 
men saw and beheved in. Tlie last trace of these now esist- 
ing is tlie familiar ' mirage ' of cities with their domes and 
steeples seen during certain states of the atmosphere iu -tnid- 
oceati. Only give me the conditions, and I will summon Up 
a ghostly city, too. I can form numberless phantasmal figures 
now, and more than this, I can evoke for your ears from the 
very bosom of the air, music such as long ago sounded for 
the pleasure of meU and women dead. Fdt the air is a better 
phonograph than Ediaou's, and has the advantage of being 
eternal." 

"But such powers are marvellous ! " esclaimed Irene. "I 
cannot, understand how you have attained to them." 

"Neither can others leas gifted understand bow you, Mad- 
ame, have attained your literary skill," said El-RAmi. " All 
art, all science, all discovery, Is the result of a concentrated 
will, an indomitable perse tpi-ance. My 'powers.' as you 
term them, are i-cally very alight, and, as I said before, those 
who follow ray track will obtain far greater supremacy. The 
secret of phantasmal splendor or ' vision.,' ea olao iW ' 
what is (ailed 'uiieaftaly muBic' — aTi'jftvitv^ Wii. "ct' 
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that is or pertains to be of a supernatural character in this 
world — can be traced to natural causes, and the one key to 
it all is the great fact that nothing in the universe is lost. 
Bear that statement well in mind. Light preserves all 
scenes ; air preserves all sounds. Therefore, it follows that 
if the scenes are there, and the sounds ai'e there, they can be 
evoked again, and yet again, by him who has the skill to un- 
derstand the fluctuations of the atmospheric waves, and the 
incessantly recurring vibrations of light. Do not imagine 
that even a thought, which you very naturally consider your 
own, actually remains a fixture in your brain from whence it 
was germinated. It escapes while you are in the very act of 
thinking it ; its subtle essence evaporates into the air you 
breathe and the light you absorb, fl it presents itself to you 
again, it will probably be in quite a different form, and per- 
haps you will hardly recognize it. All thought escapes thus ; 
you cannot keep it to yourself any more than you can have 
breath without breathing.** 

" You mean that a thought belongs to all, and not to one 
individual ? " said Irene. 

" Yes, I mean that,** replied El-R^mi ; " and thought, I 
may say, is the only reflex I can admit of possible -Deity, be- 
cause thought is free, absolute, all-embracing, creative, per- 
petual, and unwearied. Limitless, too — great Heaven, how 
limitless ! To what heights does it not soar ? In what 
depths does it not burrow ? How daring, how calm, how 
indifferent to the ocean-swell of approaching and receding 
ages ! Your modern Theosophist, calmly counting his gains 
fi'om the blind incredulity and stupidity of the unthinking 
masses, is only copying, in a very Lilliputian manner, the 
grand sagacity and cunning of the ancient Egyptian * magi,* 
who, by scientific trickery, ruled the ignorant multitude ; it 
is the same thought, only dressed in modern aspect. 
Thought, and the proper condensation, controlling, and 
usage of thought is power — divinity, if you wilL And it is 
the only existing force that can make gods of men.*' 

Irene Vassilius sat silent, fascinated by his words, and 
still more fascinated by his manner. After a few minutes 
she spoke : 

"lam glad you admit,'* she said, gently, "that this all- 
potent thought may be a reflex of the Divine, for we can 
nave no reSectiouB of light without the light itself. I came 
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jou in a Bomewbftt discontented liumor ; I am happier 
now. 1 suppose I ouglit to be salislied witli my lot, I am 
certainly more forliinntely situated than most women." 

" Tou are, Madame," eaid El-E'imi, suiiliug pensively and 
fisiog his dark eyes upon her with a kind ejrprecfion, " atid 
your native good sense and wit will prevent you, I hope, from 
mai'iing the good which the gods have provided fi.i' you. Do 
not man'y yet ; it would be too great a disilludon for j'ou. 
The Hmallest touch of proee is sufficient to destroy the deli- 
cacy of love'8 finer sentiments, and marriage, as the mamed 
will tfill you, is all prose — veiy prosy prose, too. Avoid it ! 
— prosy prose is tiresome reading," 

She laughed and rose to take her leave. 

"I saw your brother with Mr. Ainswortb yesterday," she 
observed, " and I could not understand how two such oppo- 
site natures could possibly agree." 

"Oh, we did not agree — we have not agreed," said Ffiraz, 
liaetily, speaking for himself, "It is not likely we shall see 
much of each other." 

" I am glad to bear it," and abe extended her hand to him, 
"Tou are very young, and Boy Aiuflworth is very old, not in 
years but in benrt. It would be n pity for you to catch the 
contagion of our modem pessimism." 

"But — " Ft-raz hesitated and staramered, " it was yoii, waa 
it not, Madame, who suggested to Mr. Aiusworth that he 
ehould take me as the model for one of the figures in bis pict- 
ure ? " 

" Yes, it was I," replied Irene with a alight smile ; " but 1 
never thought you would consent, and I felt sure that, even 
if you did, he would never succeed in rendering youi- eitprea- 
sion, for he is a mere surface -pajnter of flesh, not soul ; still, 
all the same it amused me fo make the suggestion." 

" Yes, woman-like," said El-Riimi, " you took pleasure in 
offering him a task be could not fulfil. There you have an- 
other reason why intellectual women are frequently detested 
— tbey ask so much and give so little." 

"You wrong us," answered Irene, swiftly. "When we 
love we give all ! " 

"And so you give too much I" said El-Rdmi, gravely. "It 
is the common fault of women. You should never give 'all;' 
you should always bold back finmetbin?;. To "oe ^wwEwafesi.'q^ 
you should be enigmaticaL VJlien oiite lOMi \s, ^m-^-i^M 
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understand your riddle tboroughly the spell is broken. The 
placid, changeless, monotonously amiable woman has no 
power whatever over the masculine temperament. It is Cleo- 
patra that makes a slave of Antony, not blameless and simple 
Octavia." 

Irene Vassilius smiled. 

"According to such a theory, the angels must be very tame 
and uninteresting individuals," she said. 

El-E:imi's eyes grew lustrous with tb© intensity of his 
thought. 

** Ab, Madame, our conception of angels is a very poor and 
false one, founded on the flabby imaginations of ignorant 
priests. An angel, according to my idea, should be wild and 
bright and restless as lightning, speeding from star to star in 
search of new lives and new loves, with lips full of music and 
eyes full of fire, with every fibre of its immortal being palpi- 
tating with pure yet passionate desires for everything that 
can perfect and equalize its existence. The pallid, goose- 
winged object represented to us as inhabiting a country of 
Nowhere without landscape or color, playing on an unsatis- 
factory harp and singing, * Holy, holy,' forever and ever, is no 
angel, but rather a libel on the whole systematic creative plan 
of the universe. Beauty, brilUancy, activity, glory, and in- 
finite variety of thought and disposition ; if these be not in the 
. composition of an angel, then the Creator is but poorly served ! " 

" You speak as if you had seen one of these immortals I " 
said Irene, surprised. 

A shadow darkened his features. 

"Not I, Madame, except once, in a dream ! You are go- 
ing? then farewell! Be happy, and encourage the angelic 
^^cp&lities in yourself, for if there be a Paradise anywhere, you 
%re on the path that leads to it." 

*• You think so ? '* and she sighed. " I hope you may be 
iriit, but sometimes I fear and sometimes I doubt. Thank 

ti £[>r all you have said ; it is the first time I have met with 

ancb gentleness, courtesy, and patience from one of your 
Good-by ! " 

% passed out, Feraz escorting her to her carriage, which 
Lflfcthe door; then he returned to his brother with a 
\ and meditative air. 

ng women so much as she seems to 
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El-Eami paused a. moment, tlien answeret! slowly : 

'■ Yes, Kraz, tliey do ; am! as loug as this world wags tliey 

will ! Let Ooj look to it, for the law of feminine oppression 

iB His, not ours ! " 

H CHAPTER XXIX. 

^^^?HAT same week was cLroniekd one of the worst gales that' 
had ever been known to rage on tlie Engliali coast. From oQ ' 
parts ot tlie couiitrj' came accounts of the havoc wrouglit oa 
the budding fruit-trees by the pilUeas wind and niiii — har- 
rowing stones of doods and sliipwiecks cauie with every frettti 
dispatch of news — great Atlantic steamers were report«d 
" missiDg," and many a fishing smack went down in sight ot 
laud, with all the shrieking and struggling souls on board. 
For four days and four nights the terrific hurricane revelled 
in destmetion, its wrath only giving way to occasional pauses 
of heavy silence, more awful than its uproar, and by the rocky 
shores of Ufracombe the scene o! nature's riot, coufugiou, and 
terror attained to a height of indescribable grandeur. Tll9 
sea rose in precipitous mountain-masses, and anon wallowed 
in black abysmal chasms, the clouds flew in a fierce rack over- 
head like the forms of huge witches astride on eagle-shaped 
monsters, and with it all tliere was a cloee heat iu the air, 
notwithstanding the tearing wind — a heat and Bulphuroua 
smell, suggestive of some pent-up hellish fire that but waited 
its opportunity to break forth and consume the land. On 
the third day of the gale, particularly, this curious sense of 
suffocation was almost unbearable, and Dr. Kremlin looking 
out of his high tower window in the morning at the uuijuiet 
sky and savage sea, wondered, as the wind scudded past, why 
it brought no freshness with it, but only an increased heat 
like the " dmoon " of the desert. 

" It is one of those days on which it would seem that God 
is really angry," mused Kremlin — "angry with Himself, and 
still more angry with His creature." 

The winil whistled and shrieked in hie eai-s as lliougb it 
strove to utter some wild response to his thongbt. the sullen 
roaring and batthng of the waves on the beach below soutidgj 
like the clashing armor of contesting foes, and tbej 
in the tower revolveil, or appeared to leioVsa, i 
Ihaa Its wont, its incessant wbitr*'wUin:\ti£\i ' 
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•ti nelly heard above the fury of the stonn. To this, his gnai 
Dvork, tlio chief labor of his life, Dr. Kremlin's eyes turned 
wiMifully, as after a brief observation of the turbulent iveatheii 
lio Mliut his window fast against the sleeting rain. Its sLin^ 
iiiff Hurfaco, polished as steel, reflected the light and shadows 
of tho flying storm-clouds in strange and beautiful groups 

i!ik<j moving landscapes, now and then it flashed with a curi» 
ouM lightning glare of brilliancy as it swung round to its ap- 

^!ioint(!(l measure, even as a planet swings in its orbit. A new 
Htjittire had been added to the generally weird effect of 
KniUjlin's strange studio or workshop, tbis was a heavy black 
curtain made of three thicknesses of cloth sewn closely to- 

(fotlier, and weighted at the end with bullet-shaped balls of 
eod. It was hung on a thick iron pole, and ran easily on India- 
rubber rings, when drawn forward it covered the disk com- 
pletely' from the light without interfering with any portion of 
its mechanism. Three days since, Kremlin hud received 
El-Rami's letter telling him what the monk from Cvpnis had 
said concerning the " Third Ray " or the messnges from Mai's, 
and eagerly grasping at the smallest chance of any clue to 
the labyrinth of the light- vibrations he had lost no time in 
making all the preparations necessary for this grand otroi-t, 
this attempt to follow the track of the flashing signal na hose 
meaning, though apparently unintelligible, might vet with 
patience be discovered. So, following the sui'-geslions re- 
ceived, he had arranged the sable drapery in sue li a manner 
that it could be drawn close around the disk, or ia a second 
be flung back to expose the whole surface of the crystal to 
the light. All was ready for the trial when the j^rcat storm 
came and interfered. Dense clouds covered the tirniament, 
and, not for one single moment since he received the monk's 
message had Kremlin seen the stars. However, he was 
neither discouraged nor impatient ; he had not worked amid 
perplexities so long to be disheartened now by a mere tempest, 
which, in the ordinary course of nature, would wear itself 
out and leave the heavens all the clearer both for reflection 
and observation. Yet he, as a meteorologist, was bound 
to confess that the fury of the gale was of an exceptional 
<)luu'acter, and that tho height to which the sea lifted itself 
- Iwlore stooping savagely towards the land and breaking itself 
" ikhiaaing spouts of spray, was stupendous, and in a manner 

^ *s ^rvant, was entirely horrified at tho 
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he hated tlie tuuse of tbe wib'I aail vxtm, umI, isdM 
tliiLii nil, he haieil the ineesaanl melaiiHiolj ■emuti of tbo 
seitbii'ils tliat nb«eled in (Locks round asd nxmd the tower, 

" It ia for all the world like the shrieks of dpownii^ nteo,* 
he aniil, and HluTi>re<I, thiokiug xA the pkftaastlv deriotis 
wnys of tb« Rhine and il^ piftcid flowing — ploCT-I eron ia 
Hood, 03 comp»red to the hovrlii^ ocean, all madness and 
movement nod terror. Twice during that tiirbalenl" dflf 
Karl had asked his muster whether the tower "shook"? 

"Of rourse ! " answereil Dr. Eremlin with a smile in Im 
mild eyes. " Of course it eJiakes ; it can hardlv do other- 
wise in such & gale. Even a fottage flhskes in a fi«rc« wind." 

"Oh. yes, a cottage shakes," sitid Karl meditatirely ; "bnt 
then if a cottage blows away altogether it doesn't so mach 
matter. Cottages are frequently blown away in America, so 
tliey say, with all the family sitting inside. That's not a bad 
wny of traTelHng. But when a tower flies through the air 
it seldom carries the family with it except in bits," 

Eremlia Liughed, bat did not pursue the courersntion, and 
K:irl wetit about his duties in a gloomy humor, not coinmon 
to his cheerful temperament. He really bad enough to 

Sit him out, all things considered- Soot fell down the 
tchcQ chimney, a huge brick also landed itself with a crash 
in the fender, there were crericea in the doora and windows 
through which the wind played wailing souuds like a 
'"coronach" on the bagpipes, and then, when be went out 
iuto the courtyard to empty the pail of soot he liad taken 
from the grate, he came suddenly face to face with an ugly 
bird whose repulsive aspect quite transfised him tor the 
moment and Jield him motiouleas staring at it. It wna a 
hooded vulture, and it stood huddled on the pavempnt, 
blmkiug its diaagreealiie eyes at Karl, its floppy wings were 
drenched with the rain, and all over the yard was the wet 
traU of its feathers and feet. 

" Shoo ! " cried Karl, waving his arras and the pail of soot 
all together. " Shoo ! Beast ! " 

But the vulture appeared not to mind ; it merely set about 
preening its dirty wing. 

Karl grew savage, and running back to the kitchen, 
Ijrougtit shoTel. tonga, and a broom, all of which im|i1euienta 
^^^jB^ng in turn nt the horrid-lootii\g-ci:ftft\w"Cft,N\V\'^\,SvwSi."i 
^^Ke4 f09e in air uttering diamEil cries oa VX. ■ivciVaa.Vx^^ 
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and higLer, tlie while Karl watched its flight. Higher and 
higher it soared, till at last he ran out of the courtyard to 
Bee where it weut. Kouud and round the house it flew, 
seeming to be literally tossed to and fro by the wind, its un- 
pleasant shriek still echoing distinctly above the deep boom 
of the sea, till suddenly it made a short sweep downward | 
and sat on the top of the tower like a squat black phanton- ' 
of the storm. 

"Nasty brute!" said Karl, shaking his clenched fist at it 
" If the Herr Doctor were like any other man, wliich he is 
not^ he wonld have a gun in the house, and I'd shoot that vile 
acreamer. Now it will sit cackling and yelUng there all day 
and all night perhaps. Pleasant, certainly ? " 

And he went indoors, grumbling more than ever. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong that day ; the fire wouldn't bum, 
the kettle wouldn't boil, and he felt inwardly vexed that his 
master was not as morose and irritable as himself. But, 
as it hapixjued, Dr. Kremlin was in a singular^ sweet and 
placid fnuue of mind ; the noise of the gale seemed to soothe 
rather than agitate his nerve& For one thing he was mucJi 
better in health, and looked years younger than when El- 
Baini visited him, bringing the golden flask whose contents 
were guaranteed to give him a new lease of life. So far, 
indeed, the elixir had done its work, and to all appearances, he 
might have been a well-preserved man of about fifty, rather 
than what he actually was, close upon his seventy-fourth year. 
As he could take no particulaiiy interesting or useful obser- 
vations from his disk during the progress of the tempest, he 
amused himself with the task of perfecting one or two of his 
" light maps " as he called them, and he kept at this work 
' with the greatest assiduity and devotion all the morning, 
J These maps were wonderfully interesting, if only for the ex- 
' treme beauty, intricacy, and regularity of the patterns ; one 
set of "vibrations," as copied from the reflections on the 
disk, formed the exact shape of a branch of coral, another 
gave the delicate outline of a frond of fern. All the lines ran 
in waves ; none of them were straight. Most of them were 
in small ripples, others were larger, some again curved 
broadly and turned round in a double twist, forming the 
fgnre 8 at long intervals of distance, but all resolved them- 
tptes into a definite pattern of some sort 
•ISctor^'" * ^yl" hemua^d, ^^a \i«> '^^ctieutLy meas* 
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red and retoiiclied tlie lines, '"fliul all ilifferent! not one of 
tbem alike I \VUiit do tliey all mean ? for tiiey must menu 
Bometliing. Nothing, not t.lie lowest iitom tbat exieta ia witL- 
ont a meutiing find a purpose. Sliall I ever discover the solu- 
tion to IliB ligbt-niyster.y, or is it bo much God's secret that it 
Trill never hecouie man'a?" 

So lie wondered, puzzling himself, with a gooil deal trf 
pleasure in the puzzle. He w^ h^py in his work despite ils 
Bti'ange (iiid diffifiilt character, ^-Bunii's elixir Itud so cidmed 
8pd equalized \i,\& phjaicid teiiipenimert that he waa no 
longer conaciotia of won'j or perplesitj'. Satisfied that lie 
had years of life before him in which to work he was content 
to let thinga take their course, and he hibored on in Ihe spirit 
that all labor claims, " without haste, without I'eat." Fever- 
js)i hurry in work, eagerness to get the rewards of it before 
couscientiausly deserving them, this diapoaitioa is a curse of 
U:e age we live in and the ruin of true art, and it was tliia 
delu'ium of haste that had seized K^emUn when he had sum- 
moned El-IL'tmi to his aid. Now haste seemed uniieces- 
aary ; there waa plenty of time, and, possessed of tlie slight 
clue to the "Thu-d Ba;)'," plenty of hope as well, or so 
ho thought. 

In the afternoon the gale gi-adually abated, and sank to a 
curiously sudden dead calm. The sea still lifted toppling foam- 
crowned peaks to the sky, and still uttered shattering roars 
of indignation, but thei'e waa a break in the clonds and a 
pale suggestion of Buoshine. As the evening closed in the 
strange dull quietness of the aii- deepened, the black mifita on 
tliB hiirizon flashed into etoiiny red for an instant when the 
Btm set, and then darkened again into an ominous greenish- 
" gnir. Kai'l, who waa busy cooking his master'a diuuer, 
s|iij)i>sd stirring some sauce he waa making to listen, tis it 
were, to the silence, the only sound to be heard was tlie long 
roll and awish of the sea on the beach, and even the scream 
of the gnlla waa stilled. Spoon in hand he went out into the 
yard to observe the weafher ; all movement Jn the heavens 
seemed lo have been suddenly checked, and the masses o( 
IJaek cloud rested where they wore, apparently motionlcBS. 
And while be looked up at the sky, he conid hardly avoid 
taldng the top of the tower also into his view. There, to hia 

K tense disgust, alill sat hia enemy ot tbe ■roofwcc^'?,, 'is.ev _ 
Ibded vultui*. Something t"hat Tiaa d.o\. c^xVa du.««»'i^'fiE«' 
■ i 
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way of language escaped liis lips as he saw the hateful thing j 
its presence was detestable to him and filled his mind with 
morbid imaginations which no amount of reasoning could 
chase away. 

" And yet what is it but a bird ! " he argued with himself 
angrily as he went indoors and resumed his cooking operations, 
"A bird of prey, fond of carrion — nothing more. Why 
should I bother myself about it ? If I told the Herr Doctor 
that it was there, squatting at ease on his tower, he would 
very likely open the window, invite tlie brute in, and offer it 
food and shelter for the night. For he is one of those kind- 
hearted people who think that all the animal creation are 
worthy of consideration and tenderness. Well, it may be 
very good and broad philosophy, all the same if I caught a 
rat sitting in my bed I shouldn't like it, nor would I care to 
share my meals with a lively party of cockroaches. There 
are limits to Christian feelings. And as for that beast of a 
bird outside, why it*s better outside than in, so 1*11 say noth- 
ing about it." 

And he devoted himself more intently than ever to the prep- 
aration of the dinner, for his master had now an excellent ap- 
petite, and ate good things with appreciation and relish, a 
circumstance which greatly consoled Karl for many other 
drawbacks in the service he had undertaken. For he was a 
perfect cook, and proud of his art, and that night he was par- 
ticularly conscious of the excellence of the little tasty dishes he 
had, to use an art term, " created," and he watched his mas- 
ter enjoy their flavor with a proud, keen sense of his own 
consummate skill. 

" When a man relishes his food it is all right with him," he 
thought. " Starving for the sake of science may be all very 
well, but if it kills the scientist what becomes of the sci- 
ence ? " 

And he grew quite cheerful in the contemplation of the 
" Herr Doctor's " improved appetite, and by degrees almost 
forgot the uncanny bird that was still sitting on the topmost 
ledge of the tower. 

Ajnong other studious habits engendered by long solitude 

into which Kremlin had fallen, was the somewhat unhygienic 

one of reading at meals. Most frequently it was a volume of 

poems with which he beguiled the loneliness of his dinner, for 

he was one of those rare few w\io acceijjV. «ai^\i^\'e^^ \\i ^hat 
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may be called the "prophecies " of poegy. These are in very 
truth often mimculous, uiid it cnu be isafely asserted that if 
tlie writers of the Bible had not been poets they would never 
have been prophets. A poet, if he indeed be a poet, mid 
not a mere manufacturer of elegant verse, always raves, 
raves madly, bliudly, incoherently of things he does not really 
imderstaud. Moreover, it is not himself that raves, but a 
something within him, some demoniac or angehc spirit that 
rclamors its waute in wild muaic, which by tlu-obbing meas- 
ure and degi-ee resolves itself, after some throes of pain on 
the poet's pai't, into a pecnhar and occasionnl vague language. 
The poet as a man is no more than man ; hut that palpitating 
Toice in his iniud gives him no rest, tears his thoughts piece- 
meal, rends hie soul, and cousumes him with feverish trouble 
and anxiety not hja own. till he has giveu it some sort of 
speech, however myotic and stmnge. If it resolves itself into 
a statement (vhidi appals or amazes, he, the poet, cannot help 
it; if it enunciates a pi-uphecy he is equally iueapable of alter- 
ing or refuting it. When Shaieapeare wrote the three words, 
"sermons in stones," he had no idea that he was biiefly es- 
pounding with perfect completeness the then to him un- 
known science of Geology. The poet is not born of flesh 
alone but of spirit— a Spirit which dominates him whether be ' 
win or no, from the very first hour in which hla childish eyes 
look inquii-ingly on lesves and flowers and stni-s ; a Spirit 
which catches him by the liands, kisses him on the lips, whi&- 
pers mad nothings in Lis startled ears, flies restlessly round 
and about him, brushing his every sense with downy, warm, 
hunyjng wings, snatches him up lUtogether at times and bids 
him sing, write, ciy out strange oracles, weep forth wild 
lamentations, and all this without ever condescending to ex- 
plain to him the reason why. It is left to the world to dis- 
cover this " Why," and the discovery is often not made till 
ages after the poet's mortal dust has been transformed to 
flowers in the grass which little children gather and weai- un- 
knowingly, The poet whose collected utterances Dr. Krem- 
lin was now reading, as he sipped the one glass of light Bur- 
gundy whicli concluded his meal, was Byron ; the fiery singer 
whose esquisite music is pooh-poohed by the insipid critics 
of the immediate day who, jealous of his easily-won and 
world-wide fame, grudge him the laurel, ft\en ycvoNx^^^^jKo.^ 
from the grave of a hero as weU Eia laati. TV&V^Js. "^^^ '^" 
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at "Manfred," and the lines on which old Kremlin's eyes 
rested were these : 

•* How beautiful is all this visible world ! 
How glorious in its action and itself 1 
Btit we who name ourselves its sovereigns, we 
Half dust, half deitj, Unlike utifit 
T* sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride 
Contending with low wants and lofty will 
Till our tnortalitj predominates 
And men are— what they name Hot to themselves 
And trust not to each other.'' 

"Now that passage is every whit as fine as anything in 
Shakespeare," thought Kremlin, "and the whole secret of 
human trouble is in it. It is not the world that is wlong but 
we — we * who make a conflict of its elements.' The question 
is, K we ate really * unfit to sink or soar * is it our fault ? And 
may we not ask without irreverence why we were made so 
incomplete ? Ah, my clever frietid El-Eami Zaranos has set 
himself a superhuman task on the subject of this * Wh}^' And 
I fancy I shall find out the riddle of Mars, and many another 
planet besides, before he * proves/ as he is trying to do, the 
conscious and individual existetice of the soul." 

He turned over the pages of ** Manfred " thoughtfully, and 
then stopped, his gaze riveted on the splendid lines in which 
the unhappy hero of the tragedy flings his last defiance to 
the accusing demons — 

** The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts, 
Is its own origin of ill and end 
And its place atid time— its innate sense 
When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No color from the fleeting things without, 
But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy 
Born from the knowledge of its own desert, 
Thou did'st not tempt Ine, atid thou could'Tst not tempt ; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 
But was my own destroyer and will be 
My own hereafter. Back, ye baffled fiends ! 
The hand of death is on me, but not yours I " 

"Afid yei people will say that Byron was an immoral 
writer t " intirmured Kremlin, "in «i;i\\.^ ^i V)ji^ Vt^tx^Rwdoua 
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in coDveyed ia those Liiiea ! Tbere Is aometliiiig poai- 
Ij teirifj'iDg ia that espression— 

' Bnt was my own deatrojer and wHl be 
My own liertatler.' 

What a black vista of poasibiliUea " 

Here he broke off, suddenly startled by a snaky blue glare' 
that flashed into the room like the swift sweep of a sword- 
blade. Springing up from the table Le rubbed his dazzled 
eyes 

" Why — what was that ? " he exclaimed. 

"Lightning!" replied Karl, just entering at the moment, 
" and a very nasty specimen of it. . . . I'd better put bU 
the knives and steel things by." 

And he proeeeded to do thia while Kremlin still stood in 
the nentre of the room, his sight yet a little confused by the 
rapidity and brilliancy of that miespected storm-flash. A 
long, low, ominous muttering of thuuderj beginning far oflf 
and rolling up nearer and neai'er till it boomed like a volley 
of cannon in unison witli the roar of the sea, followed, then 
came silence. No rain fell, and the wind only blew moder- 
ately enough to away the shrubs in front of tlie house lightly 
to and fro. 

"It vrill be a stormy night," said Dr. Kremlin. Then, re- 
covering himself and talcing up his Byi'on, " I am sorry for the 
sailors I You had better see well to all the fastenings of the 
door 3 and windows." 

"Trust me!" i-eplied Karl, sententiously. "You shall not 
be can-ied out to sea against your will if I can help it, nor 
have I any desire to make such a voyage myself. I hope, 
Herr Doctor," he added with a touch of ansiety, " you are not 
going to spend thia eveuing in the tower? " 

"I certainly am I" answered Kremlin, smiUng, "I have 
work up there, and I cannot afford to be idle on account of a 
thunderstorm. Why do you look so scared ? There is no 
danger. " 

"I didn't say tbere was," and Karl fidgeted uneasily ; " but, 
though I've never been inside it, I should think the tower was 
lonesome, and I should fancy tbere might be too close a view 
of the lightning to be quite pleasant." 

Kremlin looked amused, and walking to the vrindo^ ig«^«^ 

-*- of the curtains. 
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**I believe it was a false alarm,** he said, gazing at the sea. 
** That flash and thunderpeal were the parting notes of a storm 
that has taken place somewhere else. See! the clouds are 
olearing.** 

So in truth they were ; the evening, though very dark, 
seemed to give promise of a calm. One or two stai's twinkled 
faintly in a blackish-blue breadth of sky, and perceiving these 
shining monitors and problems of his life's labor, !&emlin 
wasted no more time in words, but abruptly left the room 
and ascended to his solitary studio. Karl, listening, heard 
the closing of the heavy door aloft and the gi-ating of the key 
as it turned in the lock, and he also heard that strange, per- 
petual whirring noise above, which, though he had in a man- 
ner grown accustomed to it, always remained for him a per- 
plexing mystery. Shaking his head dolefully, and with a 
somewhat troubled countenance, he cleared the dining-table, 
set the room in order, went down to his kitchen, cleaned, 
rubbed, and polished everything tDl his sun'oundings were as 
bright as it was possible for them to be, and then, pleasantly 
fatigued, sat down to indite a letter to his mother in the most 
elaborate German phraseology he could devise. He was rather 
proud of his " learning," and he knew his letters home were 
read by nearly all the people in his native village as well as by 
his maternal parent, so that he was particularly careful in his 
efforts to impress everybody by the exceeding choiceness of 
his epistolary "style." Absorbed in his task, he at first 
scarcely noticed the gradual rising of the wind which, having 
rested for a few hours, now seemed to have awakened in re- 
doubled strength and fury. Whistling under the kitchen 
door it came with a cold and creepy chill ; it shook the win- 
dows angrily, and then, finding the door of the outside pantry 
open, shut it to with a tremendous bang like an irate person 
worsted in an argument. Karl paused, pen in hand, and as 
he did so a dismal cry echoed round the house, the sound 
seeming to fall from a height and then sweep over the eai*th 
with the wind toward the sea. 

" It's that brute of a bird ! " said Karl, half aloud. " Nice 
cheerful voice he has, to be sure ! " 

At that moment the kitchen was illuminated from end to 
end by a wide, blue glare of lightning, followed, after a heavy 

J)ause, by a short, loud clap of thunder. The hovering storm 
ad at hat gathered together its scattered forces and concen- 
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nting iteelf blackly above the clamorous Bea now broka 
>rth in deadl; earnest. 



CHAPTER XXS. 



^Ktratii 

^^^T Kremlin meanwliile had rea<^LeJ his tower in time to secure 
a glimpse of the clenver portion of the eky before it clouded 
over agnin. Opening the great window he leaned out and 
anxiously surveyed the heaTens, There was a Uttle glitter of 
Btar-gi-oups above bis head, aiid immediately opposite an al- 
most stii'lesB heavy fleece of blackness which he knew by ita 
position hid from bis sight the planet Mars, the brilliant 
world he now sought to make the chief centre of his obsei-va- 
tions. He saw that lieavj- clouds were slowly rolling up fi-om 
the south, and he was quite prepared for a fresh outbreak oi 
storm and rain, but be was detenniiied to take advantage, if 
possible, of even a few moments of temporary calm. Aiid 
■with tliis intention he fixed his gaze watchfully on the woolly- 
looking dark mass of vapor that concealed the desired star 
from bis view, having iirst carefully covered the steadily I'e- 
volving disk with its thick, sable curtain. Never, surely, was 
there a more weird and solemn-looking place than the tower- 
room as it now appeared ; no light in it at all save a fitful 
side-gleam from the whirling edge of the disk, all darkness 
and monotonous deep sound, with that patient, solitai-y figure 
leaning at the sill of the wide-open window, gaj;ing far up- 
ward at the pallid gleam of tbose few distant stars that truly 
did no more than make " darkness visible," The aged scien- 
tist's heart beat quickly ; the weight of long years of labor 
and anxiety seemed to be lifted from bis spirit, and it was 
with almost all the ardor of his young student days that be 
noted the gradual, slow untwisting and dividing of those 
threads of storm-mist that like a dai'k web, woven by the 
fates, veiled the "red planet," whose fiashing signal might 
prove to be the key to a thoueand hitherto unexplored my»- 
teries. It was strange that just at this particular moment of 
vague suspense bis thoughts should go wandering in a desul- 
tory, wilful fashion back to tliis past;, and that the history of 
bis by -gone bfe seemed to arrange itself, as it "sflftx*, \ii ^■"^sl^r 
tem as definite as the wavy lines on Vva " V^'tf'ca'B:?*" «xA. 
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with just as indefinite a meaning. He, who had lived that 
life, was as perplexed concerning its ultimate intention as 
he was concerning the ultimate meanings conveyed by the 
light-vibrations through air. He tried to keep his ideas cen- 
' tred on the scientific puzzle he was attempting to unravel ; he 
strove to think of every small fact that bore more or less on 
that one central object ; he repeated to himself the a b c of 
bis arty concerning the vibrations of light on that fii*st natural 
reflector, the human eye ; how, in receiving the impression of 
the color red, for instance, the nerves of the eye are set quiv- 
ering/owr hundred and eighly4wo millions of millions of times; 
or, of the color violet, seven hundred and seven millions of 
millions of times per second. How could he hope to catch the 
rapid flash of the "third ray" under these tremendous condi- 
tions? Would it not vanish from the very face of the disk be- 
fore he had time to track its circuit ? But though he strove to 
busy his brain with conjectures and calculations he was forced, 
in spite of himself, to go on groping into the past ; that won- 
derful past where he had been really young, young with a youth 
not born of El-Bami's secret concoctions, but youth as it is re- 
ceived fresh and perfect from the hand of Divinity, the taUs- 
man which makes all the world an Eden of roses without 
thorns. He saw himself as he used to be, a slim student, fair- 
haired and blue eyed, absorbed in science, trying strange ex- 
periments, testing new chemical combinations, ferreting out 
the curious mysteries of atmospheric phenomena, and then 
being gradually led to consider the vast amount of apparently 
unnecessary light per second that pours upon us from every 
radiating object in the firmament, bearing in mind the fact 
that our earth itself radiates through space, even though its 
ghmmer be no more than that of a spark amid many huge 
Area He remembered how he had pored over the strange 
but incontestable fact that two rays of light starting from the 
same point and travelling in the same direction frequently com- 
bine to produce darkness, by that pi-inciple which is known in 
the science of optics as the interference of the rays of light ; 
and how, in the midst of all this, his work had been suddenly 
interrupted and put a stop to by a power the stars in their 
courses cannot gainsay — love. Yes, he had loved and been 
beloved, this poor, gentle, dreamy man. One winter in Russia, 
one winter when the snows lay deep on the wild steppes and 
ibe woheB were howling for hunger in the gloom of the for* 
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had dreamed his dream, and wakened from it, 
broken-hearted. She whom be loted, a beautiful girl con- 
nected with the Bussiau nobility, waa asBociated, though he 
knew it not, with n secret society of Nihilists, and waB all at 
Oiiue arreateJ with aereral othere and accused of beiug party 
to a plot for the aasassiuatioo of the Cziir. Found guilty, she 
was senlenced to exile in Siberia, but before the mandate 
oould be carried out she died by her own liand, poisoned in 
her prison celL Kremlin, though not " euspect," went almost 
mad with grief, and fled from Bussia never to set hie foot on 
its accursed soil again. People said that the excess of his 
Botrow, rage, and dsBpoii' had affected hia brain, which wae 
possible, as his manner and mode of living and tlie peculiar 
grooves of study into which he fell, were undoubtedly strange 
and eccentric ; and yet, tenderoesa for his dead love, self-inur- 
dered in her youth and beauty, kept him eenaitively nhve to 
human needs and human suffering. There was no scorn or 
bitterness in hia nature, and his faith in the unseen Ood was aa 
great as El-Mmi'a doubt. Bat left as he was, all alone in the 
woild, he plunged into the obscure depths of science with 
greater zest than ever, striving to forget the dire ngouy of 
tliat brief love-drama, the fatal end of which had neai'ly 
closed hia own career in madness and death. And so the 
years drifted on and on in work that every day grew more 
abstruse and perplexing, till he had suddenly, aa it were, 
found himself old — too old, as he told himself with nervous 
trembling, ever to complete what he had begun. Then he 
hod sent for E!-Bilmi, El-Rami whom he had met and won- 
dered at., during his travels in the East yeara ago , , . 
an'l El-liimi, at hia dasire, by strange yet potent skill, had 
(ictually turned back time in its too rapid flight, and a new 
lease of life was- vouchsafed to hiro. Ho had leisure, long, 
peaceful leisure, in which to caiTy out his problems to per- 
fection if to carry them out were at all possible. Foi' had 
not El-Rftmi said — " You cannot die, except by violence 1 " 

And tbua, like the "star-patterns," all the fragments of hia 
personal history came into his mind to-night as he waited at 
his tower window, watching the black paviUon under which 
the world of Miirs swung around in its fieiy orbit. 

" Why do I think of all those by-gone things just now ?" he 
asked himself, wonderingly — "I who so seldom wivsteTa^ttSaa. 

looking back, mj work being all lot ike loL\.'Me.\" 
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As he murmured the words half aloud, a rift showed itself 
in the cloud he was observing, a rift which widened gradually 
and broke up the dark mass by swift and ever swifter degrees. 
Fold after fold of mist dissolved and dispersed itself along 
the sky, swept by the wings of the newly-arisen wind, and 
Mars, angrily crimson and stormily brilliant, flashed forth a 
lurid fire. ... In less time than imagination can depict 
Ej-emlin had noiselessly flung the black curtain back from his 
disk, . . . and with liis eyes riveted upon its gleaming, 
pearly surface he waited . . . scarcely breathing . . . 
every nerve in his body seemed to contract and grow rigid 
with expectation and something like a dread. A pale light 
glistened on the huge disk ... it was gone ! another flash, 

. . . and this remained trembling in wavy lines and 
small revolving specks, now . . . now . . . the 
third ! and Kremlin craned his head forward eagerly. It 
came ! like a drop of human blood it fell, and raced more 
rapidly than quicksilver round and round the polished surface 
of the disk, paling in tint among the other innumerable sil- 
very lines . . . flashed again redly . . . vanished! 
A cry of irrepressible disappointment broke from Kremlin's 
lips. 

" Impossible ! . , . my God ! . . . impossible ! 

Ay ! impossible to track such velocity of motion. Impos- 
sible to fix the spot where first its dazzled, blood-like hue fell, 
and where it at last disappeared. And yet Kremlin waited 
on in feverish expectancy ; his lips apart, his breath coming 
and going in quick, uneasy gasps, his straining eyes fixed on that 
terrible, inscrutable creation of his own skill, that fearful 
mirror of the heavens which reflected so much and betrayed 
so little! • • . Heedless of the muttering roar of the 
wind, which now suddenly assailed the tower, he stood, fas- 
cinated by the dazzling play of light that illumined the disk 
more brilliantly than usual. A dismal scream ; tlie cry of 
the vulture perched on the roof above him, echoed faintly in 
his ears ; but he scarcely heard it, so absorbed was he in his 
monstrous enigma, till, all at once, a blue shaft of lightning 
glared in at the window, its brief reflection transforming the 
disk for a second to an almost overwhelming splendor of glit* 
tering color. The strong blaze dazzled Kremlin's eyes, and 
as the answering thunder rattled through the sky, he reluct* 
luai^y moved from his position and went toward the window 
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^ ehut it against the tlireateniug storm. Bat wLeu he 
reached it he saw that the planet UiirB was yet distincU; visi- 
ble ; the lightning anil thunder came from that huge bank of 
cloiida in the south he hod before noticed, clouds which were 
flying rapidly up but bad uot yet eutii-ely obscured the 
lieuvens. In euger and trembling haste he hurried back to 
the disk. It seemed alive with light, and glistened from point 
to point like a huge jewel as it whirled and hummed ita 
strange raonotonoua music and, shading bis eyes, he remained 
close beside it, determined to watch it still, hoping against 
hope that another red flash like the one he bad lately seen 
might crimson the quivering mass of silvery, intersecting lines 
which he knew were not ao much the light- vibrations of stars 
now as reflexes of the electricity pent up hx the tempestuous 
atmosphere. 

"Patience . . . patience I " he murmured aloud. "A 
moment more and perhaps I shall see, ... I shall 
know, . . . I shall find what I have sought. . . ." 

The last words were yet trembling on his lips when a fear- 
ful forked tongue of red flame leaped from the clouds de- 
scending obliquely like a colossal sword. ... It smote 
the tower, splitting its arched roof and rending its walls 
asunder, and ivitb the frightful boom and bellow of thunder 
that followed, echoing over land and sea for miles and mites, 
there came another sound, ... a clanging jaugle of 
chains and wires and poudrous metals, . . . the mighty 
mass of the gUttering Star-Dial swirled i-ound unsteadily 
once , . . twice . . . quivered . . . stopped, 
and then . . . slipping from its wondrous pendulum, 
hurled itself forward like a monster sliieldnud fell! , . . 
fell with an appalling crash and thud, bi-inging the roof 
down upon itself in a blinding shower of stones and dust and 
morfar. . . . And then . . . why, then nothing I 
S'othing but dense blackness, muttering thimder, and the 
roaring of the wind. 

Outside, frantic with fear, Karl shook and battered at tho 
firmly-locked and bolted door of the tower. When that 
forked flnsh of lightning had struck the house it had 
stretched him senseless in his kitchen, he had, however, re- 
covered after a few minutes' unconsciousness, dazed and 
atitnned but otherwise unhurt ; cud becoming i^ejdiM.M'j ^^^ 
to the immediate dangers of the HiluaViou, Va \iwi-, -sniHjwSop- 
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standing the fury of the gale and the deafening peals o! 
thunder, rushed out of doors instinctively to look at the tower. 
One glance showed him what had happened ; it was split 
asunder and showed dimly against the stormy night like a 
jawning ruin round which in time the ivy might twist and 
oling. Breathless and mud with t-error he had rushed back 
to the house and up the stairs, and now stood impatiently- 
clamoring outside the impenetrable portal whose firm inte- 
rior fastenings resisted all his efforts. He called, he knocked, 
he kicked, and then, exhausted with the vain attempt, stopped 
to listen. . . . Nothing ! . . . Not a sound ! He 
made a hollow of his hands and put his mouth to the key* 
bole. 

^* Herr Doctor ! . . . Herr Doctor!" 
No answer, except the stormy whistle of the blast* 
" No help for it ! " he thought, desperately, tears of excite- 
ment and alarm gathering in his eyes. '' J must call for assist- 
ance, rouse the neighbors, and break open the door by force." 
He ran downstairs and out of the bouse bareheaded, to be 
met by a sudden sweep of rain which fell in a straight, unpre- 
meditated way from the clouds in stinging torrents. Heed- 
less of wind and wet he sped along, making direct for some 
fishermen's cottages whose inhabitants he knew and whom in 
a manner he was friendly with, and having roused them up by 
shouts and cries, explained to them as briefly as possible what 
had happened. As soon as they understood the situation 
four stout fellows got ready to accompany him, and taking 
pickaxes, crow-bars, boat-hooks, and any other such imple- 
ments as were handy, they ran almost as quickly as Karl 
himself to the scene of the catastrophe. Their excitement 
was to the full as great as his till they reached the top of the 
staircase and stood outside the mysterious door, there they 
hung back a moment hesitatingly. 

"Call him again, " one whispered to Karl. "Mebbe he's 
% there safe and sound and did not hear ye at first." 

To satisfy the man's scruples Karl obeyed, and called and 
called and knocked and Imocked again and yet again, with 
the same result — no answer, save the derisive yell of the 
gale. 

**He be dead an* gone for sure, " said a second man, witk 
a slight pallor coming over his sea-tanned face.*' Well, . > 
well i . . . If so be aa we luiiat break down th' door — * 
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" Here ^ve me one of those things, " cried KnrI, impa- 
tiently, auil Bnatcbing a crowbar he began dealing benvy 
blows at the tuas^ve uail-studdeil, oakeu barrier. Seeing biiu 
HO much in enruest, his cuuipauioii& lost the touch ef »uper- 

katitious dread that hod made them hesitate, and also eet 
ttiemselvea to work with a will, and in a few niinutes— min- 
utes whieii to the auxious Kail seemed ages — the door was 
Imttered in, . . . and they all ruahed forward, . . . 
but the fierce wind, tearing vrildlj around thetn, caught the 
flame of the lamp they carried and extinguished it, so that 
they were left iu total darkness. But over their dieada the 
split roof yawned, showing the black sky, and al)nnt their 
feet there was a mass of fallen stones and dust and indistin* 
guishable ruin. As quickly as possible they re-lit the lamp, 
and, holding it aloft, looked tremblingly and without speaking 
a word at the havoc and cocfitsion around them. At first 
little could be seen but heaped-np stones andbricks and mor- 
tar, but Kai'l's quick eyes roving eagerly about caught sight 
suddenly of something black under a heap of diOrin, and 
quickiy bending down orer it be began with bis hands to olear 
away the rubbish. The other men seeing what he was tiying 
to do aided him in bis taak, Eind iu about twenty minnteiT 
time they succeeded in uncovering a black mass, huge and 
inanimate. 

"What is it?" whispered one of the men. ''It's . . . 
it's not him ? " 

Kai'l said nothing ; he felt himself turning sick with dread. 
. , . He touched that doublfvd blackness — it was a tbiek 
doth like a gi'eat pall — it concealed . . . whiit ? Reck- 
lessly he pulled and tugged at it, getting his hands lacerated 
l)j a tangled mesh of wires and metals, till, yielding at last to 
a Btrong jerk, it came away in weighty, clinging folds, diecloa- 
ing what to him seemed an enormous I'onnd stone, wbiob. na 
the light flashed upon it, glistened mrateriousiy with a thou- 
aand curious hues, Earl grasped its edge in an efl'ort to lift 
it; his fingers came in contact with something moist and 
warm, and snatching them away iu a sort of vague horror he 
saw Miat they were stained with blood. 

-"Oh, my God I my God ! " be cried. "He is down there, 
underneath this thing I . . . Help me to lift it, men I Intt 
H for Heaven's sake l Lift it, quick — cjniaW , 

But Ihoagh they nil dragged at it vnftx a -wSSi, 'Cti« ■wk^'sW 
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not so easy ; the great disk had fallen flat, and lay solemnly 
inert — and that oozing blood, the blood of the too-daring 
student of the stars who had designed its mystic proportions, 
trickled from under it with sickening rapidity. At last, 
breathless and weary, they were about to give up the task in 
*dismay, when Karl snatched from out the ruins the iron 
needle or pendulum on which the disk had oi-iginally swung, 
and all unknowing what it was thrust it cautiously under the 
body of the great stone to aid in getting a firmer hold of it. 
• . . To his amazement and terror the huge round mass 
caught and clung to it like warm sealing-wax to a piece of 
paper, and in an instant seemed to have magically dispensed 
with all its weight ; for, as with his unassisted strength he 
lifted the pendulum, the disk lifted itself lightly and easily 
with it ! A cry of fear and wonder broke from all the men ; 
Karl himself trembled in every limb, and big drops of cold 
sweat broke out on his forehead at what he deemed the dev- 
ilish horror of this miracle. But as he, with no more diffi- 
culty than he would have experienced in heaving up a mod- 
erately-sized log of wood, raised the disk and flung it back 
and away from him shudderingly, pendulum and all, his eyes 
fell on what had lain beneath it ... a crushed pulp of 
human flesh and streaming blood, and reverend silver hairs 
. , . and with a groan that seemed to rend his very heart, 
Karl gave one upward sick stare at the reeling sky, and 
fainted ... as unconscious for the time being as that 
indistinguishable, mangled mass of perished mortality that 
once had been his master. 

Gently and with compassionate kindness the rough fishers 
who stood by lifted him up and bore him out of the tower 
and down the stairs, and after a whispered consultation, 
carded him away from the house altogether to one of their 
own cottages where they put him under the care of one of 
i^eir own women. None of them could sleep any more that 
night ; they stood in a group close by their humble habita- 
tions watching the progress of the storm, and ever and anon 
casting awe-stricken glances at the shattered tower. 

"The devil was in it," said one of the men at last, as he lit 
his pipe and endeavored to soothe his nerves by several puffs 
at that smoky consoler, " or else how would it rise up like 
ibat as high aa a feather at the touoi;! oi an kon -^l^^ '* 
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"li muBt a' weigheil twenty stun, at least," murmured 
another man, meditatively. 

" What n-as it ? " ileiuamled a tliird. " I should a' took it 
for a big grindstone if it hailu't aparkled up ao wlieu llie light 
feU on it." 

" Well, it may stay where it is for all I care," wiid the first 
ispeaker. " I wouldn't touch it again for a Lundi-ed pounds ! " 

"NorL" "Nor I." 
I They were all agreed on that poiiit. 

" Wotever he were a" doin on," said the fourth man, gravely, 
" whether it were God's work or the devil's, it's all over now. 
He's done for, poor old chap— luashed into a reg'lar jelly — 
wiped out as it were. It'a an awful end. God reHt. his soul! " 

The others lifted their caps and murmured " Amen," with 
simple reverenoe. Then they looked out at the dai^k wallowing 
ti'ough of the sea. 

" How the wind roars ! " eaid the lust speaker, 

" Ay, it do roar," replied the man who was his mate in the 
boat when they we ut fishing. "And did ye hear a vulture 
Bcream awhile ago 1 " 

" Ay, ay ! I heard it ! " They were silent then, and turned 
in, after making inquiries coucerniug Karl at the cotta gg ] 

rthey had left ium. He was still unconscious. J^^^H 

CHAPTER XSSL ^i 

A COUPLE of days later El-Rami was engaged in what waa 
not a very favorite occupiition with him ; he was readbig the 
morning newspaper. He glanced over the cut-and-dry 
chronicle of " Storms and Floods." He noted that a great 
deal of damage had been wrouf^bt by the gale at Ilfracombe 
and other places along the Devonshire coast, but there was 
'nothing of any specially dreatlfiil import to attract his atten- 
tion, and nothing, either in politics or science, of any preso. 
ing or vital interest. There were two or three reviews of 
books, one of these being pressed into a corner nest to the 
advertisement of a patent pill ; there were announcements of 
ihe movements of certain human units favored ivitU. 8. littii 
eitra money and position than oriVinav^-, aa \>fe\a% " «i." '^.^ 
" out " of town, ant] therewas a loit.iij-'gaUQTiaAii^'VNwW^*** 
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on the '' Theosophical Movement/' or, as it is more frequently 
termed, the " Theosopbical Boom." From this El-Bdmi 
learned that a gentleman connected with the press, who wrote 
excessively commonplace vei*se, and thereby had got himself 
and his name (through the aforesaid press connection) fairly 
well known, had been good enough to enunciate the follow* 
ing amazing platitude : " That, as a great portion of the globe 
is composed of elements which cannot be seen, and as the 
study of the invisible may be deemed as legitimate as the 
study of the visible, he " (the press-connected versifier) *' is 
inclined to admit that there are great possibilities on the lines 
of that study." 

^'Ii^clined to admit it, is he ! " and El-Bami threw aside the 
paper and broke into a laugh of the sincerest enjoyment. 
'' Heavens ! Mfhat fools there are in this world who call them- 
selves wise men ! This little poetaster, full of the conceit 
common to his imitative craft, is ' inclined to admit * that there 
are great possibilities in the study of the invisible ! Excellent 
condescension I How the methods of life have turned topsy- 
turvy since the ancient days ! Then the study of the invis- 
ible was the first key to the study of the visible, the things 
which are seen being considered only as the reflexes of the 
things which are unseen, the unseen being accepted as cause, 
the seen as effect. Now we all drift the other way, taking 
the visible as fact, the invisible as fancy I " 

Feraz, who was writing at a side-table, looked up at him. 

" Surely you are inconsistent ? " he said. " You yourself be* 
Keve in nothing unless it improved" 

** But then, my dear fellow, I can prove the invisible and 
follow the grades of it, and the modes by which it makes 
itself the visible, to a certain extent ; but only to a certain 
extent Beyond the provable limit I do not go. You, on the 
contrary, aided by the wings of imagination, outsoar that 
limit, and profess to find angels, star-kingdoms, and God 
Himself. I cannot go so far as this. But, unlike our blown- 
out frog of a versifier here, who would fain persuade mankind 
be is a bull, I am not only 'inclined ' to admit, I do admit 
that there are ' great possibilities : ' only I must test them all 
before I can accept them as facts made clear to my oompre* 
bension." 

^'SidH, yon believe in the invisible ? " 
^^Nf^turMj, J believe in tbe im!ii\ioii% ol «Qi\x%\sx^^VQS3i^ 
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'B.J, though tbey can acaroely be called ' visible.' I abouid 
be a fool if I did not believe Id the iuvisible, under tbe prea> 
eut cotiditioss of the universe. But I caunot be tricked bj 

■ sbama ' of the invisible. The Theosophical buaineas is a 
piece of vulgar ttspostute, in wbicii tlie profeasors tliemaelveB 
are willing to delude tbeir own imaginations as well as the 
imaginations of others. They are the most wretched imitators 
that ever were of tbo old Eastern sorcerers, the fellows who 
taught Moses and Aarou how to frigbteu tbeir ignorant, cnttle- 
Uke herds of followers. None of tbe modem 'mediums,' as they 
are called, have the skill over atmospherl ! phenomena, metato 
and bgbt-rellexea, that Apollonius of Tjana had, or Alexander 
the Papblagonian. Both these scientific sorcerers were boi'n 
about the same time as Christ, and Apollonius, lilte Cliriat, 
raised a maiden from the dead. Miracles were tbe fashion in 
that period of time, and according to the monotonous manner 
in which history repeats itself, they are coming into favor again 
in this century. All that we know now has been already 
known. Tbe ancient Greeks had tbeii- ' penny-in-the-slot * 
machine for tbe purpose of scattering perfume on their 
clothes as they passed along the streets ; they had tbeir 

■ syphon ' bottles and vases as we have, and they had their 
automatically opening and closing doors. Compare tbe mis- 
erable 'spiritualistic phenomena' of the Theosapbists with 
the marvels wrought by Hakem, known as Mokanna I Mokauna 
could cause an orb like the moon to rise from a well at a cer- 
tain hour and iUumiiie tbe country for miles and miles around. 
How did he do it? By a knowledge of electric force applied 
to air and water. Tbe ' bogies ' of the modem ' stance,' who 
talk bad grammar and pinch people's toes and fingers, are 
Tery coarse examples of necromancy compared to the scien- 
tific skill of Mokanna and others of this tribe. However, 
supei'stilion is the same in all ages, and there will always ba 
foolsTeady to believe in 'Mnhatrona' or anything else, and 
the old ' incantation of the Mantra,' will, if well done, influ- 
ence the minds of the dupes of the nineteenth century quits 
as effectively as it did those of tlie by-gone ages befora 
Christ." 

" What is the incantation of Mantra ? " asked FGraz. 
"A ridiculous trick," repUed El-R;imi, "known to every 
istem conjurer and old woman ^ho i^To^esMs?, \o w* 'iia» 
Yoa take your dupe ami fi,m^ a. \i.XK^e> ti-^At "^ 
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him, fixing upon him your eyes and all the force of your will ; 
then you take a certain mixture of chemical substances and 
perfumes and set them on fire ; the flames and fumes produce 
a dazzling and drowsy effect on the senses of your * subject,' 
who will see whatever you choose him to see and hear what- 
ever you intend him to hear. But Will is the chief ingredient 
of the spell ; and if I, for example, choose to influence any 
one I can dispense with both water and Are. I can do it alone 
and without any show of preparation." 

**I know you can!" said Feraz, meaningly, with a slight 
smile, and then was silent. 

"I wonder what the art of criticism is coming to now- 
adays ! " exclaimed El-Rami, presently, taking up the paper 
again. " Here is a relnark worthy of Dogberry's profundity 
— * This is a book that must be read to be understood.*"^ Why, 
naturally! Who can understand a book without reading 
it?" 

Feraz laughed, then his eyes darkened. 

''I saw an infamous so-called critique of one of Madame 
VassiUus's books the other day," he said. "I should like to 
have thrashed the man who wrote it. It was not criticism at 
all ; it was a mere piece of scurrilous vulgarity." 

**Ah, but that sort of thing pays!" retorted El-Rami, 
satirically. "The modern journalist attains his extremest 
height of brilliancy when he throws the refuse of his inkpot 
at the name and fame of a woman more gifted than himself. 
It's nineteenth-century chivalry, you know ; above all . . . it's 
manly ! " 

F^raz shrugged his shoulders with a faint gesture of con- 
tempt. 

"Then, if there is any truth in old chronicles, men ane 
not what they were," he said. 

** No, they are not what they were, my dear boy, because 
all things have changed. Women were once the real slaves 
and drudges of men, now they are very nearly their equals, 
or can be so if they choose. And men have to get accus- 
tomed to this. At present they are in the transition state 
and don't Uke it. Besides, there will always be male tyrants 
and female drudges as long as the world lasts. Men are not 
what they were ; and, certes, they ai-e not what they might 
be." 

• Copied verbatim from llaa oxxxx^ikX. ^x«ea. 
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"They might be gods," said Feraz; "but I BUppose 
they prefer to be devils." 

" Precisely ! " agreed El-Rami ; "it is easier and mare 
amuaing." 

Feraz resumed hia wiitiug in silence. He was thinking of 
Ii-ene Vaseiliua, whom he admired, and also of that wondrous \ 
sleeping beauty enshrined upstairs, whose lovelinesB he did 
not dare to epeak of. He bad latterly noticed a great chaDge 
in Ilia brother; an indefinable softneRS seemed to have im- 
perceptibly toned down the habitual cynicism of Lis speech 
and manner ; hia very espression of coiratenauce was more 
gracious and benign ; be looked handsomer, his black eyes 
shot forth a less fierce fire ; and yet, with all his gentleness 
and entire lack of impatience, he was absorbed from morning 
to night in aucb close and secret study ns made Foi-az some- 
times fear for its ultimate result on bis health. 

"Do you really believe in prayer, Fi'ra^?" was the Tery 
unexpected question he now asked, with sudden and startling 
abruptness. "I mean, do you think any one in the invisible 
leabns heaTS us when we pray ? " 

Feraz kid down bis pen and gazed at his brother for a 
moment without answering. Then be said, slowly : 

"Well, according to your own tbeoiies the air is a vast 
phonc^aph, so it follows naturally that everything is heard 
and kepi. But as to prayer, that depends. I think, altogether 
on how you pray. I do not believe in it at aU times. And 
I'm afraid my ideas on the subject are quite out of keeping 
with those generally accepted " 

"Never mind— let me have them, whatever they are," 
interrupted El-Efimi, with visible eagemess. I want to know 
when and how to pray?" 

" Well, the fact is, I very seldom pray," wtumed Fi'raz. " I \ 
offer up the best praise I can in mortal language devise, both 
night and morning, but I never auk for anything. It would 
seem so vile to ask for more, having already so much. And 
I am sure Ood knows best. lu such case I have nothing to 
uk, except one thing." 

" And that is ? " queried bis brother. 

"Punishment!" replied FC'raz, emphatically. "I pray for 
that I crave for that. I implore that I may be punished at 
once when I Lave done wrong fliatlma'^\.«vme6.\a.KjA:5\es»^safc 
my error. J would rather be pumBhei \iei:a 'Oaaai NiStftM^ssi? 
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El-Bllmi paled a little and his lips trembled. 

"Strange boy!" be murmured. "All the churches ar€ 
praying God to take away the punishment incurred for sin ; 
you, on the contrary, ask for it as if it were a blessing." 

*' So it is a blessing," declared Feraz. " It must be a bless- 
ing, and it is absurd of the churches to pray against a law, 
for it is a law. Nature punishes us when we physically 
rebel against the rules of health, by physical suffering and 
discomfort ; God punishes us in our mental rebellions by 
mental wretchedness. This is as it should be. I believe we 
get everything in this world that we deserve— no more and 
no less." 

" And do you never pray," continued El-Rami, slowly, " for ' 
the accomplished perfection of some cherished aim, the win* 
ning of some special joy ? " 

" Not I," said Feraz, " because I know that if it be good 
for me I shall have it, if bad it will be withheld ; all my 
pitiyera could not alter the matter." 

El-B4mi sat silent for- a few minutes, then rising he took 
two or three turns up and down the rooms, and gradually a 
smile, half scornful, half sweet, illumined his dark features. 

"Then, O young and serene philosopher, I will not pray I-** 
he said, his eyes flashing a lustrous defiance. " I have a spe- 
cial aim in view. I mean to grasp a joy ! and whether it be 
good or bad for me, I will attempt it unassisted." 

" If it be good you vnll succeed," said Feraz, with a glance 
expressive of some fear as well as wonderment. " If it be 
bad you will not. God arranges these things for us." 

" God — God — always God," cried El-Rami, with some im- 
patience. " No God shall interfere with me ! " At that 
moment there came a hesitating knock at the street-door. 
Feraz went to open it, and admitted a pale, grief-stricken man 
whose eyes were red and heavy with tears, and whose voice 
utterly failed him to reply when M-R^mi exclaimed in aston- 
ishment : 

" Karl ? . . . Karl I You here ? Why, what has hap- 
pened ? " 

Poor Karl made a heroic struggle to speak, but his emo- 
tion was too strong for him. He remained silent, and two 
great drops rolled down his cheeks in spite of all his efforts 
to restrain them. 

'' You Are ill," said F6raz, kmdlj, -gxn^^imxL^ \msi %^ ^ntto 
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force into a chair anJ fetching him ft glass of wine. " Here, 
drink this, it will restore yoa." 

K.ftt-1 put the glass aside tremblingly, and tried to smile liia 
gratitude, and presently gainiug a little control over himsel/ 
he tumeil hia piteous glancea toward El-Kiimi, whose tine 
featui'es Lad become euddenly gritve and fixed in thought. 

" You . . . you . . . have not heard, sir " he 

stammei'ed. 

El-Miui raised his hand gently, with a solemn and com- 
passionate gesture. 

" Peace, my good fellow ! — no, I have not heard, bnt I can 
guess; Kremlin . . . your master ... is dead." 

And he was silent for many miniites. Fi'esli tears trickled 
from Kiui's eyes, and he made a pretence of tasting the wine 
that Feraz pressed upon him- — F6rnz, who looked as atatn- 
esijue and serene as a young Apollo. 

" You must console yourself," he said cheerfully to Karl, 
"Poor Dr. Kremlin had many troubles and few joys — now 
be has gone where be has no trouble and al! joj-." 

" All I" sighed Karl, dolefully, " I wish I could believe that, 
sir ; I wish I could believe it I But it was the judgment of 
God upon him — it was indeed ; that ia what my poor mother 
would say — the judgment of God ! " 

El-R&mi moved from his meditative attitude with a faint 
Hense of irritation. The words he had so lately uttered — 
" No God shall interfere with me " — re-echoed in his mind. 
And now here was this man, this servant, weeping and trem- 
bling and talking of the " judgment of God " as if it were 
Bomething divinely directed and inexorable. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked, endeavoring to auppresa 
the impatience in his voice. "Of course, I know he must 
have had some violent end, or else he could not " — and he 
repeated the words impressively — " could not have died ; but 
was there anything more than usually strange in the manneF 
of bis death ? " 

Karl threw up his hands. 

" More than usually strange ! Ach, Gott ! " and with 
many interpolations of despair and expressions of hon'or, he 
related in broken accents the whole of the appalling circum- 
ttances attending hia niaster'A end. In spite of himself a 
M nt shudder ran through El-R;mii'9 wavtn \)\"w\ wa'afeNsKM*. 

~ I tOxHd alraoai see before liim t\ie \io«i)o\& B^*i.\aAa. A 
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the old man's mangled form lying crushed under the ponder* 
ous disk bis daring skill had designed ; and under his breath 
he murmured : " Oh, Lilith, oh, my too-happy Lilith ! and 
yet yoH tell me there is no death ! " Feraz, however, the 
young and sensilive Feraz, listened to the sad recital witL 
quiet interest, uiihorrified, apparently unmoved; his eyeu 
were bright, his expression placid. 

** He could not have suffered," he observed at last, when 
Karl had finished speaking. "The flash of lightning must 
have severed body and spirit instantly, and without pain. I 
think it was a good end." 

Karl looked at the beautiful smiling youtli in vague horror. 
What ! — to be flattened out like a board beneath a ponderous 
weight of fallen stone — to be so disfigured as to be unrecog- 
nizable — to have one's mortal remains actually swept up and 
wiped out (as had been the case with poor Kremlin), and to 
be only a mangled mass of flesh difficult of decent burial, and 
call that "a good end ! " Karl shuddered and croaned ; he 
was not versed in the strange philosophies of young Feraz, he 
had never been out of his bod}' on an ethereal journey to the 
star-kingdoms. 

"It was the judgment of God;" he repeated, dully. 
" Neither more nor less. My poor master studied too hard, 
and tried to find out too much, and I think he made God 
angrj' " 

"My good fellow," interrupted El-Rami, rather irritably, 
" do not talk of what you do not understand. You have been 
faithful, hard-working, and all the rest of it, but as for yonr 
master trying to find out too much, or God getting aiigiy 
with him, that is all nonsense. We were placed on this earth 
to find out as much as we can about it and about ourselves^ 
and do the best that is possible with our learning ; and the 
bare idea of a great God descending to be * angry ' with one 
out of millions upon millions of units is absurd " 

"But even if an unit rebels against tlie law, the law 
crushes him ; " interrupted F^raz, softly. "A gnat flies into 
the flame — the flame consumes it — the law is fulfilled, and 
the law is God's will." 

El-Rami bit his lip vexedly. 

" Well, be that as it may, one must needs find out what the 
law is first, before it can either be accepted or opposed," he said. 

F^raz made no answer. He ^aa t\i\xiVL\\\% oi the simplicity 
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[T'^certaitt laws ol epirit and matter wLich were accepted aud 
igreed to by the community of men of wLoui the mouk from 
Cyprus was the chief master. 

Karl meanwhile stared bewiUlereJlj froui Fi^raz In El-Rami, 
and from El-Rami back to Feraz again. Their i-emiirks were 
totally beyond his comprehension ; he never could uuder- 
stanj and never wanted to unJeralaud these aublle pbiloeo- 
phies. 

" I came io ask you, sir," he said, after a pause, "whether 
yoii would not, now you know all, manage to take away that 
devihsh thing that killed my master? I'm afraid to touch it 
myaelf. and no one else will — and there it lies up in Hie ruined 
tower, shining away like a big lamp, and slicking like a burr 
to the iron i-od I lifted it with,' If it'e any good lo you, I'm 
sure you'd better have it, and by the by, I found this, sir, in 
my master's room, addressed to you." 

He held out a sealed envelope, which EI-BTimi opened. It 
eontained a folded paper on which were scratched these 
lines : 

"To El-Bami Zabanos. 

" Good FwiNO : In the eveut of my death, I beg you to 
accept all my possessions, suuli as they are, and do me the 
one favor I ask, which is this ; Destroy the disk, and let my 
problem die with me." 

This paper, duly signed, bore the date of two years pre- 
viously. El-Bami read it, and handed it to Karl, who read it 
ftlso. They were silent for a few miDutes, then El-Bumi 
crossed the room, and unlocking a small cupboard in the 
wall, took out a sealed flask full of what looked like red wine. 

"See here, Karl," he said, "there is no devil in the great 
stone you are so afraid of. It is as perishable as anything else 
in this best of all possible workls. It is nothing but a pecu- 
liar and rare growth of crystal, wliicii tliough found in the 
lowest depths of the earth, has the quality of absorbing light 
and emitting it. It clings to the iron rod in the way you 
speak of because it is a magnet, and ii'ou not only atti-acts, 
but fastens it. It is imi>ossible for me just now to go to Bfra- 
eombe ; besides, there is really no necessity for my presence 
there. I can fully trust you to bring u\« Uie -^wgeia MA^tiSR 
possessiDus o! my poor old fiiend, ami lox l\ie \fc'A., "^'=i'a- '^'^si 
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destroy the stone yourself — the disk, as your master called It 
All you have to do is simply to pour this liquid on it, it will 
pulveiize, that is, it will crumble into dust while you watch it, 
and in ten minutes will be indistinguishable from the fallen 
mortar of the shattered tower. Do you understand ? " 

Karl's mouth opened a little in wonderment, and be nodded 
feebly, he found it quite easy and natural to be afraid of the- 
flask containing a mixture of such potent quality, and he 
took it from M-Rami's hand very gingerly and reluctantly. ^ 
A slight smile crossed El-RSmi*s features as he said : 

"No, Karl ! there is no danger — no fear of pulverization for 
you. You can put the phial safely in your pocket, and 
though its contents could pulverize la mountain if used in 
sufficient quantities, the liquid has no effect on flesh and 
blood." 

** Pulverize a mountain 1 " repeated Karl, nervously, " Do 
you mean that it could turn a mountain into a dust heap ? ** 

"Or a city, or a fortress, or a rock-bound coast, or any- 
thing in the shape of stone that you please," replied El-Rami, 
carelessly — "but it will not harm human beings." 

"Will it not explode, sir ? " and Karl still looked at the flask 
In doubt. 

" Oh, no, it will do its work with extraordinary silence, and 
no less extraordinary rapidity. Do not be afraid ! " 

Slowly and with evident uneasiness, Karl put the terri- 
fying composition into his pocket, deeply impressed by the 
idea that he had about him stuff, which, if used in sufficients 
quantity, could " pulverize a mountain." It was awful ! worsa 
than dynamite, he considered, his thoughts flying off wemtonly 
to the woes of Irishmen and Russians. El-Rami seemed not 
to notice his embarrassment, and went on talking quietly, 
asking various questions concerning Kremlin's funeral, and 
giving advice as to the final arrangements which were neces- 
sary, till presently he inquired of Karl what he proposed do- 
ing with himself in the future. ^ 

"Oh, I shall look out for another situation," he said. "I 
shall not go back to Germany. I like to think of the 
* Fatherland,' and I can sing the * Wacht am Rhein ' with as 
much lung as anybody, but I wouldn't care to live there. I 
think I shall try for a place where there's a lady to serve ; you 
know, sir, gentlemen's wayek are apt to be monotonous. 
Whether tbej are clever ot loo\i!a\i ^Jio^e^ ^^wj^ ^\iak to it^ 
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iat«ver it is. A geotlenutD that races is tilnn^s mciu^'. aad 
always talking and tiiiiiking about racing, a genllemim lliat 
di-inka is always on the diink, a geuliemau that coactieH ia 
always coueLing, and so on ; iJOW a lady dfiv.a vary ! One day 
she's all for flowera, another fut pictures, another for chiuH[ 
BometimeB she's mad about inueiu, eoueliuiee alioiit dreBses, 
or eke she takes a fit tor study, and gets heaps of books from 
the libraries. Now for a mau-servant, all that is very flfjree- 
able and lively." 

Feraa laughed at this novel view of domestic serTice, niiA 
Karl, gi'owing a little more cheerful, went on with hia ex- 
planation : 

"You see, supposing I get into a lady's service 1 stall 
have so muoh move to disti-act me. One afternoon I shall he 
waiting outside u iiicture-galiery with her shawls and wraps ; 
another day I shall be muniiig backwards and forwards to 
Uudie's, and then there's always the pleasure of never quite 
knowing what she will do oext. And it's excitement I want 
just now — it really is ! " 

The comers ot his good-humored mouth dropped again 
despondently, and liia thouplits Mvei'ted with uuplenaant 
suddenness to the '■ pulverizing " liquid in Lis pocket. What 
A ten'ible thing it was to get acquainted with scientists 1 

El-IUmi hatened to his observations patiently. 

" Well, Karl," lie said at last., " I think I con promise you 
A situation such as you would like. There is a very famous 
Slid lovely lady in London, known to the reading-world as 
Irene Vassilius — she \vrite8 original books, is sweetly capri- 
cious, yet nobly kind-hearted, I will write to her about you, 
and I have no doubt she will give you a trial," 

Karl brightened up immensely at this prospect. 

" Thank you, sii- !" be said, fervently. " You've no idea what 
tt deal of good it will do me to take in the tea to a sweet look- 
ing Indy — a properly-served tea, you know, all silver and good 
china. It will be a boH of tonic to me, it will indeed, after ' 
that terrible place at Dfracombe. You can iell her I'm a veiy 
handy man ; I can do almost anything, from cooking a chop, up 
to stretching my legs all day in a porter's cbaii' In the hall and 
reading the latest, 'Special.' Anytliiug she wishes, whether for 
'low or economy, she couldn't have a better hand at it tbra. 
will you tell lier so, sir ¥ " 
" -toM// "re;)JieJ El-Uumi, mtU & atmift. "V\^i2v^^« 
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you are a domestic Von Moltke, and that under your manage* 
ment her household will be as well ordered as the German 
army under the great Field-Marshal." 

After a little more desultory conversation, Karl took his de- 
parture, and returned by the afternoon train to Ilfracombe. 
He was living with one of his fisher-friends, and as it was late 
when he arrived, he made no attempt to go to the deserted 
house of his deceased master that night. But early the nexi 
morijing he hurried there before breakfast, and ascended 
to the shattered tower ; that awful scene of desolation from 
whence poor Kremlin's mangled remains had been tak- 
en, and where only a dark stain of blood on the floor silent- 
ly testified of the horror that had there been enacted. The 
disk, lying prone, glittered as he approached it, with, as he 
thought, a fiendish and supernatural glow ; the early sunlight 
fell upon its surface, and a thousand prismatic tints and 
sparkles dazzled his eyes as he drew near and gazed 
dubiously at it where it clung to the iron pendulum. What 
could his master have used such a strange object for? What 
did it mean ? And that solemn, himiming noise which he had 
used to hear when the nights were still ; had that glistening 
thing been the cause ? Had it any sound ? . . . Struck by 
this idea, and filled with a sudden courage, he seized a piece 
of thick wire, part of the many coils that lay among the ruins 
of the roof and wall, and with it gave the disk a smart blow 
on its edge . . . hush ! . . . hush ! . . . The 
wire dropped from his hand, and he stood, almost paralyzed 
with fear. A deep, solemn, booming sound, like a great cathe- 
dral bell, rang through the air, grand, and pure, and musical, 
and . . . unearthly ! — as might be the clarion stroke of 
a clock beating out, not the short pulsations of time, but the 
vast throbs of eternity. Round and round, in eddying echoes, 
swept that sweet, sonorous note, till growing gradually 
fainter and fainter it died entirely away from human hearing, 
and seemed to pass out and upwards into the gathering sun- 
rays that poured brightly from the East, there to take its place, 
perchance, in that immense diapason of vibrating tone-music 

•that fills the star-strewn space forever and ever. It was the 
last sound struck from the great star-dial — for Karl, terrified 
at the solemn din, wasted no more time in speculative hesita- 
tion, but taking the flask El-Kami had given him, he opened 

it tremblingly and poured all its coii\«xi\a o^ VXi^ «va:ie«€i of 
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le crystal. The red liquid ran over the stone like blood, 
crumbling it aa it ran and estinguiahing its hrilliancy ; eating 
its substance away as rapidly as vitriol eats away the hiimoa 
skin, blistering it and withering it visibly before Karl's aston- 
isbed eyes, till, as El-Rimi bad said, it was hardly iliatinguish- 
able fi'om the dust and mortar around it, one piece lasted just 
a little longer than the rest ; it curled and writhed like a living 
thing under the absolutely noiseleea and terribly destructive in- 
fluence of that blood-like liquid that seemed to sink into it as 
water sinks into a sponge. Eai'l watched it, fascinated, tdl all 
at once it broke into a sparkle-like flame, gleamed, smoulder- 
ed, leaped high . . . and — disappeai'ed ! The wondrous 
eial with its " perpetual motion " and its measured rhj'thm, 
was aa it it had never been, it bad vanished as utterly as a de- 
stroyed planet, and the mighty problems reflected on its sur- 
face remained, . . . and will most likely still remain, 
... a mystery unsolved. 

t CHAPTER XXXIL ^^H 

OR two or three weeks after he had received the new^^^ 
Ei-emlin's death, El-Eiimi's mind was somewhat troubled and 
uneasy. He continued his abstruse studies ardently, yet with 
leas interest than usual, and he spent hour after bom' in Lil- 
ith's room, sitting beside the couch on which she reposed. 
Baying nothing, but simply watching her, himself absorbed in 
thought. Days went by and he never roused her, never asked 
her to reply to any question concerning the deep things of 
time and of eternity with which her aerial spirit seemed con- 
versant. He was more impressed by the suddenness and ter- 
ror of Kremlin's end than he cared to admit to himself ; and 
the " Light-Maps " and otiier papers belonging to his de- 
ceased old friend, aU of which had now come into his posses- 
sion, were concise enough in many moi'vellous particulars to 
have the effect of leading him almost imperceptibly to believe 
that after all there was a God — an actual Being, whose mag- 
nificent attributes baffled the highest efforts of the imagina- 
tion, and who indeed, as the Bible grandly bath it, "holds 
tiverse in the hollow of His hand." ^ai \ift "Naft^'^.-si *«* 
i to the Bible for iuformatiou ; iox te.X^e ■laa*. *»-- 
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dents versed in Eastern philosophies, knew that all that wai 
ever said or will be said on the mysteries of life and death is 
to be found in that book, which, though full of much matter 
that does not pertain to its actual teaching, remains the one 
chief epitome of the wisdom of the world. "When it is once 
remembered that the Deity of Moses and Aai^on was their 
own invented hobgoblin, used for the puipose of tenifying 
and keeping the Jews in order, much becomes clear that is 
otherwise impossible to accept or comprehend. Historians, 
priests, law-givers, prophets, and poets have all contributed 
to the Bible, and when we detach class from class and put 
each in its proper place, without confounding them all to- 
gether in an inextricable jumble as "Divine inspiration," we 
obtain a better view of the final intention of the whole. El- 
R^mi considered Moses and Aaron in the light of particularly 
clever Eastern conjurers, and not only conjurers but tacti- 
cians and diplomatists, who had just the qualities necessary to 
rule a barbarous, ignorant, and rebellious people. The thun- 
ders of Mount Sinai, the graving of the commandments on tab- 
lets of stone, the sei-pent in the wilderness, the bringing of 
water out of a rock, the parting of the sea to let an army march 
through — he, El-Eami, knew how all these things were done, 
and was perfectly cognizant of the means and appliances used 
to compass all these seemingly miraculous events. 

"What a career I could make if I chose !" he thought ; 
" what wealth I could amass — what position 1 I who know 
how to quell the wildest waves of the sea — I who, by means 
of a few drops of Uquid, can corrode a name or a device so 
deeply on stone that centuries shall not efface it — I who can 
do so many things that would astonish the vulgar and make 
them my slaves, why am I content to live as I do, when I 
could be greater than a crowned king ? Why, because I scorn 
to trick the ignorant by scientific skill which I have neither 
the time nor the patience to explain to them ; and again, be- 
cause I want to fathom the impossible. I want to prove if in- 
deed there is any impossible. What can be done and proved, 
when once it is done and proved, I regard as nothing. And 
because I know how to smoothe the sea, call down the rain, 
and evoke phantoms out of the atmosphere, I think such 
manifestations of power trifling and inadequate. These 
things are all provable ; and the performance of them is at- 
tained through a familiar knowledge oi wxi onixi «^ibbele« 
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ments and atmoepbere ; but to fiud out the subtls saiueiaiiig 
thnt is not of earth, and has not yet been luade provaltle — 
tbiit is the aim of my iimbition. The bouI ! Wlmt is it ? Of 
what ethereal composition? o( what likeness? of wlitit tetl- 
ingf of what capacity? Tliis and this alone is the Supreme 
Myetery. When once we understand it we eliaU uudeiatand 
God. The preachers waste their time in iirging men nud wom- 
en to eave their bouIh as Ion;; aa we remain in total ignorance 
ae to what the soul is. We cannot be expected to take atty 
trouble to ' save ' or eren regard anything ao vague and ilubi- 
oas as the soul under its present oonditiona. What is Tisible 
and provable to oui- eyes is, that our friends die, and, to all 
intents and purposee, disappear. We never know them as 
they were any more, . . . and, . , . what is still 
more horrible to think of, but is ueverthelese true, our nntiirol 
tendency is to forget them ; imieed, after three or four years, 
perhaps less, we should &nd it difficult, without the aid of a 
photograph or painted picture, to recall their feces to our 
memories. And, it is curious to think uf it, but we really re- 
member their ways, their conversation, and their notions ot 
life better than their actual physiognomies. All this is very 
strange and Tery perplexing, too ; and it is difficult to imag- 
ine the reason for such perpetual tearing down of affectiOiiB 
and such bitter loss and haraasmeut unless there is some great 
intention behiod it all— an intention o( which it is aii-anged 
we shall be made duly cognizant. If we are not to be mad* 
cognizant — if we are no( to have a full and perfect explana- 
tion—then the very fact ot life being lived at all ie a mere 
cruelty, a senseless jest which lacks all point, and the very 
grandeur and immensity of the universe becomes nothing 
but the meanest display of gigantic force remorselessly put 
forth to overwhelm creatures who have no power to offer 
resistance to its huge tyranny. If I could but fathom the 
ultimate purpose of things, if 1 could but seize the subtle 
clue— for I believe it ia something very slight and delicate 
which by its very fineness we have missed — something which 
has to do with the eternal infinitesimal — that maivellouB 
power which creates animated and regularly organized beiiige, 
many thoua.'inds of whose bodies laid together would not ex- 
tend line inch ! It is not to the Infinitely Great one must 
HtJook for the secret of creation, but to the infinitely Utile." 
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her sleeping that enchanted sleep of death-in-life. Old Za- 
roba, though now perfectly passive and obedient, and fulfill- 
ing all his commands with scrupulous exactitude, was not 
without her own idea& and hopes as she went about her vari- 
ous duties connected with the care of the beautiful, tranced 
girl. She seldom spoke to Feraz now, except on ordinary 
household matters, and he understood and silently respected 
her reserve. She would sit in her accustomed corner of 
Lilith's regal apartment, weaving her thread work mechani- 
cally, but ever and anon lifting her burning eyes to look at 
El-Kami's absorbed face and note the varied expressions she 
saw or fancied she saw there. 

" The feverish trouble has begun," she muttered to her- 
self on one occasion, as she heard her master sigh deeply, 
"The stir in the blood, the restlessness, the wonder, the 
desire. And out of heart's pain comes heart's peace ; and out 
of desire, accomplishment ; and shall not the old gods of the 
world rejoice to see love born again of flames and tears and 
bitter-sweet as in the ancient days? For there is no love 
now such as there used to be ; the pale Christ has killed it, and 
the red rose aglow with color anTi scent is now but a dull 
weed on a tame shore, washed by the salt sea, but never 
warmed by the sun. In the days of old, in the nights w^hen 
Ashtaroth was queen of the silver hours, the youths and 
maidens knew what it was to love in the very breath of love ; 
and the magic of all Nature, the music of the woods and 
waters, the fire of the stars, the odors of the flowers — all 
these were in the dance and beat of the young blood, and in 
the touch of the soft, red lips as they met and clung together 
in kisses sweeter than honey in wine. But now, now the 
world has grown old and cold, and dreary and joyless ; it is 
winter among men and the summer is past." 

So she would murmur to herself in her wild half-poeticai 
jargon of language, her voice never rising above an inarticu- 
iate whisper. El-Eami never heard her or seemed to regard 
her — hft had no eyes except for the drowsing Lilith. 

If he had been asked, at this particular time, why he went 
to that room day after day, to stare silently at his beautiful 
" subject " and ponder on everything connected with her, he 
could not have answered the question. He did not himself 
know why. Something there was in him, as in every poii;ioK 
pt created matter, which remained inexplicable — something 
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a own natiire which he neither understood nor rai-ed to 
Ual^'ze. He who sought to fathom the last depth of research 
eoncertiiug God and the things divine would have been com- 
pelled to own, bad he heen ci'osa- examined on (lie matter, 
that lie found it iinposaibie to fathom himself. The clue to 
hie own Ego was as despemtelj hard to seize, as curiously 
Gubtle and elusive, as the clue to the riddle of Cvention. He 
I waa wont to pnde himself on hie consistency, yet in his heart 
of heai-ts he knew that in many things he was inconsistent 
He justly triumphed in his herculean will-force, yet now he 
was obliged to admit to himself that there was something in 
the silent, placid aspect of Lihth as she lay before him sub- 
servient to his command, that quite unnerved him and scat- 
tered his thoughts. It had not used to be so, but now it vxa 
so. And he dated the change, whether rightly or wrongly, 
from the day on which the monk from Cypms had visited 
him, and this thought made htm restless and irritable, and 
full of uDJust and unreasonable suspicions. For had not the 
" Master," as he was known in the community to which he 
belonged, said that he had xeeit the Soul of Lilith, while he, 
EI-Rami, had never attaine<l to so beatific an altitude of vision? 
Then was it not possible that notwithstanding his rectitude 
and Bteadfestoesa of purpose, the "Master," great and Christ 
like in self-denial though he was, might influence Lilith in 
some unforeseen way 1 Then there was Fcraz — Fi^raz, whose 
Bupplications and protestations had won a smile from the 
tranced girl, and who therefore must assuredly have ai-oused 
in her some faint pleasure and interest. Such thoughts oa 
these rankled in his mind and gave him no peace, for they 
conveyed to him tlie unpleasing idea that Lilitli was not all 
his own as he desired her to be, others had a share in her 
thoughts. Could he have nothing entirely to himself, he 
would demand angrily of his own inner consciousness? Not 
even this life which hs had, aa it were, robbed from death? 
And on idea, which had at first been the merest dim sugges- 
tion, now deepened into a passionate resolve, he would make 
ber bis own so thoroughly and indiKsolubly that neither gods 
nor devils should snatch her from him. 

"Her life is m/ne.'" he said, "and she eliall live ns long 
as I please. Her body shall sleep, . . . it I still choose, 
, . . or . . , it shall viake.. But whether awake qc 
^^^epicg in the flesh her spirit shall obe^ me ai^a.^ja— ^"is* "^^ 
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satellite of a planet that disembodied soul shall be mine tors 
ever I *' 

When he spoke thus to himself he was sitting in his usual 
contemplative attitude by the couch where Lilith lay; he 
rose up suddenly and paced the room, drawing back the vel- 
|vet poi-ti^re and setting open the door of the ante-chamber as 
though he craved for fresh aii\ Music sounded through the 
house. . 4 . It was F^raz singing* His full, pure tenor 
Toice came floating up, bearing with it the words he sang : 

*' And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee I 

" For the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the moon never beams without bringing me dreaxAS 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And so all the night-tide I lie down by the side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea I " 

With a shaking hand El-Bami shut the door more swiftly 
chan he opened it, and dragged the heavy portiere across it 
to deaden the sound of that song I — to keep it from his ears 
. . . from his heart, ... to stop its passionate vi- 
bration from throbbing^ along his nerves like creeping fire. . 

** And so all the night-tide I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride.*' . , . 

" God ! my God I *' he muttered incoherently. " What ails 
' me ? . . . Am I going mad that I should dream thus ? " 

He gazed round the room wildly, his hand still clutching the 
velvet portidre, and met the keenly watchful glance of Zaroba. 
Her hands were mechanically busy with her thread-work, but 
her eyes, black, piercing, and brilliant, were fixed on him 
steadfastly. Something in her look compelled his attention, 
something in his compelled hers. They stared across the 
room at each other, as though a thought had sprung between 
them, like an armed soldier with drawn sword demanding 
£rom each the passhword to a mystery. In and out^ aoroM 
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RicroBS, weut tbe filiuy, gSisteniiig tlii-eada iii Ziircl.ii'a 
kled Liuuls, but lier ejes iieTev moveil fi'ont Kl-lUmi'a 
face, aud she lookeil like some weird sorceress weaving a web 
of destiny. 

" For jott were the days of Ashlarotb ! " site siiid in a lew, 
monotonoiiB, jet cmiouely tliriliitig toue. " You are Ijoni too 
late, El-Rj'iiiii, the joath of the worki bna deimrted am! Hie 
summer eeaaoas of the heart are known on *^arth tio inori', 
Tou are bom too hite — too hile ! the Christ cluiiim all ; t!ie 
body, the blood, the nerve, and the spiiit ; every muscle of 
his white limbs ou the cross must be atoned for by tbe dire 
penaiice and torture of ceutiu'iee of men. Bo that tiow even 
lore is a thorn in the flesh and tte prick must be piiid nith a 
priL-e ; these ore tlie hours of woe preceding tbe end. The 
blood that runs in yonr Teins, El-Rimi, has uprnng from 
kings and strong rulerB of men, and the pale, ftiint spirits of 
tJiis dull day liave iianght to do with its color and glow. 
And it rebels, O, El-Rilmi ! as God liveth, it rebels ! — it buma 
in your heart, tbe proud, strong heart, like ruddy wine in a 
' ruby cup ; it rebels, El-Edmi ! it rises to passion as rise the 
waves of the sea to the moon, by n force and nn impulse iu 
nature Btronger than yours. Ay. ay I fni' you were the daya 
of Ashtaroth, " and her voice sank into a wailing murmur — 
"but now — now — now — the Christ chuma nlL" 

He heard her na one may beai- incoherencies in a night- 
mare vision. Only a few weeks ngo ho would have been nngry 
with her for what he would then have termed her foolish 
jargon, but he was not augi'y now. Why should he be 
angry ? he wondered dally. Had he time to even think of 
anger while thus unnei'ved by that keen tremor that quivered 
tlirough hie frame, a tremor he strove in vain to calm ? Hia 
hand fell from tbe curtain, the sweet distracting song of Poe'a 
" Annabel Lee," had ceased, and he advanced into the room 
again, hia heart beating painfully still, his head a little 
di-Qoped as though with a sense of conscions shame. He 
moved elowly to where the rosea in the Venetian vase exhaled 
their odors on the air, and breaking one off its hi'anch toyed 
with it aimlessly, letting its pide pink leaves flutter down one 
by one on the violet carpet at his feet. Suddenly, as 
tliougb be had resolved a doubt and made up his mind to 

ERniiif.t.1iirtg, be tnrned toward Zaroba. who watched bini 
md with a mute signal bade hex \6W5fc \!aft w^«^iaia\i<« 
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She rose instantly, and crossing her hands upon her breast 
made her customary obeisance and waited, for he looked at 
her with a meditative expression which implied that he had 
not yet completed his instructions. Presently, and with some 
hesitation, he mnde her another sign — a sign which had the 
effect of awakening a blaze of astonishment in her dark, sunken 
eyes. 

" No more to-night ! " she repeated aloud. ** Is it your 
will that I return here no more to-night ? " 

He gave a slow but decided gesture of assent, there was no 
mistaking it. 

Zaroba paused an instant, and then with a swift, noiseless 
step went to the couch of Lihth and bent yearningly above 
that exquisite sleeping form. 

** Star of my heart ! " she muttered. ** Child whose out- 
ward fairness I have ever loved, unheedful of the soul within, 
may there still be strength enough left in the old gods to bid 
thee wake ! " 

El-Rami caught her words, and a faint smile, proud yet 
bitter, curved his delicate lips. 

**The old gods or the new; does it matter which?" he 
mused, vaguely. *'And what is their strength compared to the 
will of man by which the veiy elements are conquered and 
made slaves of his service ? * My will is God's will ' should be 
every strong man's motto. But I, am I strong ; or the weak- 
est of the weak? . . . and . . . shall the Christ 
claim aU?" 

The soft fall of the velvet portiere startled him as it 

dropped behind the retreating figure of Zaroba ; she had left 

the room and he was alone, alone with LiUth. 

r 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

He remained quite still, standing near the tall vase that 
held the clustered roses ; in his hand he grasped unconsciously 
the stalk of the one he had pulled to pieces. He was aware 
of his own strange passiveness, it was a sort of an inexplica- 
ble inertia which like temporary paralysis seemed to inca- 
pacitate him for any action. It would have appeared well 
and natural to him that he should stay there so, dreamily 
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L the aceii!^„ :-j3e skilk in bis hand, for any length of 
). A noiae iu lue outer street roused him a httle ; the 
whistling, hooting, and laughing of drunken men reeliug 
homewards, and lifting liis eyes fiom their studiuuB observa- 
tion of the floor, he sighed deeply. 

"That is the way the great majority of men abuse them- 
selves," he mused. "Drink, stupidity, brutahty, sensuahty. 
AU blatant proofs of miserable, unresisted weakness. Oiui it 
bo possible that God can care for Buch ? Could even the pity of 
Christ pardon such wilful workers of then- own i-uin ? The 
pity of Christ said I — nay, at times even He wag pitiless. 
Did He not curse a fig-tree because it was baiTeu ? Though, 
truly, we are not told the cause of its barrenness. Of course, 
the lesson is that life, the fig-tree, has no I'ight to be bar- 
ren of results, but why curse it it it is? What ia the use 
of a. cui-ae at any time? And what, may be equally asked, 
is the use of a blessing? Neither are heard; the cui-se is 
seldom if ever wreaked, and the blessing, so the sorrowful 
say, is never granted." 

The noise and laughter outside died away, and a deep 
silence ensued. He caught sight of himself in the mirror, and 
noted his own reflective attitude, his brooding visage, and 
studied himself critically as iie would have studied a picture. 

"You ai-e no Autinous, my friend," he said aloud, address- 
ing ins own reflection with some bitterness. " A mere sun- 
tanned Oriental with a pair of eyes iu which the hght is more 
of hell than heaven. What should you do with yourself, 
frowning at fate ? You are a superb egotist, no more." 

As he .spoke the roses iu the vase beside him swayed 
lightly to and fro, ns though a faint wind had fanned them, 
Aud tlieir perfume stole upon the air like tlie delicate breath 
of summer wafted fi'om some distant garden. 

There was no window open, and El-Rami had not stirred, 
so tliat no movement on his part could have shaken the vase, 
and yet the rosee quivered on their stalks as if brushed by a 
bird's wing. He watched them with a faint sense of curios- 
ity, but with no desire to discover why they thus nodded 
their fair heads to an apparently causeless vibration. He waa 
struggling with an emotion that threatened to overwhelm 
him. He knew that he was not master of himself, and iu- 
Btioctiveiy he kept his face turned away fi-om the tranovd 
liiUth. 
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"I must not look upon her ; I dare not," he whispered \m 
the silence. "Not yet, not yet" 

There was a low chair close by, and he dropped into it 
wearily, covering his eyes with one hand. He tried to control 
his thoughts, but they were rebellious, and ran riot in spite 
of him. The words of Zaroba rang in his ears, "For you 
were the days of Ashtaroth/* The days of Ashtaroth ! For 
what had they been renowned? For love and the feasts of 
love, for mirth and song and dance, for crowns of flowers, for 
shouting of choruses and tinkling of cymbals, for exquisite 
luxury and voluptuous pleasures, for men and women wiio 
were not ashamed of love and took delight in loving ; were 
there not better, warmer ways of Hfe in those old times thein 
now ; now when cautious and timid souls make schemes for 
marriage as they scheme for wealth, when they snigger at 
** love " as though it were some ludicrous defect in mortal 
composition, and when real passion of any kind is deemed 
downright improper and not to be spoken of before cold and 
punctilious society ? 

" Aye, but the passion is there all the same," thought El- 
Ksi-mi. " Under the ice bums the fire, all the fiercer and the 
more dangerous for its repression." 

And he still kept his hand over his eyes, thinking. 

"The Christ claims all," had said Zaroba. Nay, what has 
Christ done that He should claim all ? " He died for us ! " 
cry the preachers. Well, others can die, also. "He was Di- 
vine ! " proclaim the churches. We are all divine, if we will 
but let the divinity in us have way. And moved by these 
ideas, El-Rami rose up and crossed to a niche in the purple- 
pavilioned walls of the room, before which hung a loose 
breadth of velvet fringed with gold ; this he drew aside, and 
disclosed a picture, very finely painted, of Christ standing 
near the sea, surrounded by his disciples. Underneath it 
were inscribed the words : " Whom say ye that I am ? " 

The dignity and beauty of the face and figure were truly 
marvellous ; the expression of the eyes had something of 
pride as well as sweetness, and El-Rami confronted it as he 
had confronted it many times before with a restless inquisi- 
tiveness. 

" Whom say ye that 1 am ? " 

The painted Christ seemed to audibly ask the question- 

"O noble Mystery of a Man, I cannot tell ! " exclaimed £3« 
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B4ini, auddenlj and aloud. "I cannot sny who you aro oi 
who you were. A riddle for all the world to wouder at — a 
white ephini, with a smile inacriitable — all the secreta of 
Egypt are as nothing to your secret, O niiiiple, [lure-soiiled 
Nazorine 1 Too, lioru iu miserable plight in miserable Bi'tli- 
lehem, changed the aspect of the world, altered and purified 
the modes of civilization, and thrilled all life willi higher 
TDOtiveB for work than it had ever been dowered wilh before. 
All this in three years' work, ending in a ciiminal's ileuih ! 
Ti-uly, if there was not sometliiiig very OiTine in yon, then 
God Himself is an error 1 " 

The grand face seemed to smile upon him with a deep and 
solemn pity, and " Whom say ye that I am ? " sounded in his 
ears as though it were spoken by some one in the room. 

"I must be gettuig nervous," he muttered, drawing the 
curtain softly over the piclme again, and looking uneasily 
round about him — " I think 1 cannot be much more than the 
weakest uf men, after all." 

A faint tremor seized him na be turned slowly hut resolutely 
round toward the couch of Lililli, and let hia eyes rest on her 
enchanting loveliness. Slep by step he drew nearer and 
nearer till he bent closely ovei' uer, but he did not call her by 
name. A loose mass of her hair lay close to his arm ; with an 
impetuous suddenness he gathered it in his hands and kissed 
iL 

" A siieaf of sunbeams ! " he whispereil, his lips burning as 
they caressed the shining wealth of silken curls, " a golden 
web iu which kisses might he caught and killed 1 Ah, Heaven 
have pity on me ! " and he sank by the couch, stifling his 
words beneath his breath. "If I love this girl, if all this 
mad tumult in my soul is love, let her never know it, O, msr- 
ciful fates, or she is lost and so am I. Let me he bound, let 
her be free ; let me fight do^'.-n my weakness, but let her 
never know that I am weak, or I shali lose her long obedience. 
No, no I I will not summon her to me now : it is best she 
should be absent: this body of hers, this fair tine ciinket of 
ber spirit is but a dead thing when that spirit is elsewhere. 
She cannot hear me, she does not see me ; no, not even when 
I lay this hand, this ' shadow of a hand,' as she once called it, 
here to quell my foolish murmurings." 

And, lifting LiUth's hand as be spoke, he pressed its rnaeute 
against his lips, then on hia SoreVeaA. X. *S.-sotiSj,% Wivw* 
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of relief and peace came upon him with the touch ox those 
delicate fingers ; it was as thoogh a cool wind blew, bringing 
freshness from some quiet mountain lake or river. Silentlj 
he knelt, and presently, somewhat calmed, lifted his eyes 
again to look at Lilith. She smiled in her deep trance ; she 
was the yery picture of some happy angel sleeping. His arm 
<9ank in the soft satin coverlid as he laid back the little hand 
he held upon her breast, and with eager scrutiny he noted 
every tint and every line in her exquisite face ; the lovely 
long lashes that swept the blush-rose of her cheeks, the 
rounded chin, dimpled in its curve, the full white throat, the 
perfect outline of the whole fair figure as it rested like a 
branched lily in a bed of snow, and as he looked he realized 
that all this beauty was his, his if he chose to take love and 
let wisdom go. If he chose to resign the chance of increas- 
ing his knowledge of the supernatural, if he were content to 
accept earth for what it is and Heaven for what it may be, 
Lilith, the bodily incarnation of loveliness, purity, and perfect 
womanhood was his, his only. He grew dizzy at the thought, 
then by an eflfort conquered the longing of his heart. He re- 
membered what he had sworn to do, to discover the one 
great secret before he seized the joy that tempted him ; to 
prove the actual, individual, conscious existence of the being 
that is said to occupy a temporary habitation in flesh. He 
knew and he saw the body of Lilith ; he must know, and he 
must nee her soul. And while he leaned above her couch 
entranced, a sudden strain of music echoed through the 
stillness, music solemn and sweet, that stirred the Air into 
rhythmic vibrations as of slow and sacred psalmody. He lis- 
tened, perplexed but not afraid ; he was not afraid of any- 
thing in earth or Heaven save himself. He knew that man 
has his worst enemy in his Ego ; beyond that there is very 
little in life that need give cause for alarm. He had till now 
been ohVi to practice the stoical philosophy of an Epictetus 
while engaged in researches that would have puzzled the 
brain of a Plato, but his philosophy was just now at fault 
and bis self-possession gone to the four winds of Heaven, and 
why ? Ho knew not, but he was certain the fault lay in 
himself and not in others. Of an arrogant temper and a self- 
reliant, haughty disposition, he had npne of that low coward- 
ice which people are guilty of, who, finding themselves in a 
dihmma, cast the blame at once on others, or on " circum* 



^Tronces 
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cnces " wliicli after all were most pi-obnblj of their own 
ereatiug. And <lie etrauge uiuaic that ebbed and flowed in 
aonorouB pulsations through the air around him, ti-oublfid 
bim not at all ; he attributed it nt onco to something or olher 
that was out of oider in his own tneutal perceptious. He 
Imew how, iu certain (iOoditionB of the brain, some iu&nitesi- 
mal trifle gone wrong in the aui-al nerves will persuade one 
that ti'iHupeta are blowing, violins playing, birds singing, or 
bells ringing in the distaitce, just as a little disorder of the 
irisaal organs will help to convince one of apparitions. He 
knew how to cast a "glamour" better than any so-called 
" theoHopliiat " in full practice of his tricikeiy, and being tbua 
perfectly aware how the human sense can be deceived, lis- 
tened to the barmonioua sounds he heard with speculative 
interest, wondering how long this " fancy " of his would last 
Much more startled was he when, amid the rising and falling 
of the mysterious melody, he heard the voice of Lilith saying 
softly in her usual manner : 

"lam herel " 

Hia heart beat rapidly, and he rose slowly from his kneel- 
ing position by her side. "I did not call you, Lilith!" he 
said tremblingly. 

"No!" and her sweet lips smiled; "you did not call, 
... I came ! " 

" Why dill you come 7 " he asked, still faintly. 

" For my ovra joy and youra ! " she answered iu thrilling 
tones. "Sweeter than all the heavens is love, and love 19 
here ! " 

An icy cold crept through him as lie heard the rapture in 
her accents^such rapture ! like that of a lark singing in Ihe 
sunlight on a fresh morning of Mity. And like the dim 
sound of a funeral bell came the words of the monk, tolling 
solemnly aa'osa his memory, in spite of his effoi'ts fo forget 
them, "With Lilith's love comes Lilith'a freedom." 

" No, no ! " he muttered within himself, " it cannot he, it 
shall not he 1 She is mine, mine only. Her fate is in my 
hands ; if there he justice iu heaven who else has so much 
right to her body or her soul as I ? " 

And he stood, gazing irresolutely at the girl, who stirred 
restlessly and flung her white arms upward on her pillows, 
irhile the music he hnd heard suddenly ceased. K?, dB.\%i. 
liot speak ; he was afraid to express any iewie ot; «o.-^*« kk^ 
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^jommand npon this "fine sprite" which had for six jeftlil 
obeyed him, but which might now, for all he cotlld tell, 
be fluttering vagrantly on the glittering confines of realms 
far beyond his ken. 

Her lips moved, and presently she spoke agdin. 

"Wonderful are the ways of Divilife law!" she murmured 
softly, "and infinite are the changes it works among its 
creatures ! An old man, despised and poor, by friends re- 
jected, perplexed in mind, but pure in sdtil ; such was the 
spirit that now is passing Ine flame-like on its swift way 
heavenward, saved and Uplifted, not by Wisdom but by love/* 

El-R&mi listened, awed and puzzled. Her words surely 
seemed to bear some reference to Kremlin. 

" Of the knowledge of the stars and the measuring of light, 
there is more than enough in the universe," went on Lilith 
dreamily ; " but of faithful love, sUfch as keeps an angel for- 
ever by one's side, there is little, therefo4*e the angels oti earth 
are few." 

He could no longer restrain his curiosity. 

" Do you speak of one Who iS dead, Lilith ? " he asked. 
**One whom I knew " 

"I speak of one who is living," she replied, "and one 
whom you hno'^. For none are dead ; and knowledge has 
no past, but all is present." 

Her voice sank into silence. El-BAmi bett above her, 
studying her countenance earnestly, her lashes trembled 
as though the eyelids were about to open, btit the tremor 
passed and they remained shut. How lovely she looked! 
How more than lovely ! 

"Lilith!" he whispered, suddfenly oblivious of all his 
^former forebodings, and unconscious of the eager passion 
vibrating ill his tone, " Sweet Lilith ! " 

She turned slightly toward him, and lifting het arms from 
their indolently graceful positions on the pillows, she clasped 
her hands high above her head in apparent supplication. 

" Love me ! " she cried, with such a thrill in her accent that 
it rang through the room like a note of music. " Oh, my be- 
loved, love me ! " 

El-Mmi grew faint and dizzy, his thoughts were all in a 
whirL . . . Was he made of marble or ice that he should 
not respond ? Scarcely aware Of what he did, ke took hef 
clasped banda in his owtu 
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"And do I not, Lilith?" he murmured, half-anguiahed, 
Lalf-entranced, " Do I not love j-du ? " 

" No, no ! " said Lilith with passionate emphaBia. " Not me ; 
Dot tue, myaeli 1 Oh, my beloved I love me, not mj shadow ! " 
He loosened her hands, and recoiled, amazed and per- 
plexed. Her appeal struck at the core of nil his doubts, and 
for one moment he was disposed to beheve in tlie nctual truthf 
of tbe immortal eoul without these "pi-oofa" for which he 
constantly searched ; the next, he ralUed himself ou bis folly 
and weakness. He dared not trust bimself to answer her, bo 
he was sileat, but she soon spoke again with such convincing 
Aamestness of tone that almost . . . almost he beUeved 
— but not quite. 

" To love the seeming and not the real," she said, " is the 
curse of all sad humanity. It is the cfl.imour of the air — the 
barrier between earth and heaven. The body is the shadow, 
the soul the substance. The reflection I cost on earth's sur- 
face for a bttle space is but a reflection only— it is not me ; I 
am beyond it 1 " 

For a moment El-R)lmi stood irresolute, then gathering up 
his scattered thoughts he bsgim to try and resolve them into 
order and connection. Surely the time was ripe for his great 
experiment, and as he considered this bis nerves grew more 
steady, his self-reliance returned, all his devotion to scientific 
i-esearch pressed back its claim upon bis mind. If he were to 
tail now, he thought, after all his patience and study, fail to 
obtrtin any true insight into the spiritual side of humanity, 
would he not be ashamed, ay, and degraded in his own eyes? 
He resolved to end all his torture of pain and doubt and dis- 
quietmle, aud, sitting on the edge of Libtb's couch he drew 
\ her delicate bands down from their uplifted position, and laid 
them one above the other cross-wise on his own breast 

" Then you must teach me, LiUtb," he said, softly and with 
tender persuasiveness, "you must teach me to know you. If 
I see but your reflection here let me behold your reality. 
Let me love you as you are, if now I only love you as you 
Beem. Show yourself to me in all your spiiitual loveliness, 
tilitb I It may be I shall die of tbe glory, or, if there is no 
death, as you say, I shall not die but simply pass away into 
the light which gives you life. Lift the veil that is between 
^jl Olith, and let me see you face to face. It t\na ^Mi, *ft«w* 
^^Kl" and he pressed the bttle hands W \\e\&, " «i ■ii'ii.^\'^ci<*».^ 
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me realize ^he nothingness of so much beauty beside the 
greater beauty that engenders it. Come to me as you are 
Lilith, come!" 

As he spoke, his heart beat fast with a nervous thrill of 
expectancy. What would she answer ? . . . What would 
she do ? He could not take his eyes from her face — he half 
fancied he should see Sbme change there ; for the moment he 
even thought it possible that she might transform herself into 
some surpassing being, which, like the gods of the Greek 
mythology, should consume with its flame-like splendor what- 
ever of mortality dared to look upon it. But she remained 
unaltered and sculpturally calm, only her breathing seemed 
a little quicker, and the hands that he held trembled against 
his breast 

Her next words, however, startled him : 

"I wiU come I " she said, and a faint sigh escaped her lips. 
" Be ready for me. Pray I pray for the blessing of Christ ; 
for if Christ be with us aU is well." 

At this his brow clouded, his eyes drooped gloomily. 

"Christ!" he muttered more to himself than to her. 
" What is He to me ? Who is He that He should be with 
us?" 

** This world's rescue and all worlds' glory 1 " 

The answer rang out like a silver clarion, with something 
full and triumphant in the sound, as though not only Lilith's 
voice had uttered it, but other voices had joined in a chorus. 
At the same moment her hands moved, as if in an effort to 
escape from his hold. But he held them closely in a jealous 
and masterful grasp. 

" When will you come to me, Lilith ? *' he demanded in low 
but eager accents. " When shall I see you and know you as 
lilith? . . . My Lilith, my own forever?" 

"God's Lilith — God's own- forever!" murmured Lilith 
dreamingly, and then was silent. 

An angry sense of rebellion began to burn in El-Bami's 
mind. Summoning up all the force of his iron will, he un- 
clasped her hands and laid them back on each side of her, 
and placed his own hand on her breast, just where the ruby 
talisman shone and glowed. 

" Answer me, Lilith ! " he said, with something of the old 
stemneBa which he had used to employ with her on former 
oooasiona — ** when will you come lo me^*' 
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^^~Her limba trembled violently aa though some inward cold 
coiivulsed ber, and lier answer came slowly though clearlj ; 

" When jou are ready. " 

" I am ready now ! " he cried, recklessly. 

"No — no !" she murmured, her voice growing fainter and 
fainter. "Not 3*et . . . not yet! Love is not strong 
enough, high enough, pure enough. Wait, watch, and pray. 
"When the houi' has come, a sign will be given— but O, my 
beloved, if you would know me, love me^ — love niel not 
my shadow ! " 

A pale hue fell on her face, robbing it of its delicate tint — 
El-R,uui knew what that pallor indicated. 

"Lilith I Lihth !" he exclainaed. "Why leave me thus il 
you love me ? Stay with me yet a little 1 " 

But Lihth — or rather the Bti'ange spiint that made the 
body of Lilith speak^was gone. And all that night not 
another sound either of music or speech etin-ed the silence 
of the I'oora, Dawn came, misty and gray, and found ths 
proud El-Rimi kneeling before the unveiled picture of the 
Christ, not praying, for he could not bring himself down to 
the necessary humiliation of prayer, but simply wondering 
vaguely as to what could he and what might be the one pop- 

I.ve reply to that question propounded of old : 
" Whom say Te That I Am ? - 
( 



CHAPTER SXXIV. 



epw-j 



f '-Or what avail is it to propourd questions that no one can 
Answer? Of what use is it to attempt to solve the mystery of 
life, which must forever remain mysterious? Thus may the 
Intelligent critic ask, and in asking may declai-e that the ex- 
periments, researches, and anxieties of El-E&mi, together with 
El-Hdmi himself, are mistaken conceptions all round. But 
it is necessary to remind the intelligent critic that the eager 
.desire of El-Rami to prove what appears unprovable, is by no ' 
means an uncommon phase of liumau nature^ — it is, in fact, 
the veiy key-note and pulse of the present time. Every living 
creature who is not too stunned by misery for thought, craves 
I to know positively whether the soul, the immortal, iudivid- 
■^H Mgo, be iiible or /act. Nevar more iWi S.u "Ctasi. wax ww^ 
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period, did people search with such unabated feverish yearn- 
ing into the things that seem supernatural — never were there 
bitterer pangs of recoil and disappointment when trickei-y and 
imposture are found to have even temporarily passed for 
truth. If the deepest feehng in every human heart to-day 
were suddenly given voice the shout *' Excelsior ! " would 
rend the air in mighty chorus. For we know all the old 
earth-stories, of love, of war, of adventure, of wealth — we 
know pretty well the beginning and the end. We read in 
our histories of nations that were, but now are not, and we 
feel that we shall in due time go the same way with them ; 
that the wheel of Destiny spins on in the same round always, 
and that nothing, nothing caji alter its relentless and monot- 
onous course. We tread in the dust and among the fallen 
columns of great cities, and we vaguely wonder if the spiiits 
of the men that built them are indeed no more. We gaze on 
the glorious pile of the Puomo at Milan and think of the 
brain that first devised and planned its majestic proportions, 
and ask ourselves. Is it possible that this, the creation, should 
be here and its creator nowhere ? Would such an arrange- 
ment be reasonable or just ? And so it happens that when 
the wielders of the pen essay to tell us of wars, of shipwrecks, 
of hair-breadth escapes from danger, of love, and politics, and 
society, we read thdir pages with merely transitory pleasure 
and frequent indifference ; but when they touch upon subjects 
beyond earthly experience — when they attempt, however 
feebly, to lift our inspirations to the possibiHties of the un- 
seen — then we give them our eager attention and almost pas- 
sionate interest. Critics look upon this tendency as morbid, 
unwholesome, and pernicious ; but nevertheless the tendency 
is there — the demand for '* Light! more light 1" is in the 
very blood and brain of the people. It would seem as though 
this world has grown too narrow for the aspirations of its 
inhabitants, and some of us instinctively feel that we are on 
the brink of strange discoveries respecting the powers un- 
earthly, whether for good or evil we dare not presume to 
guess. The nonsensical tenets of " Theosophy " would not gain 
ground vnih. a single individual man or woman were not this feel- 
ing very strong among many; the tricky " mediums " and " spir- 
itualists " would not have a chance of earning a subsistence out 
of the gullibiUty of their dupes, and the preachers of new creeds 
fmd new forms would obtain no N^^tv^e of attention if it were 
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■ot for the fact that there is r very general impreBsion all 
OTer the world that the time is ripe for a clearer revelation of 
God and the tilings of God tbaii we have ever had before. 
" Give U3 sDEoethlDg that nill endure ! " iB the ezclaiualiou of 
weary humanity. "The things we have pasa, and by reason 
of their ephemeral nature are worthless. Give uh what we ' 
o»n keep and call our own forever ! " This is why we try and 
test all things that aypear to give proof of the super-sensual 
element in laan, and when we find ourselveB deceived by im- 
poBtora and coEJurers, our disgust and diaappointmeut are 
too bitter to even tiiid veut in worila. The happiest are those 
wbo, in the shifting up and down of foitiia and foiTiiuIaa, ever 
cling steadfastly to the one pure example of embodied Divin- 
ity in manhood as seen in Christ. "When we reject Christ, 
we reject the gospel of love and universal brotherhood, 
without which the ultimate perfection and progress of the 
world must ever remain impossible. 

A few random thoughts such as these oceun'ed to El-R4mi 
now and then as he lived bis life from day to day in perpet- 
ual expectation of the " sign " promised by Lilitb, which as 
yet was not forthcoming. He believed she would keep her 
word, and that the " sign," whatever it was, would be unmis- 
takable ; and, as before stated, this was the nearest approach 
to actual faith be bad ever known, 5is was a nature which 
was originally disposed to faitb, but which had pei-aistently 
fought with its own inclination till tliat inclination bad been 
conquered. He had been able to prove as purely natural 
much that bad seemed supernatural, and he now viewed 
everything from two points — possibility and impossibility. 
His vai-ioua confusions and perplexities, however, generally 
1 arose fi'om the frequent discovery he made, that what be had 
once thought the impossible, suddenly became through some 
small chance clue, the possible. So many times bad this 
occurred that he often caught liimself wondering whether 
anything in very truth could be strictly declared as " impossi- 
ble," And yet . . . with the body of Lilith under his 
observation for sis years, and an absolute ignorance as to 
hov! her intelligence bad developed, or where she obtained 
the power to discourse with him as she did, be always had the 
lurking dread that her utterances might be the result of hiA 
mim hrain unconxriovuhi working upon Kptr, Mia.'OiifA.'Ccs!!*-^™* 
mo "soai " or "spmi " in the matter. TLVJia, Viw>. "^^ wj"** "^ 
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the fact that she bad actually given bim a concise desenptios 
of certain planets, their laws, their government, and their 
inhabitants, concerning which he could know nothing — and 
that she spoke with a sure conviction of the existence of a 
personal God, an idea that was entirely unacceptable to his 
nature. He was at a loss to explain her " separated con- 
sciousness " in any way, and afraid of himself, lest he should 
believe too easily, he encouraged the presence of every doubt 
in his mind rather than give entrance to more than the 
palest ghmmer of faith. 

And so time went on, and May passed into June, and June 
deepened into its meridian-glow of bloom and sunlight, and 
he remained shut up within the four walls of his house, seeing 
no one, and displaying a total indifference \o the fact that the 
" season " with all its bitter froth and frivolity was seething 
on in London in its usual monotonous manner. Unlike pre- 
tenders to " spiritualistic " powers he had no inclination for 
the society of the rich and gi-eat, " titled " people had no at- 
traction for him save in so far as they were cultured, witty, or 
amiable. " Position " in the world was a very miserable tiifle 
in his opinion, and though many a gorgeous flunkied carnage 
at this time found its way into the unfashionable Square where 
he had his domicile, no visitors were admitted to see him ; and 
" too busy to receive any one " was the formula with which 
young Peraz dismissed any would-be intruder. Yet Feraz 
himself wondered all the while how it was that as a matter of 
fact, El-R^mi seemed all suddenly to be less absorbed in ac- 
tual study than he had ever been in his whole life. He read 
no books save the old Arabic vellum-bound volume which held 
the explanatory key to so much curious phenomena palmed off 
as ** spiritual miracles " by the Theosophists, and he wrote a 
good deal, but he answered no letters, accepted no invitations, 
manifested no wish to leave the house even for an bourns 
stroll, and seemed mentally engrossed by some great secret 
subject of meditation. He was uniformly kind to Fcraz, ex- 
acted no duties from him, save those prompted by interest and 
affection ; he was marveli^usly gentle too with Zaroba, who 
agitated, restless and perplexed as to his ultimate intentions 
with respect to the beautiful Lilith, was vaguely uneasy and 
naelancholy, though she deemed it wi«e6t to perform all his 
commands with exactitude, and for the present to hold her 
peace. She had expected aomeViiVu^, \JtLow^ ^^ \l\\^^ not 
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^kat, from bis last interview with her beautiful charge, but 
all was UDuhauged ; Lilith slept ou ami the cherished wish of 
Zaroba's heart that she should wnke Beemed ns far o£f reiUiza- 
tion as ever. Day after day passed, and El-Eaiui lived like a 
hermit amidst the roar and traffic of mighty London ; watch- 
ing Lilitb for loug iiiid nusious hours, but never venturing to 
call her down to bim from wherever she might be ; waiting, 
waiting for her siimmoufl, and content to sink himself in the 
thought of her identity. All his nmbitious were now centred 
on the one great object, . . . t*> see the soul, ok it is, 
if it is indeed existent canscious, and individual. For, as he 
argued, what is the use of a "soul " wlioae capacities we are 
not permitted to understand ? and if it be no more to ub than 
the intelligent faculty of the brain ? The chief pi-oof of a 
possible something behind man's inner consciousness, was, he 
considered, the quabty of discontent, and priniarUy, because 
discontent is so universal. No one is contented in nil the 
world from end to end. From the powerful emperor on his 
throne to tlie whining beggar Ln the street, all chafe under the 
goading prick of the great necessity ; a something better ; a 
something lasting. Why should this resonant key-note of 
discontent be perpetually Bounding through space if this 
life is all ? No amount of philosophy or argument can argue 
away discontent ; it is a god-like disquietude ever fermenting 
changes among us, ever propounding new suggestions for 
happiness, ever restless, never aatiafied. And El-Eimi would 
Bsk himself. Is discontent the voice of the soul? not only 
the universal Boid of things, but the soul of each individual? 
Then, if individual, why should not ' the individual be made 
manifest, if manifestation be possible? And if not possible, 
why should we be called upon to believe in what cannot be 
manifested ? 

Thus he argued, not altogether unwisely; he had studied 
profoundly all the divers conflicting theories of religion, and 
would at one time have become an obstinately-confirmed 
Positivist had it not been for the fact that tlie further his 
researches led him the more he became aware that there was 
nothing positive ; that is to say, fiothing bo apparently fixed 
and unaltei'able that it might not, under ditTerent conditions, 
prove capnblo of change, Perliaps there is no better test- 
example of tills truth than the ordinary substance kno'^m «« 
iron. We use in common pailanca wii\>aH)LB;\ni»;i>i "Owi -i^^ssi 
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** as hard as iron/* while to the smith and engineer whe 
mould and twist it in every form, it proves itself soft and 
malleable as wax. Again, to the surface-observer, it might 
and does seem an incombustible metal, the chemist knows it 
will bum with the utmost fury. How, then, form a universal 
decision as to its vaiious capabihties when it has so many 
Yudations of use aU in such contrary directions ! The same 
example, modified or enlarged, will be found to apply to all 
things, wherefore the word " Positivism " seems out of place 
in merely mortal language. God may be "positive," but we 
and our surroundings have no such absolute quality. 

During this period of El-Bami's self-elected seclusion and 
meditation his young brother Poraz was very happy. He 
was in the midst of writing a poem which he fondly fancied 
might perhaps — only perhaps — find a publisher to take it and 
launch it on its own merits — it is the privilege of youth to be 
over-sanguine. Then, too, his brain was filled with new 
musical ideas, and many an evening's hour he beguiled away 
by delicious improvisations on the piano, or exquisite songs 
to the mandoline. El-E^mi, when he was not upstairs keep- 
ing anxious vigil by the tranced Lilith's side, would sit in his 
chair, leaning back with half-closed eyes, listening to the 
entrancing melodies like another Saul to a new David, soothed 
by the sweetness of the sounds he heard, yet conscious that 
he took too deep and ardent a pleasure in hearing when the 
songs Feraz chose were of love. One night Feraz elected to 
sing the wild and beautiful " Canticle of Love " written by 
the late Lord Lytton, when as "Owen Meredith" he promised 
to be one of the greatest poets of our country, and who would 
have fulfilled more than that promise if diplomacy had not 
claimed his brilliant intellectual gifts for the service of his 
country ; a country which yet deplores his untimely loss. But 
no fatality had as yet threatened that gallant and noble life in 
the days when P^raz smote the chords of his mandoline 
and sang : 

** I once heard an angel by night in the sky 
Singing softly a song to a deep golden lute ; 
The pole-star, the seven little planets and I, 

To the song that he sang listened mute, 
For the song that he sang was so strange and so sweet. 
And so tender the tones of his lute's golden string 

Tb»t the seraphs ot heaveu ^^\iu%\]^^ ^X\l\&U^\. 
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And folded their liendB in ttieir viogs. 
And the song thai he saug to Ihe seraphs up thers 

Is c&Ued * Love ' ! Itut the words ... I L&d beard 
elsewliere. 

" For when J was last in (Jin nethennoft Hell, 

Od a rock 'mid t|je BiUphnrouB Eurgee I heard 
A pale spirit sing to n wild, liullow sliell. 

And Ma Bong wns the same, ever}' word. 
And so sad wsk lila siDj^ing, all Hetl to the aonnd 

Moaned, and wailinj,-, eoiDplNaed. liku h looiiater in paia ;. 
Wbile the a«nda hoyered near o'ei the itiiimal ptofu^nd 

With tlieir blae]( wings weighed down by llie strain i 
And the song that was sung to tlie Lost Onps down there 

Ib oalled ' Lore ' t But the spirit that Gang ivas Despair I " 

The strings of Hie maniloliue quiTered mom-nfully in tune 
with the passiooate beauty of the veree, auil from El-Rymi'a 
lips there came iiivoluntaiily a deep am) biUer eigli. 

Peraz ceased playing aud loojced at hin). 

"Whatiait?" he asked, aniiouHly. 

" Notbicg 1 " replied hia hiolber, in » tranquil yoice. "What 
should there he ? Only the poem is vej-y beautiful and out 
of the common, though to me terribly suggestive of a uiia- 
take somewhere in creation, Love to the Saved — Love to 
the Lost ! Naturally it woidd have different aspects, but it ia 
an anomaly— LoTe, lo be txue to its name, should have ' no 
lost ' ones in its chronicle." 

F6raz was silent. 

" Do you believe," continued El-Itflnii, " that there ia a 
'nethermost Hell?' — a place or state of mind resembling 
that ' rock 'mid the sulphurous surges ? ' " 

•'I should imagine," replied Fcraz, with some cbflideuce, 
" that there must be a condition in which 'we ar^ bound to 
look back aud see where we lyere wrong, a condition too, 
in which we have time to be sorrj'.'' 

" Unfair and unreaaonnble I " eseliiimed his brother hotly. I 
"For, suppose we did not iitoif we were wrojig? We artV 
left ahsolutely without guidance in this world to do as we 
like." 

"I do not think you can quite say that," remonstrated 

F^raz, gently. " We do know when we are wrong, generally ; 

some instinct tells us bo — acd while we have the book of Nafc- 

^lo'e we are not left without guidance. As for loobivi^ ba-clt 

^^B||d seeing our foi-mei mistakes, I tUiuV \Xis^. %& Nx\.Q^«sd'^>Ks^ 
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able, for as I grow older I begin to see where I failed in my 
former life and how I deserved to lose my star-kingdom." 

El-Rami looked impatient. 

"You are a dreamer," he said, decisively, "and your star- 
kingdom is a dream also. You cannot tell me truthfully that 
you remember anything of a former existence ? " 

" I am beginning to remember," said Feraz, steadily. 

" My dear boy, anybody but myself hearing you would say 
you were mad — hopelessly mad ! " 

"They would be at perfect liberty to say so," and Feraz 
smiled a little. " Every one is free to have his own opinion— 
I have mine. My star exists and I once existed in it — so did 
you." 

" Well, I know nothing about it, then," declared El-RamL 
"I have forgotten it utterly." 

" Oh, no I You think you have forgotten," said F6raz, 
mildly, " but the truth is, your very knowledge of science 
and other things is only memory** 

El-B^mi moved in his chair impatiently. 

" Let us not argue," he said. " We shall never agree. Sing 
to me again ! "- 

Feraz thought a moment, and then laid aside his mando- 
line and went to the piano, where he played a rushing, rapid 
accompaniment like the sound of the wind among the trees, 
and sang the following : 

• 

" Winds of tlie mountain, mingle with my crying, 
Clouds of the tempest flee as I am flying, 
Gods of the cloudland, Christns and Apollo, 
Follow, O follow I 

•* Through the dark valleys, up the misty mountains, 
Over the black wastes, past the gleaming fountains, 
Praying not, hoping not, resting nor abiding, 
Lo, I am riding I 

** CAangor and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has clasped me, cruelty has crown'd me, 
Sorrow awaits me, Death is waiting with her, 
Fast speed I thither. 

" Gods of the storm-cloud, drifting darkly yonder 
Point fiery hands and mock me as I wander, 
Gods of the forest glimmer out upon me, 
Shrink bMk axvd. sliiutL m«. 
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' Goas, let them follow !— goda, for I dufv them ! 
They csU me, mock me. but I gallop by them, 
If thej would find mn, toiioh me, whisper to m 
Let tbem pureuo mu ! 
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e wae interrupted in the song by a smotbered ciy fi 
P-Bomi, and looking roand, stoi-tled, he saw Lis bvotiii 

ttding up and Btoring &i liini witb aometbino; of miitglod 

tr and horror. He came to nti abrupt stop, bis hands rest- 
ing on the piano keys. 

" Go on, go on I " cried El-Rami, irritably. " What wild 
cbant of the goda and men have you there ? Is it your 
own?" 

"Mine ! " echoed Peraz^"No, indeed ! I wistb it were. It 
is liy a living poet of the day, Robert Buchanan." 

"Robert Buchanan!" and El-Rami tried to recover hia 
self-possession. "Ah I Well. 1 wonder what devil poasesaed 
him to write it ! " 

"Don't you like it ?" exclaimed F(iraz, wonderiugly. "To 
my thinking it ia one of the finest poems in the English lan- 
guage." 

"Of course, of course I lite it," said El-Riimi, sitting 
down again, angry witb hiiueelf for bia own emotion. "Is 
there more of it ? " 

" Yes, but I need not finish it," and Feraz made aa though 
he would rise from the piano. 

El-Rftini suddenly began to laugh. 

"Goon, I tell you, Fiira/," be said cai'eleaaly. "There is 
a tempest of agitation in the words and in your music that 
leaves one huiTied and breathless, but the sensation is not 
unpleasant, especially when one is prepared. . . , Go on 1 
I want to beai' the end of tbjs . . . this— defiance." 

Furaz looked at him to see if he were in earnest, and per- 
ceiving he bad settled down to give his whole attention to 
the rest of the ballad he resumed bis playing, and again the 
rush of the music filled the room. 

" Faster, O faster I Darkur and more drearj ■ 

IGrowuth the pathway, yet 1 nm not weary — ^^^^^| 

Goda, I defy them ! gods. I can unmake tbem, ^^^^^^ 

Bruise tbem and break tbem '. ^^^^^H 

" White steed of wonder with lli; feet t.\\UDde'c, ^^^^^^| 

PiMJ cul tbeir temples, tread. t\ut\c b\^-^t\e%\«>'Q.^^M4^^^^^| 
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LMre them behind thee— if their gods speed after, 
Mock them with laughter. 

• ••••••• 

** Shall a god grieve me ? shall a phantom win me ? 
Nay I by the wild wind around and o'er and in Me, 
Be his name Vishnu, Christus, or Apollo, 
Let the god follow I 

** Clangor and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has clasped me, cruelty has crowned jEtt*, 
Sorrow awaits me. Death is waiting with her^ 
Fast speed I thither 1 " 

The music ceased abruptly with a quick clash as of jang- 
ling bells, and Feraz rose from the piano. 

El-Eami was sitting quite still. 

" A fine outburst 1 " he remarked presently, seeing that 
his younger brother waited for him to speak. " And you 
rendered it finely. In it the voice of a strong man speaks. 
Do you believe it f " 

" Believe what ? " asked P^raz, a little surprised. 

" This," and M-E^mi quoted slowly— 

** Shall a god grieve me ? shall a phantom win me ? 
Nay I by the wild wind around and o er and in me, 
Be his name Vishnu, Christus, or Apcillo, 
Let the god follow ! " 



"Do you think," he continued, "that in the matter of life's 
leadership, the *god ' should follow or we the god ? " 

F^raz lifted his delicately-marked eyebrows in amazement. 

"What an odd question! "he said. "The song is only 
a song, part of a poem entitled 'The City of Dream,' which 
none of the press-critics have ever done justice to. If Loid 
Tennyson had written ' The City of Dream ' what columns and 
columns of praise would have been poured out upon it ! 
What I sang to you is the chant, or lyrical soliloquy, of the 
* Outcast Esau,' who in the poem is evidently ' outcast ' from 
all creeds ; and it is altogether a character which, if I read it 
correctly, represents the strong doubter, almost unbeliever, 
who defies fate. But we do not receive a mere poem, no 
matter how beautiful, as a gospel. And if you speak of life's 
leadership, it is devoutly to be hoped that God not only leads 
bat rales uBstH" 
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"Why should yon hope it?" asked El-Riimi, gloomily. 
" Myself, I feiir it 1 " 

Fei-nz came to his side and nested one linnd afTectionately 
on hia arm. 

"You are worried and out of sorts, my brother," he said, 
gently. "Why do you not seek some change fi-oni so much 
indoor life ? You do not even get the advantages 1 have o( 
going to and fro on the household business. I breathe the 
&eah air every day, surely it ia necesaary for you alao 1 "- 

" My dear boy, I am perfectly well," and El-Riini regarded 
him steadily, "Why should you doubt it? I nm only a 
little tired. Poor human nature can't always escape fa- 
tigue." 

FCtoz said no more, but tliere was a cei-tain strangeness in 
his brother's manner that SUed him with an iiKlefl liable un- 
easiness. In his own quiet fashion he strove to distract £1- 
Bflmi's tnind from the persistent fixity of whatever unknown 
purpose seemed to so mysteriously engross him, and whenever 
they were together at meals, or at other hours of the day, ho 
talked in as light and desultory a way aa possible on till sorta 
of different topics in the hope of awakening his brother's interest 
more keenly in external affairs. He read much and thought 
more, and was n really brilliant conversationalist when he 
ehose, in spite of his dreamy fancies. But he was obliged to 
admit to himself that his affectionate endeavors met with 
very slight succesa True, Bl-B;imi appmred to give his 
attention to all that was said, but it was only an appearance, 
and Feraz saw plainly enough that he was not really moved 
to anysort o( feeling respecting the ways and doings of the 
outer world. And when one morning Feraz read aloud the 
account of the marriage of Sir Brederick Vaughan, Bart., 
with Idiuft, only daughter of Jabez Cheat«r of New York, he 
only smiled indifferently and said nothing. 

" We were invited to that wedding," commented Furaz. 

"Were we?" El-R;lmJ shrugged his shoulders and seemed 
totally oblivious of tlie fact. 

"Why, of course we were," wentonFt'raz, cheerfully. "And 
at your bidding I opened and read the letter Sir Frederiok 
■wrote you, wliich sidd that as j-oii had prophesied the mar- 
riage he would take it very kindly if yon would attend in 
Kn the formal fulfilmeTit of your prophecy. Ami aU. ^on 
I reply was to send a cui-t retuaoV o-n Vi^^ *A ^:Wc>k*- «^ 
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gagements. Do you think that was quite amiable on your 
part ? " 

" Fortunately for me I am not called upon to be amiable,** 
said El-Bami, beginning to pace slowly up and down the 
room. " I want no favors from society, so I need not smile 
to order. That is one of the chief privileges of complete in- 
dependence. Fancy having to grin and he and skulk and 
propitiate people all one's days ! I could not endure it, but 
most men can and do ! ** 

'' Besides,** he added, after a pause, " I cannot look witH 
patience at the marriage of fools. Yaughan is a fool, and his 
baronetage will scarcely pass for wisdom. The little Chester 
girl is also a fool, and I can see exactly what they will become 
in the course of a few years.** 

"Describe them, infuturo!*^ laughed F6raz. 

"Well, the man will be * turfy,* the woman a blind slave 
to her dressmaker. That is all. There can be nothing 
more. They will never do any good or any harm — they are 
simply nonentities. These are the sort of folks that make 
me doubt the immortal soul, for Yaughan is less ' spiritual ' 
than a well-bred dog, and little Chester less mentally gifted 
than a well-instructed mouse.*' 

"Severe!** commented Feraz, smiling. "But, man or 
woman, mouse or dog, I suppose they are quite happy just 
now ? ** 

"Happy!" echoed El- Rami, satiiically. "Well, I dare say 
they are, with the only sort of happiness their intelligences 
can grasp. She is happy because she is now *my lady,' 
and because she was able to wear a wedding-gown of marvel- 
lous make and cost, to trail and rustle and sweep after her 
little person up to God*s altar with, as though she sought to 
astonish the Almighty before whom she took her vows with 
the exuberance of her millinery. He is happy because his 
debts are paid out of old Jabez Chester's millions. There 
the ' happiness ' ends. A couple of znonths is sufficient to 
rub the bloom off such wedlock." 

"And you really prophesied the marriage?" queried 
P^raz. 

"It was easy enough,'* replied his brother, carelessly. 
"Given two uninstructed, unthinking bipeds of opposite 
sexes — the male with debts, the female with dollars — and an 

•e schemer to pxiH tbi^To. together like Lord 
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Telthorpe, and the thing ia done. Half of the marriages in 
London are made up like that, and of the after-lives of those 
80 wedded ' there needs no ghost from the grave ' to tell ua — 
the divorce courts give every information." 

" Ah !" exclaimed F6raz, quickly. -'That reminds me. Do 
you know, I saw something in the evening paper last night 
that might have interested you:?" 

"Really ! You surprise me ! " and El-Itimi Inughed. 
"That is strange Indeed, for papers of all sorts, whether 
morning or evening, are to me the dullest and worst-written 
literature in the world." 

" O, for literature one does not go to them," answered 
Feraz. "But this waa a paragraph ahout a man who came 
here not very long ago to see you, a clergyman. He is up aa 
a co-respondent in sonae very scandalous divorce case, I did 
not read it all, I only saw that his Bishop had caused him to 
be ' unfrocked,* whatever that means. I suppose he is ex- 
pelled from the ministry?" 

"Tea; 'unfrocked' means literally a strippiiig-off of 
clerical dignity," said El-Rami. "But if it is the man who 
came here, lie was always naked in that respect. Francis 
Anstruther waa his name ? " 

" Exactly, that ia the man. He is disgraced for life, and 
Beema to lie one of the most consummate scoundrels thitt 
ever lived. He has deserted his wife and eight children. . . ." 

" Spni-e me and yourself the details I " and El-Rami gave 
BQ es pre BBively contemptuous gesture. "I know all about him 
and told him what I knew when he came here. But he'll do 
Tery well yet ; hell get on capitally in spite of his disgrace." 

"How is that possible?" esclaimed Feraz. 

" Easily 1 He can ' boom ' himself as a new ' General ' 
Booth, or he can become a ' Colonel ' under Booth's orders 
as long as there are people to support Booth with money. 
Or he can go to America or Aostralia and start a new creed, 
fie is sure to fall on his feet and make his fortune — pious 
hypocrites always do. One might almost fancy there must 
be u special deity to protect the professors of humbug. It is 
only the sincerely honest folk who get wronged in this admir- 
ably-ordered world I " 

He spoke with bitterness, and F4raz glanced at him 
l^^uixiously. J 

^^w'l do not quits agree with jou," \ib sKvi. "'5t\«'5i.'i\sssBB*J 

m ^ 
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folk always have their reward ? though perhaps superficial 
observers Diay not be able to perceive where it comes in. I 
believe in * walking uprightly * as the Bible says ; it seems to 
me easier to keep along a straight open road than to take 
dai'k by-ways and dubious short cuts." 

** What do you mean by your straight open road ? " de- 
manded El-Rarai, looking at him. 

" Nature ; " replied Feraz, promptly. ** Nature leads us up 
to God." 

El-B4mi broke into a harsh laugh. 

" O credulous, beautiful lad ! " he exclaimed, ** you know 
not what you say ! Nature I Consider her methods of 
work — her dark and cunuing and cruel methods ! Every 
living thing preys on some other living thing. C^^-eatures won- 
derful, innocent, simple or complex, live apparently but to 
devour and be devoured. Every inch of ground we step upon 
is the dust of something dead. In the horrible depths of the 
earth, Nature, this generous kindly Nature 1 hides her dread 
volcanic fires, her streams of lava, her boiling fonts of sul- 
phur and molten lead, which at any unexpected moment may 
destroy whole continents crowded with unsuspecting human- 
ity. This is NATURE — nothing but Nature ! She hides her 
treasures of gold, of silver, of diamonds, and rubies in the 
deepest and most dangerous recesses, where human beings 
are lost in toiling for them — buried in darkness and slain by 
thousands in the difficult search. Diving for pearls the un- 
wary explorer is met by the remorseless monsters of the deep 
— in fact, in all his efforts toward discovery and progress, 
man, the most naturally defenceless creature upon earth, is 
met by death and blank discouragement. Suppose he were 
to trust to Nature alone, what would Nature do for hira ? He 
is sent into the world naked and helpless ; and all the re- 
sources of his body and brain have to be educated and 
brought into active requisition to enable him to live at all. 
Lions' whelps, bears' cubs, have a better ' natural ' chance 
than he. And then, when he has learned how to make 
the best of his surroundings, he is turned out of the world 
again, naked and helpless as he came in, with all his knowl- 
edge of no more use to him than if he had never attained it. 
This is NATURE — if Nature be thus reckless and unreason- 
able as the * reflex of God* how reckless and unreasonable 
mast be Ood himself ? " 
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Ks beaniiful etag-lite e^es of FcTnz darkened slowly, and 
im baud involuiitariiy cleDcbed. 
.y, if GcmI were so," he aiiid, " tbe veriest pigmy niuong 
night boast of uobler qualities than He ! But God Is 
„o, El-IUmi I Of coiii'se j-ou can argue any and every 

way and I canuot confute your reaaocing, because you 
reasoD with the merely mortul iDtelligeuce ; to answer you 
rightly I should have to reply ae a spirit — I should need to 
be out of the body before I could tell you where you ai'e 
wrong." 

" Well I " said his brother, curiously. " Then why do you 
not do BO ? Why do you not come to me out of the body 
and enlighten me as to what you know ? " 

FtJraz looked troubled. 

" I cannot I " he said, sadly. When I go — away yonder — 
I seem to haVe so Uttle remembrance of earthly things. I am 
separated from the world by thousands of air-spaces. I am 
always conscious that you exist on eartli, but it is always as 
of some one who will join me presently — not of one whom / 
am compelled to join. There la the strangeness of it That 
is why I have very little belief In the notion of ghosts and 
Bpirits appearing to men, because I know positively that no 
detached soul willingly returns to or remains on the earth. 
There is always tlie upward yearning. If it returns, it does 
BO simply because it is tor some reason commaTtrffid, not be- 
cause of its own desire. 

" And who do you suppose commands it ?" asked El-Rami. 

"The Highest of all Powers," repHed Feraz, reverently — 
"whom we all, whether spii'it or mortal, obey." 

" I do not obey," said EI-EAmi, composedly. " I enforce 
obedience." 

" From whom ¥ " cried Feraz with agitation, " O my brother, 
from whom ? From mortals, perhaps ; yes, so long as it is 
permitted to you, but from Heaven — no I No, not from 
Heaven can you win obedience. For God's sake do not boast 
of Bucb power 1 " 

He spoke passionately and in anicious earnest. 

El -Rami smiled. 

" My good fellow, why excite yourself ? I do not ' boast ' ; 
— I am simply strong. If I am immortal, God Himself can- 
^^^d slay me. If I am mortal only, I can but die. I am. va- 
^^■farest e'ithei- vstj. Only I -will noV ataroV \w;\s«* wi. 
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imaginary Divine Terror till I prove what right it has to mj 
submission. Enough ! we have talked toa much on this sub- 
ject and I have work to do." 

He turned to bis writing-table as he spoke and was soon 
busy there. Feraz took up a book and tried to read, but Ms 
heart be^t quickly, and he was overwhelmed by a deep sense 
of fear. The daring of bis brother's words smote him with a 
chill of horror. From time immemorial had not the Forces 
Divine punished pride as the deadhest of sins ? His thoughts 
travelled over the great plain of history, on which so many 
spectres of dead nations stand in our sight as pale warnings 
of our own possible fate, and he remembered how surely it 
came to pass that when men became too proud and defiant 
and absolute, rejecting God and serving themselves only, 
then they were swept away into desolation and oblivion. As 
with nations, so with individuals. The law of compensation 
is just, and as evenly balanced as the symmetrical motion of 
the universe. And the words : " Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven," rang 
through his ears, as he sat heavily silent, and wondering, 
wondering where the researches of his brother would end, 
and how, 

El-Eami himself meanwhile was scanning the last pages of 
his dead friend Kremlin's private Journal. This was a strange 
book — kept vdth exceeding care, and written in the form of 
letters which were all addressed " To the Beloved Maroussia 
in Heaven " — and amply proved that in spite of the separated 
seclusion and eccentricity of his life, Kremlin had not only 
been faithful to the love of his early days, the girl who 
had died self-slain in her Eussian prison, but he had been 
firm in the acceptance of and belief in the immortality 
of the soul and the reunion of parted spirits. His last " let- 
ter " ran thus — it was unfinished and had been written the 
night before the fatal storm which had made an end of his 
life and learning together : 

" I seem to be now on the verge of the discovery for which 
I have yearned. Thou knowest, O heart of my heart, how I 
dream that these brilliant and ceaseless vibrations of light 
may perchance carry to the world some message which it 
were well and wise we should know. Ob, if this 'Light,' 
which is my problem and mystery, could but transmit to my 
earthlj vision one flashing gleam ol th:^ i^tesence^ my beloved 
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child ! But Uiou wilt guide me, so that I presume not too 
far. I feel tliou art nenr me, and that tliou wilt not fail me at 
the last. If in the space of au earthly teu minutes tliia inar- 
TeUoua ' Light ' can travel 111,600,000 miles, thou, as a spirit 
of light, caiiat not be very far away. Only till rny wurk for 
poor humanity is done do I c.lioose to be parted iiom tliee — 
be the time long or short. We shall meet. . . ." 

Here the Journal ended. 

"And have they met?" thought El-B,imi, as closing the 
book he locked it away in his desk. " And do they ren 
■ ber they were ever mortal ? And ■wh<ii are they, and u 
hHthey?" 



CHAPTER XXXT. 



In the midst of the stranpie "summer" weather which (re- 
quently falls to the lot of England, weather alternating be- 
tween hot and cold, wet and dry, auu and cloud, with the 
most distracting rapidity and irregularity, there came at last 
one perfect night toward the end of June, a night which 
could hare met with no rival even in the sunniegt climes of 
the Bunniest South. A soft tranquilUty hovered dove-likff in 
the air, » sense of perfect peace seemed to permeate all visi- 
ble and created things. The sky was densely blue and thickly 
strewn with stars, though these glimmered but faintly, their 
lightbeing put to shame by the splendid brilliancy of the full 
moou which Bwam aloft airily like a great golden bubble. " 
I)I-Bami'B windows were all set open ; a big bunch of helio- 
trope adorned the table, and the subtle fragrance of it stole 
out delicately to mingle with the faintly stirring evening 
breeze, Feraz was sitting alone, liia brother had lust left the 
room, and he was indulging himself in the dolcefar nietUe as 
only the Southern or Eastern temperament can do. His hands 
were clasped lightly behind hia head, and his eyes were fixed 
on the shabby little trees in the Square, which had done their 
best to look green among the whirling smuts of the metropo- 
lis and had failed ignomhiioualy in the attempt, but which 
now, in the ethereal light of the moon, presented a soft out- 
line of gray and silver, like olive-boTjglis seen in the distance. 
He was thinking with a certain serious satisfaction of an odd 
•JromDeifliice fiat had occurred to Viiio.sBU'ibB.^.iwj- '^^."'Ml8lw 
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happened in this wise : Since the time Zaroba had taken \Aja 
to look upon the beautiful creature who was the " subject " 
of his brotlier's experiments, he had always kept the memoiy of 
her in his mind without speaking of her, save that whenever 
he said a prayer or offered up a thanksgiving he had invari- 
ably used the phrase, " God defend her ! " He could only 
explain " her " to himself by the simple pronoun, because, as 
El-Rdmi had willed, he had utterly and hopelessly forgotten 
her name. But now, strange to say, he remembered it I It 
had flashed across his mind like a beam of light or a heaven- 
sent signal. He was at work, writing at his poem, when some 
sudden inexplicable instinct had prompted him to lift his 
eyes and murmur devoutly, " God defend Lilith ! " How soft 
the sound of it ! How infinitely bewitching ! After having 
lost it for so long it had come back to him in a moment, 
how or why he could not imagine. He could only account 
for it in one way, namely, that El-Hami's will-force Was so 
concentrated on some particularly absorbing object that his 
daily influence on his brother's young life was thereby Inateri- 
ally lessened. And F^raz was by no means sorry that this 
should be so. 

" Why should it matter that I remember her name ? " he 
mused. " I shall never speak to her, for I have sworn I will 
not. But I can think of her to my heart's content, the beau- 
tiful Lilith ! " 

Then he fell to considering the old legend of that Lilith, 
who it is said was Adam's first wife, and he smiled as he 
thought what a name of evil omen it was to the Jews, who 
had charms and talismans wherewith to exorcise the supposed 
,evil influence connected with it, while to him, Feraz, it was a 
jname sweeter than honey, sweet singing. Then there came 
to his mind stray snatches of poesy, delicate rhymes from the 
rich and varied stores of one of his favorite poets, Dante Gu- 
briel Rossetti, rhymes that sounded in his ears just now like 
strophes of a sibylline chant or spell : 

" It was Lilith the wife of Adam : 

{Sing Eden Bower!) 
Not a drop of her blood was human, 
Bat she was made like a soft, sweet womau." 

" And that is surely true ! " said Feraz to himself, a little 
gtartied, *'tor, it she is dead, a»El-B&m\«ifii&^T\j^^sid\i«i: cieeiii- 
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• ' Lilitli itooA on the akiria of Eden : 
{AIM. Ihthmr!) 
Sba WOE tlie first tliiit thenca was driven: 
With her was hell, and with Eve was heaven." 



^^^^ life is but the result of Lia art, theu iudeed in 
this Liiith ' not a drop of ber blood is human.' " 
Auil the poem ran on la his mijad — 

^^^nwsily, staring out ou the mooDlit street. "I should sny, 
^H9|^t<h Eve wag hell, and wilh LiUth heaven." How sti-anjie it 
^TIt ehoutil never have thought of this poem before! nud I 
have often turned over the pages of Kossetti's book, since — 
since I saw her ; I must have actually seen the name of Lilith 
printed there, and yet it never suggested itself to me as being 
familiar or offering any sort of clue." 

He sighed perplexedly. The heliotrope odors floated 
around iiim, and the gleam of the lamp in the room seemed 
to pale in the wide splendor of the moon -rays pouring 
through the window, and still the dehcate sprite of Poesy 
continued to remind him of fumiliar lines and verses he 
loved, though all the while he thought of Lilith, and kept on 
wondering vaguely nnd vainly what would be, what could be 
the end of his brother's experiment (whatever that was, for 
he, PtTaz, did not know) on the lovely, apparently living girl 
yho yet was dead. It was very atrange, and surely it wa8 
^^^B very terrible 1 



" The day [a dark and the night 

To him that would search their heut ; 
No lips of oload that will part, 
Hoc moruiiift soug in the light : 
Onl/, gazing ulone 
To hitn wild shudows are ehowa, 
Deep nnder deep nnkuown 
And height nbave unknown height. 
Still we saj as we go^^ 

' Strange to think hy the way, 
Whatever there is to know. 

That shall we know one day.' " 



This passage of rhyme sang itself out with a monotououa 
intiBical gentleness in his brain. He closed his eyes restfully, 
1 then, lying baci thus in hia ciunr Vi^ ftift o-^eu-^isA-ww^ 
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with the moonlight casting a wide hale round him and 
giving a pale, spiritual beauty to his delicate classic features, 
he passed away out of his body, as he would have said, and was 
no more on earth ; or rrtther as we should say, he fell asleep 
and dreamed. And the " dream " or the " experience ** was 
this : 
^ He found himself walking leisurely upon the slopes of a 
majestic mountain, which seemed not so much mountain as 
garden, for all the winding paths leading to its summit were 
fringed with flowers. He heard the silvery plashing of 
brooks and fountains, and the rustling of thickly foliaged 
trees. He knew the place well, and realized that he was in 
his "star" again, the mystic sphere he called his "home." 
But he was evidently an exile or an alien in it. He had 
grown to reahze this fact and was sorry it should be so, jet 
his sorrow was mingled with hope, for he felt it would not 
always be so. He wandered along aimlessly' and alone, full 
of a curiously vague happiness and regret, and as he walked 
he was passed by crowds of beautiful youths and maidens, 
who were all pressing forward eagerly as to some high 
festival or great assembly. They sang blithe songs, they 
scattered flowers, they talked with each other iu happy- toned 
voices, and he stood aside gazing at them wistfully while they 
went on rejoicing. 

**0 land where life never grows old and v.liere love is 
eternal!" he mused. "Why am I exiled from thy glory? 
Why have I lost thy joy ? " 

He sighed ; he longed to know what had brought together 
so bright a multitude of these lovely and joyous beings, his 
own "dear people" as he felt Ihey'were ; and yet — yet he 
hesitated to ask one of them the least question, feeling him- 
self unworthy. At last he saw a girl approaching. She was 
singing to herself, and tying flowers in a garland as she came, 
her loose gold hair streamed behind her, every glistening 
tress seeming to flash light as she moved. As she drew near 
him she glanced at him kindly and paused as though waiting 
to be addressed. Seeing this, he mustered up his courage 
and spoke. 

" Whither are you all going? " he asked, with a sad gentle- 
ness. " I may not follow you I know, but will you tell me 
why, in this kingdom of joy, so much fresh joy seems 
added ? " 
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^^^*She pointed upward, nnd as bis eyes obeyed her gesture 
te saw in the opal-colored slij tliiit beut above them a daz- 
zling blaze of gold aud crimson gloiy toward the soutli. 

" An angel pitasea ! " slie replied. " Below tbat line of 
light the earth swinga i-ound in ita little orbit, and from the 
earth she comes ! We go to watch her Hight heavenward, 
aud win the henedictioii that htr passing presenile gives. 
For loolc you 1 all that splendor in the sky is not i.gbt, but 
wings ! " 

" Wings ! " echoed Fi^az, dreamily, yet nothing doubting 
what she said. 

" Wings or rays of gloij, which you will," said the maiden, 
turning her own beautiful eyes towai'd the flashing 'orilliancy ; 
" they ai'e waiting there, those who come from the furthest 
Divine world, they ai-e the friends of Lilith." 

She bent her head aei-enely, and passed onward and upward, 
and Feraz stood still, his gaze fixed in the direction of that 
southern hgbt which he now perceived was never still, but 
quivered as with a million shafts of vari-colored fire. 

" The friends of Lilith ! " he repeated to himself, "angela 
then, for she is an angel" 

Angels? acgeh waiting for Lihth in the gloij of tlie south ! 
How long— how long would they wait? when would Lihth 
Leraelf appear ? and would the very heavens open to receive 
her, soaring upward ? He trembled, he tried to realize the 
nuimaginable scene, and then, . . . tlien he seemed to be 
seized and hurried away somewhere against' his will, , . , 
and all tliat was hght grew dai-lc. He shuddered as with icy 
cold, and felt that earth again encompassed him, and pres- 
eutly he awoke, to find his brother looking at liim, 

" Why in the world do you go to sleep with the window 
wide open ? " asked El-Rfimi ; " here I find you, hterally bathed 
in the moonlight, and moonlight drives men mad they say ; so 
fast in the land of Nod, too, tiiat I could hardly waJien you. 
Shut the winilow, my dear boy, if you jjiiisi sleep." 

Feraz sprang up quickly, his eyes felt dazzled still with the 
remembrance of that " glory of Uie angela in the south." 

" I was not asleep," he said ; " but certainly I was not here." 

" Ah I In your star again, of course ! " murmured El-Kumi, 
with the faintest trace of mockery in his tone. But Furaz 
took no offence, his one anxiety was to prevent the name dt 
•' Lilith" spi'inginn' to his lips in spite oI\i\uvb^I. 
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"Yes, I waa there," he answered slowly; "and do you 
know all the people in the land are gathering together by 
thousands to see an angel pass heavenward ? And there is a 
glory of her sister-angels, away in the southern horizon, like 
tiie splendid circle described by Dante in his 'Paradisa' 
Thus— 

" There is a light in heaven whose goodly skime 
Makes the Creator visible to all 
Created, that in seeing Him alone 
Have peace. And in a circle spreads so far 
That the circumference were too loose a zono 
To girdle in the sun ! " 

He quoted the lines with strange eagerness and fervor, and 
El-Rami looked at him curiously. 

" What strange dreams you have ! " he said, not unkindly. 
" Always fantastic and impossible, but beautiful in their way. 
You should set them down in black and white, and see how 
earth's critics will bespatter your heaven with the ink of their 
office pens ! Poor boy ! how limply you would fall from 
* Paradise ! ' with what damp dejected wings ! " 

Feraz smiled. 

" I do not agree with you," he said, " if you speak of imag- 
ination ; only in this case I am not imagining ; no one can 
shut out that Paradise from me at any time — neither pope, 
nor king, nor critic. Thought is free, thank God ! " 

"Yes, perhaps it is the only thing we have to be really 
thankful for," returned El-Rami ; "well, I will leave you to 
resume your 'dreams,' only don't sleep with the windows 
open. Summer evenings are treacherous, I should advise 
you to get to bed." 

"And you?" asked F^raz, moved by a sudden anxiety 
which he could not explain. 

"I shall not sleep to-night," said his brother moodily. 
"Something has occurred to me — a suggestion — an idea, 
which I am impatient to work out without loss of time. And, 
Feraz, if I succeed in it you shall know the result to- 
morrow." 

This promise, which implied such a new departure from 
El-RTimi's customary reticence concerning his work, really 
alarmed F^raz more than gi'atified him. 

"For heaven's sake be careful ! " he exclaimed. "You at- 
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tempt so much, jou want bo tnucli, perhaps more tlian can in 
law and justice be given. El Baiui, my lirotlier, leave some* 
thing to QoA — jou cannot, you dare not take all I " 

" My dear visionary," replied BU-Rimi, gently, " yon alarm 
yourself neertleealy, I OBHiire you. I do not want to take anj- 
tbiug except wliitt ia my own, and ae for leaving aonietliing 
to God, why, He is weleome to what He makea of me in tlis 
ond — a piueh of iluat 1 " 

"There is more than dust in your composition," cried 
Feraz, impetuously ; " there is diviliity ! And the divinity 
belongs to Ood, and to God you must render it up, pure and 
perfect. He claims it from you and you are bound to give 
it." 

A tremor passed through El-Rdmi's frame, and he grew 
paler. 

" If that be true, F^raz," he said, alowly and with emphasis 
— " if indeed it be true add there is divinity in me, which I 
doubt — why, then, let God claim and take His own particle of 
fire when He will, and na He will I Good-night ! " 

Fetaz caught hia hands and pressed them tendei'ly in his 

" Good-night I " he murmured. " God does all things well, 
and to His care I commend you, my dearest brother." 

And lis El-Rimi turned away and left the room ho gated 
after him with a chill sense of fear and desolation, almost as 
if he were doomed never to see him again. He could not 
l^naon his alarm away, and yet he knew not why he should 
feel any alarm, but, truth to tell, his interior sense of vision 
Beemed to smart and ache with the ratUance of the light he 
lind seen in his " star " and that roseate sunset flush of 
" gloiy in the South " created by the clustering angels who 
Wfire"the trieads of Lilifh." "Why Wei-e they there? What 
dill they wait for? How should Ldithknow them, or have any 
intention of joining them, when she was here, here on the 
earth, as he, FL'raz, knew ; here under the supreme dominance 
of hia own brother? He dared not speculate too far ; and, 
trying to dismiss all thoughts from his mind he was pro- 
ceeding toward hia room, there to retire for the night, when 
he met Zaroba coming down the stairs. Her dark, withered 
face had a serene and almost hnppy expression upon it — she 
led as she saw him. 
'It is a night for dreams," ske md, wiiVS^y, Wt \is>3r^ 
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voice to a soft, almost musical, cadence. '^ And as the multi* 
tude of the stars in heaven, so are the countless heart throhs 
that pulsate in the world at this hour to the silver sway of 
the moon. All over the world ! all over the world ! " — and 
she swung her arms to and fro with a slow rhythmical move- 
ment, so that the silver bangles on them clashed softly like 
the subdued tinkling of bells ; then, fixing her black eyes on 
F^raz with a mournful yet kindly gaze, she added — ** Not for 
you, not for you, gentlest of dreamers, not for you ! It is 
destined that you should dream, and for you dreaming is 
best, but for me — I would rather live one hour than dream 
for a century I " 

Her words were vague and wild as usual, yet somehow 
F4i*az chafed under the hidden sense of them, and he gave a 
slight petulant gesture of irritation. Zaroba, seeing it, broke 
into a low laugh. 

**As Qrod liveth," she muttered, "the poor lad fights 
bravely ! He hates the world without ever having known it, 
and recoils from love without ever having tasted it! He 
chooses a thought, a rhyme, a song, an art, rather than a pas- 
sion ! Poor lad — poor lad I Dream ,on, child ! but pray 
that you may never wake. For to dream of love may be 
sweet, but to wake without it is bitter ! " 

Like a gliding wraith she passed him and disappeared. 
Feraz had a mind to follow her downstairs to the basement 
where she had a sort of rough sleeping accommodation her 
half-savage nature preferred, whenever she slept at all out of 
lilith's room, which was but seldom ; yet on second thoughts 
he decided he would let her alone. 

** She only worries me," he said to himself, half vexedly, as 
he went to his own little apartment. ** It was she who first 
disobeyed El-Rami, and made me disobey him also, and though 
she did take me to see the wonderful L»lith, what was the use 
of it? Her matchless beauty compelled my adoration, my 
enthusiasm, my reverence, almost my love — but who could 
dare to love such a removed, angelic creature ? Not even El- 
Bami himself, for he must know, even as I feel, that she is 
beyond all love, save the Lord Divine." 

He cast off his loose Eastern dress and prepared to lie 
down, when he was startled by a faint far sound of singing. 
He listened attentively. It seemed to come from outside, and 
he guicklj flung open his window, which only opened upon a 
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little narrow back yard euoh hs is common to London boueea. 
But the moonliglit transfigured its iigliuess, making it look 
like a square white court set in walla of silver. Tbe soft rays 
fell caressingly too on the bare bronze-tinted shoulders of 
Feraz, as halt undressed, be leaned out, his eyes upturned ta 
tbe halcyon heavens. Surely, surely there was singing some- 
where ; why, he could distinguish words amid the eounde 1 



I 



" Awny, aw«j ! 
Where tlie glittering pUnets whirl uid swim 
And the glor; of the sun grows dim. 

Away, away 1 
To the regions of liglit and firo aud air. 
Where the Bpirila of lift; are everywhere. 

Come, Oh cotae away t " 



Trembling in every limb, Fernz caught the song distioctly, 
and held his breath in fear and wonder. 

Gome. Oh come, we liave waited long, 

■ And we sing thee now a summoning HOcg. 

Awar, away ! 
Thon art freed front tlie world of the dreaming dead 
And the splendors of Heaven are roniid tliee spread — 
Come away ! — away P' 

Tlie ehorua grew fainter and fainter, yet still Bounded lite 
a distaut musical hum on the air. 

'■'It is my fancy," murmured Feraz, at last, as be drew in 
his bead and noiselessly shut tbe window. "It is tbe work 
of my own imagination, or, what is perhaps more probable, 
tbe work of El-Kami's will. I have heard such music before 
at his bidding — no not e\ich music, but something very like 
it" 

He waited a few minutes, then quietly knelt dovm to pray ; 
but no words suggested themselves, save the phrase that once 
before bad risen to his lips that day : " God defend LiUth." 

He uttered it aloud, then sprang up confused and half 
afraid, for the name bad rung out ao clearly that it seemed 
like a call or a command- 

" Well!" be said, trying to steady his nerves. "What if I 

did say it? There is no harm in the words ' God defend her.' 

I Jt she is dead, as El-Bami says, she needs no defence, for bor 

■^nal belongs to God already." 
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He paused again, the silence everywhere was now abso- 
lutely unbroken and intense, and repelling the vague present- 
iments that threatened to oppress his mind he threw himself 
on his bed and was soon sound asleep. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

And what of the " sign " promised by I41ith ? Had it beem 
given ? No, but El-Rdmi*s impatience would brook no longer 
•delay, and he had determined to put an end to his perplex- 
ities by violent means if necessary and take the risk of what- 
ever consequences might ensue. He had been passing through 
the strangest phases qi thought ^d self-analysis during these 
latter weeks, trying reluctantly enough to bend his haughty 
spirit down to an attitude of humility and patience which ill 
suited him. He was essentially masculine in his complete 
belief in himself, and more than all things he resented any 
interference with his projects, whether such interference were 
human or Divine. When, therefore, the tranced Lilitli had 
bidden him ** wait, watch, and pray," she had laid upon him the 
very injunctions he found most difficult to follow. He could 
wait and watch if he were certain of results, but where there 
was the sUghtest glimmer of uncertainty, he grew very soon 
tired of both waiting and watching. As f or " praying," he 
told himself arrogantly that to ask for what he could surely 
obtain by the exerted sti'ength of his own will was not only 
superfluous, but implied great weakness of character. It was, 
then, in the full-armed spirit of pride and assertive dominance, 
that he went up that night to Lilith's chamber, and dismiss- 
ing Zaroba with more than usual gentleness of demeanor 
toward her, sat down beside the couch on which his lovely 
and mysterious ** subject " lay, to all appearances inanimate 
save for her quiet breathing. His eyes were sombre, yet 
glittered with a somewhat dangerous lustre under their 
drooping lids. !Be was to be duped no longer, he said to him- 
self, he had kept faithful vigil night after night, hoping 
against hope, believing against belief, and not the smallest 
movement or hint that would be construed into the promised 
" sign '* had been vouchsafed to him. And all his doubts re- 
turned to chafe and fret his brain, doubts as to whether he 
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faad not been deceiving lilmself aU tbis wbile in spite of \ 
boEtsied scepticism, and whether Lilith, when sbe spoke, 
w&B not merely repeating like a mecLttuicul nutomatDu, the 
gti-ay thoiiglit-a of bis own mind reflected upon hers 1 He liud 
" pi'OTed " the possibility of that kind of thing occurring be- 
tween human beings who were seareely connected with each 
other even by a tie of ordiuaiy fnendship; how much niore 
likely, then, that it should happen in BHch a case us thai of 
Lilith— Lilith who had been under the sole doniinauce of lis 
will for six years! Yet while he thus tensed himself v.il.h 
miGgiviijgs he knew it was impossible to uccouiit for tbs 
mystic tendency of her language, or the strange find super- ' 
Mnaual character of the iuformutiou she gave or feigned to 
give. It was not for himself or his own information that be 
had obtained a description of the landscapes in Mars, ita 
wondrous red fields, its rosy foliage and flowei-a, its great 
jagged rocks ablaze with amethystine spar, its huge conical 
shells, toll and light, that rose up like fairy towers, fringed with 
&gs and gai'lauds of marine blossom out of oceans the color 
of jasper and peai'l. Certainly, too, it was not from the testi- 
mony of his inner consciousness that he had evoked the faith 
that eeemed so nnturnt to ber ; Apt beliff in a Divine person- 
ality, and Aijt utter rejection of any such idea were two things 
wider asunder than the poles, and bad no possible sort of 
coDuee^ion, Nevertheless, what he could not account for 
wearied him out and irritated bim by its eluaiveness and un- 

Erovable character, and finally, his long, frequent, and profit- 
•sa refiectiona on the matter had brought bim this night up 
to a point of determination which but a few mouths back 
would have seemed to him impossible. Ee had resolved to 
waken Lilith. Wliat sort of a being sbe would seem when 
once awakened he coidd not quite imagine. He knew she 
had died in bis arras as a cbUd, and that her seeming life now, 
and her growth into the lovelineasof womanhood, was the re- 
mit of artificial menus evolved from the wonders of chem- 
istry ; but he persuaded himself that though her esisteniie 
W»a the work of science and not nature, it was better than 
natui'al, and would last as long. He determined he would 
break tliat mysterious trance of body in which the departing 
intelligence had been by bis skill detained and held in cou- 
ueotiou with its earthly liabitatioJi ; be would transform the 
slci^ing visionary into a living womun, iotViXovftiVwc. ^ifc 
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could no longer disguise from himself that her fair face with 
its heavenly smile, framed iu the golden hair that circled it 
like a halo, haunted him in ever}' minute of time. He could 
not and would not deny that his whole being ached to clasp 
with a lover's embrance that exquisite beauty %vhich had so 
long been passively surrendered to his experimentings, and 
with the daring of a proud and unrestrained nature he 
frankly avowed his feeling to himself and made no pretence 
of hiding it any longer. But it was a far deeper mystery than 
his " search for the Soul of Lilith," to find out when and how 
this passion had first arisen in him. He could not analyze 
himself so thoroughly as to discover its. vague beginnings. 
Perhaps it was germinated by Zaroba's wild promptings, per- 
haps by the tact that a certain unreasonable jealousy had 
chafed his spirit when he knew that his brother F6raz had 
won a smile of attention and response from the tranced girl 
Perhaps it was owing to the irritation he had felt at the idea 
that luB visitor, the monk from Cyprus, seemed to know more 
of her than he himself did ; at any rate, whatever the cause, 
he who had been sternly impassive once to the subtle attrac- 
tion of Lilith*s outward beauty, madly adorned that outward 
beauty now. And as is usual with veiy self-reliant and proud 
dispositions, he almost began to glory in a sentiment which 
but a short time ago he would have repelled and scorned. 
"What was /or himself and of himself was good in his sight, 
hi8 knowledge, his ** proved " things, his tested discoveries, 
all these wei^e excellent in his opinion, and the ** Ego " of his 
own ability was the pivot on which all his actions turned. He 
had laid his plans carefully for the awakening of Lilith, but 
in one little trifle they had been put out by the absence from 
town of Madame Irene Vassilius. She, of all women he had 
ever met, was the one he would have trusted with his secret 
because he knew that her life, though lived in the world, was 
as stainless as though it were lived in heaven. He had meant 
to place LiHth in her care, in order that with her fine per- 
ceptions, lofty ideals, and delicate sense of all things beauti- 
ful and artistic, she might accustom the girl to look upon the 
fairest and noblest side of life, so that she might not regret 
the " visions," yes, he would call them ** visions," she had lost 
But Irene was among the mountains of Austrian Tyrol, en- 
joying a holiday in the intimate society of the fairest queen 
in the world, Margherita of Italy, one of the few living sover- 
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eigos who really stHve to bestow on iiitellectaal worth its 
tnie appreciatioD and reward, And her house in Loudon was 
shut up, mid tXDder the sole cbai-ge of tho happy Kail, former 
Berrant to Dr. Kremlia, who had now found with the fair and 
famouB authoress a situation that auited him exactly. " Wild 
horses would not tear him from hia lady's service " lie was 
wont to say, and he guarded her household interests jealously 
aad said " not at home "" to undesired visitors, like Roy Aina- 
worth for example, with a Kfuffuess thiit would have done 
credit to a Russian bear. To Irene Vaasiliua, tliei-cfore, El- 
Bdnii could not turn for the help he had meant to ask, and hfi 
was sorry aud disappointed, for he had particularly wished to 
remove his " sleeper awakened " out of the companionship of 
both Ziiroba and Fijraz, and there was no other woman lika 
Irene, at once so pure and proud, so brilliantly gifted, and ao 
far removed from the touch and taint of modern social vul- 
garity. However, her ai<l was now unattainable, and he had 
to make up his mind to do without it. And so he resolutely 
put away the thought of the after-results of Lilith's awaken- 
ing', he, who was generally so careful to calculate consequences 
instinctively avoided the consideration of them in the present 
instance. 

The little silver timepiece ticked with an aggressive loud- 
ness as he sat now at his usual post, his black eyes fixed half- 
tenderly, half fiercely on Lilith'a white beauty, beauty which 
was, as he told himself, all his own. Her arms were folded 
Boross herbreast ; her features were pallid as marble, and 
her breathing was very light and low. The golden lamp 
burued dimly as it swung fi-om the purple-pavilioned ceiling; 
the Bceot of the roaes that were always set fresh in their 
vases every day filled the room, and though the windows 
were closed against the night a dainty moonbeam strayed ■ 
in through a chink where the draperies were not quito ^ 
drawn and mingled its emerald glitter with the yellow lustre 
■had by the lamp ou the dai-kly-cai-peted floor. 

"I will risk it, " said El-R&mi in a whisper, a whisper 
that sounded loud in the deep stillness, " I will risk it — 
why not? I have proved myself capable of arresting life, 
or the soul — for life is the soul — in its flight from hence in- 
to the nowhere, I must needs also have the power to keeq it 
indefinitely here foi' myself in wliate^fti ^OTOi \ T^waa*. 
VCbeae are the rew&rda of ecience, re^&T&ft -viVidQ. V wa. \wft 
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to claim, and what I have done, that I have a right to d« 
again. Now let me ask myself the question plainly : Do I 
believe in the supernatural ? " 

He paused, thinking earnestly, his eyes still fixed on 
' Lilith. 

** No, I do not, ** he answered himself at last. " Frankly 
and honestly I do not I have no proofs. I am, it is true, 
puzzled by Lihth's language, but when I know her as she 
is, a woman, sentient and conscious of my presence, I may 
find out the seeming mystery. The dreams of Feraz are 
only dreams — the vision I sfiw on that one occasion " — and a 
faint tremor came over him as he remembered the sweet, 
yet solemn look of the shining One he had seen standing be- 
tween him and hig visitor the monk — " the vision was of 
course hi& work — the work of that mystic master of a no less 
mystic brotherhood. No, I have no proofs of the super- 
natural, and I must not deceive myself. Even the promise 
of Lilith fails. Poor child ! she sleeps like the daughter of 
Jairus, but when I, in my turn, pronouiice the words, * Maiden, 
I say unto thee, arise ' — she will obey ; she will awake and 
live indeed." 

** She will awake and live indeed !'* 

The words were repeated after him distinctly, but by 
whom ? He staiied up, looked round, there was no one in 
the room, and Lilith was immovable as the dead. He be- 
gan to find something chill and sad in the intense silence 
that followed, everything about him was a harmony of glow- 
ing light and purple color, yet all seemed suddenly very 
dull and dim and cold. He shivered where he stood, and 
pressed his hands to his eyes, his temples throbbed and 
ached, and he felt curiously bewildered. Presently, looking 
round the room again, he saw that the picture of " Christ 
and His Disciples" was unveiled, he had not noticed the 
circumstance before. Had Zaroba inadvertently drawn aside 
the curtain which ordinarily hid it from view ? Slowly his 
eyes travelled to it and dwelt upon it ; slowly they followed 
the letters of the inscription beneath 

" WHOM SAY YE THAT I AM ? " 

The question seemed to him for the moment all-para- 
mount ; he could nqt shake of[ tke «ieuae of . pertinacious de* 
maud with '^ ' ' h it inapxeas^cV "bid. 
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"A gOtMj Man, " be Bftiii aloud, ataring fiiedly at lie Di- 
vine faoe and figure, with its eloquent espresaion of exalted 
patience, gi-andeur, aud sweetness. "A good Man, misled 
by noble enthusiasm and unselfish desire to benefit the 
poor. A Man with a wide knowledge of bnmau uiaguetiam 
and the methods of healing in whicli it cftn be employed ; 
a Man too, somewhat skilled in the ai't of optical illusion. 
Yeti when all is said and done, a good Man — too good and 
wise and pure for the peace of the rulers of the world— rtoo 
honest ftnd clear-sighted to deserve any other reward but 
death. Divine ?— No ! save in so far as in onr highest 
momenta wa are all diyine. Existing now 'i — a prince of 
Heaven, a pleader against punishment? Nay, nay! — no 
more existing than the soul of Lilith, that soul for which I 
search, but which I feel I shall never find." 

And be drew nearer to the ivoi^-satiu couch on which lay 
the lovely sleeping wonder and puzzle of his ambitioiw 
dreams. Leaning toward her he touched her hands, they 
were cold, but as be luid his own upon tbem they grew warai 
and trembled. Closer still he leaned, bis eyes drinking iu 
every detail of her beauty with eager, proud, and masterful 
eyes. 

Lilith I — my Lilith ! " he murmured. "After all, why 
abould we put ofiT happiness for the sake of everlastingiteBg 
when happiness can be had here, at any rate for a few years. 
One can but live and die and there an end. And love comes 
but once. . . . Love ! — how I have scoffed at it and made a 
jest of it na if it wei-e a plaything. And even now while my 
whole heart craves for it I question whether it ta worth hay- 
ing. Poor Lilith I — only a woman after all, u woman 
whose beauty will soon pass, whose days will soon be done, 
only a woman — not an immortal soul. There is, there can be 
no such thing as an immortal aoul." 

Bending down over her he resolutely unclasped the fair 
crossed arms, and seized tlie delicate, small hands in a close 
grip- b 

" Libth 1 Lilith 1 " he called imperiously. 

A long aud heavy pause ensued, then the girl's limba i 
quivered violently as though moved by a sudden convulsion, 
and her lips parted in the utterance of the usual foruaula — J 

Kam here." 1 

!ere at hat, but you have been absent \OTi%V ma^. "^^^ J 
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R^mi with some reproach. * ' Too long. And you have for« 
gotten your promise." 

" Forgotten ! " she echoed, " O doubting spirit ! Do such 
as I am ever forget ? " 

Her thrilling accents awed him a little, but he pursued \m 
own way with her undauntedly. 

"Then why have you not fulfilled it?" he demanded. 

''The strongest patience may tire. I have waited and 

watched as you bade me, but now, now I am weary of wait- 
* tt 
♦ing. 

Oh, what a sigh broke from her lips ! 

''I am weary too," she said. ''The angels are weaiy. Ood 
is weary. All creation is weaiy— of doubt." 

For a moment he was abashed, but only for a moment ; in 
' himself he considered doubt to be the strongest part of his 
nature, a positive shield and buckler against possible error. 

" You cannot wait," went on Lilith, speaking slowly and 
with evident sadness. " Neither can we. We have hoped, in 
vain I We have watched, iu vain. The strong man's pride 
will not bend, nor will the stubborn spirit turn in prayer 
to its Creator. Therefore what is not bent must be broken, 
and what voluntarily refuses light must accept darkness. I 
am bidden to come to you, my beloved ; to come to you 
as I am and as I ever shsdl be. I will come, but how will 
you receive me ? " 

" With ecstacy, with love, with welcome beyond all words 
or thoughts ! " cried El-Rami, in passionate excitement. " O 
Lilith, Lilith ! you who read the stars cannot you read my 
heart ? Do you not see that I, I who have recoiled from the 
very thought of loving ; I, who would have striven to make 
of myself a man of stone and iron rather than flesh and 
blood, am conquered by your spells, victorious Lilith ! con- 
quered in every fibre of my being by some subtle witchcraft 
known to yourself alone. Am I weak ? Am I false to my 
own beliefs ? I know not. I am only conscious of the sov- 
ereignty of beauty which has mastered many a stronger man 
than I. What is the fiercest fire compared to this fever in 
my veins ? I worship^ you, Lilith ! I love you ! More than 
the world, life, time, and hope of heaven I love you ! " 

Flushed with eagerness and trembling with his own emo- 
tion, he rained kisses on the hands he held, but Lilith strove 
to withdraw them from bia grasp , 1?«X^ ^ ^iJ^^^\Kt ^ba lay 
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as usual with faat^closed eyea, and again a deep sigh heaved 
her breast, 

" You love my shadow," she said, mournfully, " not my- 
self." 

But El-Bimi's rapture was not to be chilled by these worda. 
He gathered up a glittering ruasB of the rich hair that lay 
, scattered on the pUlow and pressed it to his Ups. 

" lilith mine, is thia ' shadow ' ? " he asked. " All thia 
gold in which J net my heart like a willingly caught bird, and 
make an end of my boasted ivisdom ? Are these sweet lips, these 
fair features, thia exquisite body, all ' shadow ' ? Then blesced 
must be the light that casts so gracious a reflection I Judge 
me not harshly, my sweet, for iJ indeed you are divine, and 
this beauty I behold is the mere reflex of divinity, let me see 
the divine form of you for once, and have a guarantee for faith 
through love. If thei'e is another and a fairer Lilith than 
tbe one whom I now behold, deny me not the grace of so 
marvellous a visiou ! I am ready I I fear nothing — to-night I 
could face Qod Himself undismayed ! " 

He paused abruptly, he knew not why. Something in the 
ohill and solemn look of Lilith's face checked hia speech. 

"Lilith, LiUth!" he began again, whisperingly. "Do I 
ask too much? Surely not 1 not if you love me I And you 
do love me — I feel, I know you do ! " 

There was a long pause. Lilith niight have been made of 
marble for all the movement she gave. Her breathing was so 
light as to be scarcely perceptible, aiid when she answered 
him at last her voice sounded strimgely faint and far-removed, 
"Tea,IIove you," she said, "as I have loved you for a 
thousand ages, and as you have never loved me. To win 
jour love has been my task, to repel my love has been yours." 

He listened, smitten by a vague sense of compunction and 
regret, 

"But you have conquered, Ijilitb," he answered ; "youi-a is 
the victoiy. And have I not surrendered willingly, joyfully ? 
O, my beautifid dreamer, what would you have me do ? " 

"Pray!" said Lilith, with a sudden passionate thrill in her 
Toice. '■ Pi-ay ! Repent 1 " 

M-Bami drew himself backward from her couch, impatient 
and angered. 

" Repent 1 " he cried, aloud. " And why should 1 raijwo*.?. 
"What have I done that calls for repenWucal "^ox Viai. 'sai. 
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ami to blame? For doubting a God who, deaf to centuries 
upon centuries of human prayer and worship, will not de- 
clare Himself? and for striving to perceive Him through the 
cruel darkness with which we are surrounded ? What crime 
can be discorered thei'e ? The world is most infinitely sad, 
and life is most infinitely dreary, and may I not strive to 
comfort those amid the struggle who fain would ' prove ' and 
hold fast to the things beyond? Nay! let the heavens open 
and cast forth upon nie their fiery thunderbolts I will not 
repent ! For, vast as my doubt is, so vast would be my 
faith if God would speak and say to His creatures but once 
— * Lo ! I am here ? * Toi-tures of hell-pain would not tei-iify 
me, if in the end His being were made clearly manifest. 
iEons of endless woe would I endure to feel and see Him 
near me at the last ; and, more than all, to make the world 
feel and see Him, to prove to wondering, trembling, terror- 
stricken, famished, heart-broken human beings that He exists, 
that He is aware of their misei-y, that He cares for them, that 
it is all well for them ; that there is eternal joy hiding itself 
somewhere amid the great star-thickets of this monstrous 
universe ; that we are not desolate atoms whirled by a blind 
fierce force into life against our will and out of it again with- 
out a shadow of reason or a glimmer of hope. Repent for 
such thoughts as these ? I will not ! Pray to a God of such 
inexorable silence ? I will not ! No, Lilith — my Lilith whom 
I snatched from greedy death — even you may fail me at the 
last, you may break your promise, the promise that I should 
see with mortal eyes your own immortal self ; who can blame 
you for the promise of a dream, poor child ! You may prove 
yourself nothing but woman ; woman, poor, frail, weak, help- 
less woman, to be loved and cherished and pitied and caressed 
in all the delicate limbs, and kissed in all the dainty golden 
threads of hair, and then— then — to be laid down like a 
broken flower in the tomb that has grudged me your beauty 
all this while. All this may be, Lilith, and yet I will not pray * 
to an unproved God, nor repent of an unproved sin ! " 

He uttered his words with extraordinary force and elo- 
quence. One would have thought he was addressing a multi- 
tude of hearers instead of that one tranced girl, who, though 
beautiful as a sculptured saint on a sarcophagus, appeared 
almost inanimate, save for the slow parting of her lips when 
§be 8pok0» 
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""O superb Angel of the Kingdom 1 " she murmured. "H 

IS no marvel that you fell ! " 

He heard her, dimly perplexed ; but streugtbeiietl m bis 
own ucmTiotioiiB by vihaX he had said he was conscious of 
power — power to defy, power to endure, power to command. 
Such n sense of exhilaration and high coufideuoe had not 
possessed him for many a long day, aud he was about t( 
speak again when LiUth's voice once more stole musically ou 
^ha silence. 

"You would reproach God for the world's misery 1 Your 
oomplaiut is unjust. There is a law, a law for the earth as 
for all worlds, aud God cannot alter one iota of that law with- 
out destioyiDg Himself and His universe. Shall alt beauty, 
all order, all creation come to an eud because wilful man ia 
wilfidly miserable ? Your world trespasses against the law 
in almost everything it does — iieuce its suffering. Other 
worlds accept the law and fuJIil it, and with them all ia 
well." 

" Who is to know this law ? " demanded El-Etimi, impatient- 
ly. " And how can the world trespass against what is not 
explained ? " 

"It is explained," said LiUth. "The explanation is in 
erary soul's iimaoat consciouaneas. You all know the law and 
feel it, but knowing you ignore it. Men were intended by 
law — God's law — to live in brotherhood ; but youi- world is 
divided into nations all opposed to each other. The result ia 
eril. There is a law of health, which men can scarcely ba 
forced to follow — the majority disobey it ; again, the result ia 
eviL There is a law of ' enough.' Men grasp more than 
enough, and leave their brother with leas than enough — the 
result is evil There ie a law of love, men make it a law of 
lust— the i-esult is evil. All sin, all pain, all misery, are re- 
BUlts of the law's transgression, and God oannot alter the kw, 
Hfi Himself being part of it and its fulfilment." 

"And is deatb also the law?" asked El-Kami. "Wise 
Xiilith [ Death, which concludes all things, both in law and 
order?" 

"There is no death," responded Lilitb," I have told you so. 
"What you call by that name ia life." 

"Prove it I" exclaimed Ei-Bami, excitedly. " Prove it, 
^^^ithl Show me yourself I If tliere ia another \:o\i. yoasi. 
^^^w beloved beauty of your viaib\e iotm,\fe\. xwa \»i3»s5^"''V 

■ d 
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and then — then will I repent of doubts then will I pray for 
pardon!" 

"You will repent indeed," said lilith, aorrowfully, **and 
you will pray as children pray when first they learn ' Our 
Father.' xes, I will come to you .; watch for me, O my erring 
beloved ! — watch I for neither my love nor my promise can 
f aiL But O, remember that you are not ready, that your will, 
your passion, your love, forces me hither ere the time, that 
if I come it is but to depart again — forever I " 

** No, no ! " cried El-Rami, desperately. " Not to depart, 
but to remain ! to stay with me, my Lilith, my own — body 
and soul — forever ! " 

The last words sounded like a defiance flung at some invisi- 
ble opponent. He stopped, trembling, for a sudden and 
mysterious wave of sound filled the room, like a great wind 
among the trees, or the last grand chord of an organ-sym- 
phony. A chill fear assailed him ; be kept his eyes fixed on 
the beautiful form of Lilith with a strained eagerness of atten- 
tion that made his temples ache. She grew paler and paler, 
and yet, absorbed in his intense scrutiny he could not move 
or speak. His tongue seemed tied to the roof of his mouth ; 
he felt as though he could scarcely breathe. All life appeared 
to hang on one supreme moment of time, which like a point 
of light wavered between earth and heaven, mortality and 
infinity. He, one poor atom in the vast universe, stood, 
audaciously waiting for the declaration of God's chiefest 
secret I Would it he revealed at last? or still withheld ? 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

All at once, while he thus closely watched her, Lilith with 
a violent effort sat up stiffly erect and turned her head slowly 
toward him. Her features were rigidly statuesque and white 
as snow, the strange, gaunt look of her face terrified him, but 
he could not cry out or utter a word, he was stricken dumb 
by an excess of fear. Only his black eyes blazed with an an- 
guish of expectation, and the tension of his nerves seemed 
glmost greater than he could endure. 

<« In the great Name of God, and by the Passion of Christ,** 
g^iA Jfj jliihj aolemnljf in tones i\i«A. Bo\m^^^ \sx o^ ^>s^d faint 
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1 hollow " do not look at this shadow of me ! Tuni, turn 
away from this duat of eartli which belongs to the earth 
alone, and watch for the lt(,'bt of heaven which comes from 
heaven alone ! O my Iotb, my beloved ! if you are wise, if 
you ai'e brave, if you are strong, turn away from beboSding 
UiiB image of me which ia not myself, and look for me where 
the roses are ; there will I stand and wait." 

Ah the last word left ber lips ^^ho sank back on her pillows, 
inert, and deathly pale ; but El-Biimi, dazed and bewildered 
though he was, retained sufficiei: t consciousneaa to understand 
vaguely what she meant He was not to look at ber as she lay 
there, be was to forget that such a Lilith as he knew esiated ; 
he was to look for another Ulith there, "where the roses 
are." Mechanically, and almost as if some invisible power 
commanded and controlled his volition, he turned sideways 
round from the couch and fixed his gaze on the branching 
flowers, which from the crystal vase that held them lifted 
tbeir pale-pink heads daintily aloft as though they took the 
(amp that swung from the ceiling for some little new sun, 
specially invented for their pleasure. Why, there was nothing 
tliere. ..." Nothing there ! " he half muttered with a 
beating heart, rubbing his eyes nnd staring bard before him, 
. . , nothing — nothing at all, but the roses themselves, 
and . . . and . . . yes! a Light behind them! a 
light that wavered round them and began to stretch upwai'd 
in wide circhng rings. Kl-R!imi gazed and gazed, . . . 
saying over and over again to himself that it was the reflection 
of the lamp, . . . the glitter of that stray moonbeam 
there, ... or something wrong with bis own faculty of 
vision, , . . and yet he gazed on, as though tor the 
moment all bis being were made of eyes. The roses trembled 
and swayed to and fro delicately as the strange light widened 
and brightened behind their blossoming clnstera, a light that 
seemed to palpitate witli all the wondrous living tints of the 
rising aun when it shoots forth its first golden rays from the 
foaming green hoUowa of the sea. Upward, upward and ever 
upward, the deepening glory extended, till the lamp paled and 
grew dimmer than the spark of a feeble match struck as a 
rival to a fUiBh of bghtning. and El-G&mi's breath came and 
went in hard, panting gaspa as be stood watching it in speech- 
less immobility. Suddenly, two broad shafts of rainbow 
luminance sprang, as it seemed from ttie gio\wi\, «ai. "^^saasA. 
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against the purple hangings of the room with such a bumiog 
dazzle of prismatic coloring in every glittering line, that it was 
well-nigh impossible for human sight to bear it, and yet El- 
B^imi would rather have been stricken stone-blind than move. 
Had he been capable of thought, he might have remembered 
the beautiful old Greek myths which so truthfully and fie- 
quently taught the lesson that to look upon the purely diviue 
meant death to the purely human. But he could not think, 
all his own mental faculties were for the time rendered numb 
and useless. His eyes ached and smarted as though red-bot 
needles were being plunged into them, but though he was 
conscious of he was indifferent to the pain. His whole mind 
was concentrated on watching the mysterious radiance of 
those wmg-shaped rays in the room — and now, . . . now 
while he gazed, he began to perceive an outline between the 
rays, . . a shape, becoming every second more and 
more distinct, as though some invisible heavenly artist were 
drawing the semblance of beauty in air with a pencil dipped 
in morning glory. . . .0 wonderful, ineffiible vision! 
O marvellous brealdng-forth of the buds of life that are hid 
in the quiet ether 1 where, where in the vast wealth and re- 
production of deathless and delicate atoms is the beginning 
of things? where the end? . . . Presently appeared 
soft curves, and glimmers of vapory white flushed with rose, 
suggestive of fire seen through mountain-mist, then came a 
glittering flash of gold that went rippling and ever rippling 
backward, like the flowing fall of lovely hair ; and the dim 
shape grew still more clearly visible, seeming to gather sub- 
stance and solidity from the very light that encircled it. Had 
it any human likeness ? Yes, yet the resemblance it bore to 
humanity was so far away, so exalted and ideal as to be no 
more like our material form than the actual splendor of the 
sun is Hke its painted image. The stature and majesty and 
brilliancy of it increased, and now the unspeakable loveliness 
of a face too fair for any mortal fairness began to suggest 
itseK dimly. . . . El-Rami, growing faint and dizzy, 
thought he distinguished white outstretched arms, and hands 
uplifted in an ecstasy of prayer ; nay, though he felt himself 
half-swooning in the struggle he made to overcome his awe 
and fear, he would have sworn that two star-like eyes, full- 
orbed and splendid with a radiant blue as of heaven's own 
/or^e^me-notS; were turned upon him with a questioning 
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appeal, a bope, a aupplioation, a love beyond all eloquence f 

. . But bis strengtb was rapidly faibng bioi ; unaup- I 
ported by faitb bis mere unaasJBted (lesb and blood could eu- ^ 
dure no more of thia eupercatural sigbt, and, ... all 
suddenly, . . . tbe tension of bis uervea gave way, snd , 
morbid terrors ebook bis frame. A blind, fi'euzied feeling j 
that be was siuking, sinking out of sigbt and eense into a 
drear profound, poBsessed lum, and hardly knowing what lie | 
did, he turned desperately to the couch where Lilitb, th« I 
Liilitli be knew best, lay, and lookiiig j 

" Ab God ! " be cried, pierced to tbe heart by the bitterest j 
anguish he hatl ever known. Lilit'h — kin Libth was withering | 
before his very eyes ! The exquisite body be bad watched I 
and tended waa Hbrunkeu and yellow as a fading leaf ; the , 
face, no longer beautiful, waa gaunt and pinched and skeleton- 
like 1 ths bps were drawn In and blue, and strange coutuI- ' 
sionB ahook tbe wrinkbng and sunken breast I I 

In one mad moment be forgot everything ; forgot the im- ' 
perishable soul for the periabable body ; forgot his long | 
Btudiea and bigh ambitions, and could think of nothing ex- ^ 
cept that tbia human creature he bad eftved from deatb 
seemed now to be passing into death's long-denied possessioa, ' 
and throwing bimaelf on tbe couch be clutched at hia fading j 
treasure witb the desperation of frenzy, { 

" Libth I Tiili fli ! " he cried, hoarsely, the extremity of his 
terror choking bis voice to a smothered wild moan — " Lilitb I ! 
My love, my idol, my spirit, my saint ! Come back ! come j 
back 1 " 

And clasping her in his arms he covered witb burning 
kisses tbe tbin, peaked face, tbe shrinking flesh, the taruisb- 
'ng lustre of tbe once bright hair. 

" Lilitb I LUith ! " be wailed, dry-eyed and fevered with 
agony. "Libth, Hove you 1 Has love no force to keepyoo! 
Lilith, love, Lilitb ! You shall not leave me, you are niiiii-. 
mine I I stole you from death : I kept you from God I from 
All the furies of heaven and earth I you shall come back to 
me— I love you!" 

And lo ! , . . as he spoke, tbe body be lield to bis 
heart grew warm ! The flesh tilled up and rpRsined ita 
former softness and loundness ; tbe features took back their 
lovelinesB ; the fading hair brightened to its wontwd rich tint 

>d rippled upon the pillows in threads of f^ld ; ths lipi 
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reddened ; the eyelids quivered ; the little hands, trembling 
gently like birds' wings, nestled round his throat with a 
caress that thrilled his whole being and calmed the tempest 
of his grief, as suddenly as when as of old the Master walked 
upon the raging sea of Qalilee and said to it : '^ Peace, be 
BtiU ! " 

Yet this very calmness oppressed him heavily — ^like a cold 
hand laid on a fevered brow it chilled his blood even while it 
soothed his pain. He was conscious of a sense of irreparable 
loss, and, moreover he felt he had been a coward — a coward, 
physically and morally. For, instead of confronting the su- 
pernatural, or what seemed the supernatural, calmly, and 
with the inquisitorial reseai'ch of a scientist, he had sdlowed 
himself to be overcome by ,it, and had fled back to the con- 
Bideration of the merely human, with all the delirious speed 
of a lover and fool. Nevertheless, he had his Ldlith — his own 
Lilith — and holding her jealously to his heart., he presently 
turned his head tremblingly and in doubt to where the roses 
nodded drowsily in their crystal vase ; only the roses now 
were there, the marvellous winged brightness had fled, aud 
the place it had illumined seemed by contrast very dark. 
The soul — the immortal self — had vanished ; the subtle being 
he had longed to see, and whose existence and capabilities 
he had meant to " prove," be who had consecrated his life 
and labor to the attainment of this one object, had failed to 
grasp the full solution of the mystery at the very moment 
when it might have been his. By his own weakness be bad 
lost the soul ; by his own strength he had gained the body, 
or so he thought, and his mind was torn between triumph 
and regret. He was not yet entirely conscious of what bad 
chanced to him — he could formulate no idea ; all he distinctly 
knew was that he held Lilith, warm and living, in his arms, 
and that he felt her Hght breath upon his cheek. 

" Love is enough I " he murmured, kissing the hair that lay 
in golden clusters against his breast. ^' Waken, my Lilith, 
waken, and in our perfect joy we vnll defy all gods and 
angels I " 

She stirred in his clasp ; he bent above her, eager, ardent, 
expectant ; her long eyelashes trembled, and then slowlj, 
alowly, like white leaves opening to the sun, the lids upcurled, 
disclosing the glorious eyes beneath — eyes that had been 
closed to earthly things for six long years — deep, starry, 
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^et-b'.ue eyes that shone with the calm and holy lusti'e of 
anapeakable purity and pence — eyes that in their liquid aott- 
neag held all the appeal, hope, supplicattoa, iind eloquent 
love he had seen (or faucied he bad seen) in the strange eyes 
of tlie only half-visible soul ! The soul, iudeed, waa looking 
through iia earthly windows for the last time, had he kuown 
it — but he did not know it. Baised to as giddy a piiioacle of 
delight as suddenly as he had been lately plunged into an 
abyss of grief and teiTor, he gazed into those newly opened 
wondrous worlds of mute espreaeion with all a lover's pride, 
passion, tenderness, and longing. 

"Fear nothing, Lilithl" he said. " It 13 I!— I whose voice 
you have answered aud obeyed — I, your lover and lord I It 
is I who claim you, my beloved ! — ^I who bid you awaken from 
death to life I " 

Oh, what a smile of dazzling rapture illumined her face I 
It was as if the sun in all his glory had suddenly broken out 
of a cloud to brighten her beauty with his purest beams. Her 
childlike, innocent, wondering eyes remained fixed upon El- 
Bftmi ; lifting her white nrma languidly she closed them round 
about him with a gentle fervor that seemed touched by com- 
passion, and he, thrilled to the quick by that silent expreBsion 
of tenderness, straightway ascended to a heaven of blind, de- 
lirious ecstasy. He wanted no word from her. . . . What 
use of words ! — her silence was the perfect eloquence of love I 
All her beauty was his own— his veiy own ! . . . He had 
willed it BO, and his will had won its way— the iron will of a 
strong, wise man without a God to help him ! — and all he 
feared was that he might die of his own excess of trinraph 
and joy ! . . . Hush ! . . . hush ! . , . Music 
again ! — that same deep sound as of the wind among ti'eoe, or 
the solemn organ chord that closes the song of departing 
ohoristers. It waa strauge, very eti'ange I but though he 
heard he seai-cely heeded it. Unearthly terrors could not 
shake him now— not now, while he held Lilith to his heaii; 
and devoured her loveliness with his eyes, curve by curve, 
line by line, till with throbbing pulses and every nerve tin- 
gling in bis body, he bent his face down to hera, and pressed 
upon her lipa a long, burning, passionate kiss. , . But 

even as he did so she was wi-enched fiercely out of his hold by 
a sudden and awful convulsion ; hei' slight frame writhed and 
twisted itself away from his clasp with a a\i.'aiieYv^^\w»'i.'A. 
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muBcular agonj — once her little hand clutched 'Ji« air, 
. . . and then, . . . then, the brief struggle was 
over, her arms dropped rigidly at her sides, and her whole 
body swerved and fell backward heavily upon the pillows of 
the couch, stark, palUd, and pulseless I . . . And he- 
he, gazing upon her thus with a vague and stupid stare, won- 
dered dimly whether he were mad or dreaming? . . . 
What, . . . what was this sudden ailment ? . . . This, 
. . . this strange swoon? What bitter frost had stolen 
into her veins ? . . . What insatiable hell-fire was con- 
suming his f Those eyes, . . . those just-unolosed, in- 
nocent, lovely eyes of LiHth, . . . was it possible, could 
it be true that all the light had gone out of them — gone, 
utterly gone ? And what was that clammy film beginning to 
cover them Over with a glazing veil of blankness ? ... 
Ood 1 . . . God J . . . He must be in a wild night- 
mare, he thought I . . . He should wake up presently 
and find all this seeming disaster unreal, the fantastic fear of 
a sick brain, . . . the " clangor and anger of elements^" 
imaginative, not actual, . . . and here his reeling terror 
found voice in a hoarse, smothered cry — 

"Lilith! . . . Lilithl ..." 

But stop, stop I . . . was it Lilith indeed whom he 
thus called? . . . that? . . . that gaunt, sunken, 
rigid form, growing swiftly hideous I . . . Yes — hideous, 
with those dull marks of blue discoloration coming here and 
there on the no longer velvety fair skin. 

"LiHth! . . . Lilith!" 

The name was lost and drowned in the wave of solemn 
music that rolled and throbbed upon the air, and El-B4mrs 
distorted mind, catching at the dread suggestiveness of that 
unearthly harmony, accepted it as a soi-t of invisible challenge. 

^* What I good Death, brother Death, are you there?" he 
muttered fiercely, shaking his clenched fist at vacancy. " Are 
you here, and are you everywhere? Nay, we have crossed 
swords before now in desperate combat, . . . and I have 
won! . . . and I will win again I Hands off, rival Death I 
Lilith is mine ! " 

And, snatching from his breast a phial of the liquid with 
which he had so long kept Lilith living in a trance, he swiftly 
injected it into her veins, and forced some drops between her 
lips, ... in vain, ... in vain I No breath oame 
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k to Btir that silent breast — no sign wlinterer of returning 
filiation evinced ileelt, only, ... at tlie expiration of 
I, few RiQinenI.a whicli generally eufficed the vital duid. (or 
orking, there chnnced a strange and terrible thing, 
. ivherever the liquid had inude its way, there the skin 
tered, and the flesh bluckened as though the whole body 
B being consumed by Bouie tterce inward lire ; and £l-BfLmi 
king with strained wild eyea at this destructive result of 
Ireffort to Bave, at last realized to the full all Ihe awfulness, 
Ithe dire agony of his fate. The Soul of Lilith had departed 
kver, . . . even aB the Cyprian monk had said, it bad 
grown its earthly tenement ; ... its cord of coni- 
nicalioB with the body had been mysteriourfy and finally 
!red, and the body itself was crumbling into ashes before 
I vei'y Bight, helped into swifter dissolution by the electric 
teucy oi his own vaunted " live-elixir I " It waBhonible, 
. , . horrible 1 . . . Was tljere vu remedy ? Staring 
himBelf almost blind with despair, he dashed the phial on the 
ground, and stamped it under his heel in an excess of im- 
potent fury. . . . The veins in liiB forehead swelled with a 
fulness of aching blood almost to bursting. ... He could 
do nothing, . . . nothing ! His Bcien<^e was of no avail ; 
his will, his proud inflexible will, was " as a reed shaken in 
the wind 1 " . . , Ha I . . . the old stock phrase I 
, . ■ It had been said before, in old times and in new, by 
canting creatures who believed in prayer. Prayer I — would 
it bring back beauty and vitality to that blackening coi'pse be- 
fore hini ? , . . That disfigured, witheiing clay he had 
once called Lilith ! . . . How ghastly it looked I . . . 
Slniddering violently be turned away, turned, to meet th« 
grave sweet eyes of the pictured Chiist on the wall, . . . 
to read again the words, "Whom sav sb that I am?" The 
'lettei-s danced before him in characters of flame. . . . 
There seemed a great noise everywhere as of clashing ateam- 
hammers and gi-eat chui-ch-bells, the world was reehug round 
him as giddily as a spiiu wheel. 

" Robber of the Soul of LiUth I " he muttered between his 
set teeth. " Whoever you be, whether God or Devil, I will 
find yoij out ! I will pursue you to the uttermost ends of vast 
infinitude ! I will contest her with you yet, for siu*ely she is 

K! ! What right have you, O Porce Unkuown, to steal my 
from me ? Answer me I — pvo\e ■jsjiasWA ^i^i.^ia^.-^t's^* 
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myself man I Declare something, O mute Inflexible ! Do 
somethiDg other than mechanwally grind out a reasonless, 
unexplained life and death forever! O Lilith! faithless 
angel ! did you not say that love was sweet ? — and could not 
love keep you here — here with me, your lover, Lilith? " 

Involuntarily n iid with cowering reluctance his eyes turned 
again toward the couch, but now, now . . . the hoiTor 
of that decaying beauty, interiorly burning itself away to 
nothingness was more than he could bear ; . . a mortal 
sickness seized him, and he flung up his arms with a desper- 
ate gesture as though he sought to drag down some cover- 
ing wherewith to hide himself and his utter misery. 

" Defeated, baffled, befooled ! " he exclaimed frantically 
" Conquered by the invisible and invincible after all I Con. 
quered ! . . . I ! . . . Who would have thought it I 
Hear me, earth and heaven ! Hear me, O rolling world of 
human wretchedness, hear me ! for I have proved a truth ! 
There is a God ! a jealous God, jealous of the Soul of Lilitb ! 
A God tyrannical, absolute, and powerful, a God of infinite 
and inexorable justice. O God, I know you ! I own you ! J 
meet you ! I am part of you as the worm is, and you cap 
change me, but you cannot destroy me ! You have doue 
your worst, you have fought against your own essence in me 
till light has turned to darkness and love to bitterness ; you 
have left me no help, no hope, no comfort ; what more re- 
mains to do, O terrible God of a million universes ! . . . 
What more ? . . . Gone, gone is the Soul of Lilith, but 
where ? . . . Where in the vast unknowable shall I find 
my love again ? . . . Teach me thaty O God ! . . . 
Give me that one small clue through the million million in- 
tricate webs of star-systems, and I too will fall blindly down 
and adore an imaginary good invisible and all-paramonnt 
evil ! . . . I too, will sacrifice reason, pride, wisdom, and 
power and become as a fool for love's sake ! . . . I too, 
will grovel before an unproved symbol of divinity as a sav- 
age grovels before his stone fetish. ... I will be weak, 
not strong ; I will babble prayers with the children ; only take 
me where Lilith is. . . . Bring me to Lilith . . . 
Augel Lilith I . . . Love Lilith ! . . . My Lilith I 
^ , . Ah God I God! Have mercy . . . mercy! . . ." 

His voice broke suddenly in a sharp jarring shriek of de- 
Utioua laughter, blood sprang to YiYaTcvoutYi, %.\id \\\t\v a blind 
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niovemetit of his arma as of one in ■ tliick d&^oess seeking 
light, be fell heavilj f»oe Eorwonl, insensible on tLe coucii 
where the bodj he had loveJ, dephted of its soul, Iajt cmmb- 
ijng swiftl; avsj into hideous diafiguremeni and aahea 
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"Awake Feraz ■' To-day drcama end, and Life beffinf." 
The worda sounded so distinctly in his ears that the half. 
roused Feraz turned drowisly on hispiliowa and opened his 
eyes, fully expecting to see the speaker of them in lua room. 
But there was no one. It waa early morning, the birds were 
twittering in tlie outer yard, aud bright sunahine poured 
through the window. He had hud a long and refresbing 
sleep, and sitting up in his bed he stretched himself witL a 
sense of refresliment and comfort, the while he tried to tbinh 
what had so mysteriously and unpleasantly oppressed )iiin 
with forebodings on the previous nigbt. By and by he re- 
membered the singing voices in the air ami smOed. 

" All my fancy, of course 1 " he said lightly, springing up and 
1>eginning to dash the fresh cold water of his morning bath 
over his polished, bronze-like skin, till all his nerves tingled 
with the pleasurable aensatioo. " 1 am always hearing u-usic 
of some sort or other. I beheve music is pent up in the air, 
and loosens itself at intervals hke the rain. Why not? There 
must be such a wealth of melody aloft — all the songs of all 
the birds, all the whisperings of all the leaves, all tlie ilaah 
and rush of the rivers, waterfalls, and oceans — it is all in the 
air, and I believe it falls in a shower sometimes and penetrateG 
the brains of musicians hke Beethoven, Schumann, and Wag- 
Amused with his own fantastic imaginings he hummed a 
tune BOtto-voce aa he donned his easy and picturesque attire. 
Then he left his room and went to bis brother's study to set 
it in order for the day, as was his usual custom. 

He opened the door softly and with caution, because EI- 
E4mi often slept there on tbe hard soldier's couch that occu- 
pied one comer, but this morning all was esactly as it had been 
left at night ; the books and papers ^ere undisturbed, aud, 
E^amnsly enough, the little sanutum presented a vacant and 
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deserted appearance, as though it would dumbly express a 
fear that its. master was gone from it forever. How such a 
notiou suggested itself to F^raz he could not tell, but lie was 
certainly conscious of a strange sinking at the heart, as lie 
paused in the act of throwing open one of the windows, and 
looked round the quiet room. Had anything been moved or 
displaced during the night that he should receive such a 
general impression of utter emptiness ? Nothing — so fur as 
he could judge. There was his brother's ebony chair wheeled* 
sUghtly aside from the desk, there were the great globes, ier- . 
restrial and celestial, there were the various volumes lately 
used for reference, and, apart from these, on the table wiis 
the old vellum book in Arabic that F6raz had once before 
attempted to read. It was open, a circumstance that stiuck 
F6raz with some surprise, for he could not recall having seen 
it in that position last evening. Perhaps El-Hlimi had come 
down in the night to refer to it and had left it there by acci- 
dent ? F6raz felt he must examine it more nearly, and ap- 
proaching he rested his elbows on the table and fixed his 
eyes on the Arabic page before him which was headed in 
scrolled lettering, **The Mystery of Death." As he read the 
words, a beautiful butterfly flew in through the open window 
and circled joyously round his head, till presently espyicg 
the bunch of heliotrope in the glass where F6raz had set it 
the previous day, it fluttered off to that, and settled on the 
scented purple bloom, its beautiful wings quivering with hap- 
piness. Mechanically Feraz watched its flight, then his eyes 
returned and dwelt once more on the time-stained lettering 
before him — " The Mystery of Death," and followipg the close 
lines with his fore-finger, he soon made out the ensuing pas- 
sages : " The Mystery of Death. Whereas, of this there 
is no mystery at all, as the ignorant suppose, but only a clear- 
ing up of many intricate matters. When the body dies, or, 
to express it with more pertinacious exactitude, when the 
body resolves itself into the living organisms of which earth 
is composed, it is because the soul has outgrown its mortal 
habitation and can no longer endure the cramping nan'owness 
of the same. We speak unjustly of the aged, because by 
their taciturnity and inaptitude for worldly business, they 
seem to us foolish and of a peevish weakness ; it should be 
remembered, however, that it is a folly to complain of the 
breaking of the husk when the com is ripe, Jn old age the 
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Boul is vietaj of and indifTercnt to eaKlily things, and makes 
of its tiresome tenement a querulous repr.iach ; it lias ex- 
hausted earth's pleasures and flurpassed earth's needs aod 
piilpltntes (or larger movement. When this is gained tlie 
htiBk falls, the grain sprouts forth, the aoul is freeil, and all 
uatui'e teaches this lesson. To call the process 'death 'and a 
' mystery ' is to repeat the error of barbarian ages ; tor once 
the soul has no more use for the body, you cannot detain it, 
you cannot oompresa its wings, you cannot stiSe its nature, 
and, being eternal, it demands eternity." 

" All that is true enough," murmured Fi^raz. " As true as 
any truth possible, and yet people will not accept or under- 
staad it. All the religious, all the preachers, all the teachers 
seem to avail them nothing, and they go on believing in 
death far more than in life. What a aad aiid silly world it 
is ! always planning for itself and never for God, and only 
turning to Qod In imminent danger like a coward schoolboy 
who s^ys he is sony becunse he feai-s a whipping." 

Here he lifted Ms eyes from the book, feeling that some 
one was looking at him, and, true enough, there in the door- 
way stood Zaroba. Her withered face had an anxious ex- 
pression and she held up a warning finger. 

"Hush! ..." she said, whiepeiingly ; "Ko noise! 
. . . "Where isEl-Rimi?" 

Foraz replied by a gesture, indicating that he was still 
npstairs at work on his joystei'ious " experiment." 

Zaroba advanced slowly into the room, and seated herself 
on the neai-est chair. - 

" My mind misgives me," she said, in low, awe-sti'ioken 
tones. "My mind misgives me. I have had dreams, such 
dreams. All night I have tossed and turned, my head throbs 
here," and she pressed both hands upon her brow, " and my 
heart, my heart aches. I have seen strange creatures clad in 
white, ghostly faces of the past have atai-ed at me, my dead 
children bave caressed me, my dead husband has kissed me 
on the lips, a kiss of ice, freezing me to the marrow. "What 
does it bode ? No good, no good, but ill ! Like the sound 

Kthe flying feet of the whirlwind that brinjja death to ths 
8 of the desert, there is a sound in my liniin which says, 
rrow ! sorrow ! ' again and yet again, ' sorrow I ' " 
Kgfaing, she clasped her liauds about her kuees and rocked 
self to and fi-o, as though she were ia ^6.\ii- V^vhl ■^^rA. 
^ 
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gazing at her wistfully and with a somewhat troubled air, her 
words impressed him uncomfortably — her very attitude sug- 
gested misery. The sunlight beaming across her bent figure, 
flashed on the silver bangles that circled her brown arms, and 
touched her rough gray hair to flecks of brightness, her black 
eyes almost hid themselves under their tired drooping lids, 
and when she ceased speaking her lips still moved as though 
she inwardly muttered some weu*d incantation. Growing 
impatient with her, he knew not why, the young man paced 
slowly up and down the room ; her deafness precluded him 
from speaking to her, and he just now had no inclination to 
communicate with her in the usual way by writing. And 
while he thus walked about she continued her rocking move- 
ment, and peered at him dubiously from under her bushy, 
gray brows. 

*' It is ill work meddling with the gods," she began agaii) 
presently. " In old times they were vengeful, and have they 
changed because the times are new ? Nay, nay I The nature 
of a man may alter with the course of his passions, but the 
nature of a god — who shall make it otherwise than what it 
has been from the beginning ? Cruel, cruel are the ways of 
the gods when they are thwarted. There is no mercy in the 
blind eyes of Fate I To tempt destiny is to ask the thunder- 
bolt to fall and smite you, to oppose the gods is as though a 
babe's hand should essay to lift the universe. Have I not 
prayed the master, the wise and the proud El-E^mi Zar&nos, 
to submit and not contend ? As God liveth, I say let us sub- 
mit while we can like the slaves that we are, for in submission 
alone is safety I " 

F^raz heard her vdth increasing irritation, why need she 
come to him with all this melancholy jabbering, he thought 
angrily. He leaned far out of the open window and looked 
at the ugly houses of the little Square, at the sooty trees, the 
sparrows hopping and quarrelling in the road, the tradesmen's 
carts that every now and again dashed to and from their 
various customers' doors in the aggravatingly mad fashion 
they affect, and tried to realize that he was actually in busy, 
practical London, and not, as seemed at the moment, more 
likely in some cavern of an Eastern desert, listening to an 
ancient sybil croaking misfortune. Just then a neighboiing 
clock struck nine, and he hastily drew in his head from the 
outer air, and^ m^^king language with his eloquent fingers^ 
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mutely asked Zaroba if she were going upstnirs now, or 

pther she meant to wait tili El-Rfimi hiniBelf came clown ? 

; left off rockiop to ainl fro and half rose from Ikt 
ir, then she hesitated. 

pi have never waited," she said, "before, and why? Be- 
B the voice of the master has roused me from my deepest 

bibers, and lite a finger of fire laid on my brain, bis very 
Bnght has summoned my attendance. But this morning 

>BiiGh voice Las called, no sucL hint has stirred my senses, 
jiff sbould I know what I must do? If I go unbidden, will 
rnot be angered ? and his anger works like a poison in my 

>od ! . . . Yet ... it is late, . . . and bis silence is 
strange " 

She paused, passing her hand wearily across her eyes, then 
etood up, apparently resolved. 

"I will obey the voices that whisper to me," she said, with 
a certain majestic resignation aod gravity, " the voices that 
017 to my heart ' son-ow ! sorrow ! ' and yet again ' sorrow 1 ' 
If grief must come, then welcome grief ! one cannot gainsay 
the fates. I will go hence and prove the message of the air, 
for the air holds invisible tongues that do not lie." 

"With a slow step she moved across the room, and on a 
eudden impulee F^raz sprung towai-d her exclaiming, 
'■ Zaroba ! stay ! " Then recollecting she could not hear a 
word, he checked himself and drew aside to let her pass, with 
an air of indifference whioli he was far fiom feeling. He was 
in truth wretched and ill at ease, the exhilaration with which 
he had arisen from sleep had given way to intense depression, 
and be could not tell what ailed him. 

" Aioal-e Feroi! To-day dreamn end, and life hfninn." 
Those were the strange words he had heai-d the first tiling on 
awaking tliat rooming. What could they mean, he wondewd 
rather sadly ? If dreams were indeed to end, he would be 
BOrry, and if life^as moi-tals generally lived it, were to begin 
for him, why then, he would be aoi-rier still. Troubled and 
perplexed, be began to set the lireakfast in order, hoping by 
occupation to divert his thoughts and combat the miseiable 
feeling of vague dread which oppressed him, and which, 
though he told himself how foolish and unreasonable it was, 
remained increasingly persistent. All at once such a cry 
rang through the house as aliuoat turned his blood to ice ; a 
cry wild, despairing, and full of agonj. \\,■woH.teY^'a.^.e^J>-■^^J!^l. 
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piercing vehemence, and F^raz, his heart beating furiouflly, 
cleared the space of the room with one breathless bound and 
rushed up stairs, there to confront Zaroba tosaing her arms 
distractedly and beating her breast like a creature demented 
<*Lihth?'' she gasped . . . ''LUith has gone . . . gone! 
, . . and El-Bimi is dead r* 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

PusHma the panic-stricken woman aside, F^raz dashed 
back the velvet curtains and for the second time in his life 
penetrated the mysterious chamber of lilith. Once in the 
beautiful room, rich with its purple color and warmth, he 
stopped as though he were smitten with sudden paralysis, 
every artery in his body pulsated with terror. It was true! 
. . . true that Lilith was no longer there ! This was the first 
astounding fact that bore itself in with awful conviction ob 
his dazed and bewildered mind. The next thing he saw was 
the figure of his brother, kneehng motionless by the vacant 
couch. Hushing his steps and striving to calm his excite- 
ment, Feraz approached more nearly, and throwing his arms 
round El-Eami's shoulders endeavored to raise him, but all 
his efforts made no impression on that bent and rigid form. 
Turning his eyes once more to the ivory blankness of the 
satin couch on which the maiden Lilith had so long reclined, 
he saw with awe and wpnder the distinct impression of where 
her figure had been, marked and hollowed out into deep 
curves and lines, which in their turn were outlined by a 
tracing of fine grayish- white .dust, like sifted ashes. Follow- 
iug the track of this powdery substance, he still more clearly 
discerned the impress of her vanished shape ; and, shudder- 
ing in every limb, he asked himself, " Could that — that dust, 
be all — all that was left of ... of Lilith? . . . What dire 
tragedy had been enacted during the night? What awful 
catastrophe had chanced to her, to him, his beloved brother 
whom he strove once more to lift from his kneeling position, 
but in vain. 2iaroba stood beside him, shivering, wailing, 
staring and wringing her hands, till Feraz, dry-eyed and de«- 
perate, &ndmg his own streiigtVi uo^ ^wfiBLoivftut^ bade her, by a 
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p^Sionate gesture, assist him. Trembliiig violiJiitlj, she 
obeyed, and between them both they at last managed to di'ag 
!E1-Bami up from the ground and get him into a cliiiir, where 
F^raz chafed his bauds, bathed bis forehead, nnd used every 
possible means to restore animation. Did liis heart still 
beat? Yes, feebly and irregularly ; and ^presently one or two 
faint, gasping sighs came from the laboring breaat. 

" Thauk God 1 " muttered F6raz. " Whatever has hap- 
pened, he hves 1 Thank God he lives I When he recovers, he | 
will tell me aU. There can be no saorets now between him ] 
and me." i 

And he resumed his quick and careful miDistrations, while I 
Zai-oba still wailed and wrung her hands, and stared miser- • 
ably at the empty couch, whereon her beautiful charge had | 
lain, slumbering away the hours and days for sis long years. ' 

Sh« too saw the Uttle heaps and trackings of gray dust on the | 

pillows and coverlet, and her feeble Umba shook with such I 
terror that she could scarcely stand. | 

" The gods have taken her ! " alie whispered faintly, through i 
her pallid lips, " The gods are avenged I When did they | 
ever have mercy I They have claimed their own with the 
breath and the fire of Hghtning, and the dust of a luuiden's 
beauty is no more than the dust of a flower. The dreadful, | 

terrible gods are avenged — at last ... at last I " 

And sinking down upon the floor, she huddled herself to- i 
f;ether, and drew her yellow draperies over her head, after the j 
Eastern manner of expressing inconsolable grief, and covered 
her aged features from the very light of day. 

F^raz heeded her not at idl, bis sole attention being oc- 
cupied in the care of his brother, whose large, black eyes now , 
opened suddenly and regarded him with a vacant expression 
lite the eyas of a blind man. A great shudder ran thi-ough his 
frame. He looked curiously at his own hands as FSraz gently 
pressed and rubbed them, and he stared all round the room 
m vaguely inquiring wonderment. Presently his wandering 
glance came back to F^raz, and the vacancy of his expression 
softened into a certain pleased mildness. TTia lips parted in 
a little smUe, but he said nothing, 

"Tou are better, El K'aui, my brother? "' murmured Feriiz [ 
cai'esaingly, trembling and almost weeping in the excess of i 

Kectionate anxiety, the while he placed his own figure so i 

miifht obstruct a too-immedia.{c ■ne's ol\K\fti%'>*K,«s& 
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couch, and the covered, crouching form of old Zaroba beside 
it ** You have no pain ? . . . You do not suffer ? " 

El-B&mi made no answer for the moment. He was looking 
at F6raz with a gentle but puzzled inquisitiveness. PreseDtly 
his dark brows contracted slightly, as though he were trying 
to connect some perplexing chain of ideas. Then he gave a 
slight gesture of fatigue and indifference. 

" You will excuse me, I hope," he then said with plaintive 
courtesy. "I have forgotten your name. I believe I met 
you once, but I cannot remember where." 

The heart of poor F^raz stood stilL ... A great sob 
rose in his throat But he checked it bravely, he would not, 
he could not, he dared not give way to the awful fear that 
began to creep like a frost through his warm young blood. 

"You cannot remember F6raz?"he said, gently. "Your 
own Feraz ? . . . your little brother, to whom you have 
been life, hope, joy, work — everything of value in the world?" 

Here his voice failed him, and he nearly broke down. 

El-fiami looked at him in grave surprise. 

" You are very good I " he murmured, with a feebly polite 
wave of his hand ; " you overrate my poor powers. I am 
glad to have been useful to you — ^very glad ! " 

Here he paused ; his head sunk forward on his breast, and 
his eyes closed. 

" El-IUmi I " cried F6raz, the hot tears forcing their way 
between his eyelids — " Oh, my beloved brother ! have you no 
thought for me ? " 

El-Eami opened his eyes and stared ; then smiled. 

"No thought?" he repeated. "Oh, you mistake! I have 
thought very much, very much indeed, about many things. 
Not about you, perhaps ; but then I do not know you. You 
say your name is F6raz, he was my brother, or seemed so for 
a time, but I found out afterwards, . . . hush ! . . . 
come closer I . • *^ " and he lowered his voice to a whis- 
per, "that he was not a mortal, but an angel, the angel of a 
star. The star knew him better than I did." 

F6raz turned his head away, the tears were falling doven 
his cheeks — he could not speak. He realized the bitter truth, 
the delicate overstrained mechanism of his brother's mind 
had given way under excessive pain and pressure, that bril- 
liant, proud, astute, cold and defiant intellect was all unstrung 
and out of gear^ and rendered useless^ perchance forever. 
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\ El-Rami, howevei-, seemed to have some glimmering peroe^ I 
tioQ of Ffiraz'a grief, for he put out a trembling hand and 
turned bis brother's face toward him with geotle (sonocn.i. 

" Tears ? " he said, in a surprised tone. " Why should _you 
weep? There is nothing to weep for ; God ia very good." 

And with an effort, he rose from the chair in which he sat, 
and standing upright looked about him, His eyes at once 
lighted on the vase of roses at the foot of the couch and he 
began to tremble violently. Feraz caught him by the arm, 
and then he seemed startled and afraid. i 

" She promised, . . . she promised . . . " he bo- 1 
gan in an incoherent, rambling vvay, " and you mustnot inter- | 
fere, you must let me do her bidding. 'Look for me where 
the rosea are ; there will I stand and wait.' She said that, and 
alie will wait, and J will look, for she is sure to keep her word, 
no angel ever forgets, Ton muat not hinder me ; I have to 
watch and pray, you must help me, not hinder me. I shall I 
die if you will not let me do what she asks— you cannot tell 
how sweet her voice ia — she talks to me and tells me of such ' 
wonderful things, things too beautiful to be believed, yet they 
are true. I know so well my work ; woik that muat he done, 
you will not hinder me? " i 

" No, no," said Ffiraz, in anguish bimaelt, yet willing to say j 
anythingto soothe hia brother's trembling excitement. "No 
BO ! . . , you shall not be hindered, I will help you, I 
will watch with you, I will pmy ..." and here again the | 
poor fellow nearly broke down into womanish sobbing. I 

"Yes! " said E!-R.lmi, eagerly catching at the word pray, f 

" You will pray, and so will I ; that ia good, that is wh;it I 
need, prayer, they say, draws all heaven down to earth. It f 
ia strange, but so it is. You know," he added, with a faint 
gleam of intelligence lighting np for a moment his wandering 
eyea — " Lilith is not here ! Not here, nor there, . . . she i 
ii everywhere I " 

A teri-ible pallor stole over bis face, giving it almost the livid [ 
llue of death, and F6raz, alarmed, threw one arm strongly and 
resolutely about him. But El-Rimi crouched and shuddered I 
and hid hia eyes as though he strove to shelter himself from !■ 

the fury of a whirlwind. 

" Ererywhere ! " he moaned. " In the flowers, in the treea, 
in the winds, in the sound of the sea, in the aileuoe of the 
ni^fht, in the slow breaking of the da."KQ, m ii. 'Osw.'sa 'Cvs<asO''i* 
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the Soul of lilith ! Beautiful, indestructible, terrible lilith I 
She permeates the world, she pervades the atmosphere, she 
shapes and unshapes herself at pleasure, she floats, or flies, or 
sleeps at will, in substance a cloud, in radiance a rainbow ! 
I She is the essence of God in the transient shape of an angel, 
I never the same, but forever immortal. She soars aloft, she 
melts like mist in the vajst unseen I and I — ^I — I — shall n6Ter 
find her, never know her, never see her, never, never again." 

The harrowing tone of voice in which he uttered these 
words pierced Feraz to the heart, but he would not give way 
to his own emotion. 

" Come, M-B&mi !" he said, very gently. " Do not stay here, 
oome with me. You are weak, rest on my arm. You must 
try and recover your strength. Bemember you have work to 
do." 

"True, true I" said El-Kami, rousing himself. "Yes, you 
are right ; there is much to be done. Nothing is so difficult 
as patience* To be left all alone and to be patient is very 
hard — but I will come, I will come." 

He suffered himself to be led toward the door ; then all at 
once he came to an abrupt standstill, and, looking round, 
gazed full on the empty couch where lolith had so long been 
royally enshiined. A sudden passion seemed to seize him, 
his eyes sparkled luridly ; a sort of inward paroxysm con- 
vulsed his features, and he clutched Feraz by the shoulder 
with a grip as hard as steel. 

" Eoses and lilies and gold !" he muttered, thickly. " They 

were all there, those delicate treasures, those airy nothings of 

which God makes woman 1 Roses for the face, lilies for the 

• bosom, gold for the hair ! roses, lilies, and gold ! They were 

^ mine, but I have burned them all 1 I have burned the roses 

jand lilies, and melted the gold. Dust ! dust and ashes ! But 

the dust is not Lilith — no 1 it is only the dust of the roses, 

the dust of the lilies, the dust of gold. Roses, lilies, and gold ! 

So sweet they are and fair to the sight one ivould almost 

take them for real substance, but they are shadows ! shadows 

that pass as we touch them, shadows that always go when 

most we would have them stay ! " 

He finished with a deep shuddering sigh, and then, loosen- 
ing his grasp on F^raz, began to stumble his way out of the 
Mpartment, with the manner of one who is lost in a dense fog 
lid QtdLaot Bee whither li<£ \& gom^. YC^x^x\i^^Wi<^d to assist 
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BQcl »iipport. him, whereupon he looked up nitli a patlietic nnd 
Biuiliug gi-aUfuloess. 

"You aie very gooil to me," \ie soi,!. wilL a geblle 'ouilesv, 
vhicl) in Ilia positiou was peculiarij toucLicg. "1 lliouglil I 
Eibould Dever ueed auy support ; but I was strong, qiiiu- blioii).', 
and it Ib kiud of ;ou to lielp me. My eyes are latliei- dun ; 
iliere wiis too mucli light funosg tbe roaee, . . . nud I 
find this place extremely dark. ... It makcB nie fetln 
little confused here," and he paeaed hie hand acroea his fort^ 
head with a troubled gesture, and looked ausioudj at Ftioz, 
fka though he would ask him for some explanation of liia 
^mptoua. 

" Yea, yea 1 " murmured Ffiraz, soothingly, " you must lie 
tired, jou will rest, and presently you will feel strong and 
well again. Do Dot hurry, lean on me," and he guided his 
brother's ti-embling Unaha carefully down the Btniiis, a slfput 
a time, thinking within himself in deep sorrow, could Ihis he 
the prou<l El-i^mi, clinging to him thus like a weak old man 
afraid to move ? Oh wliat a wreck was here ! what a chauge 
Iwd been wrought in a few houi'S of the past night 1 and ever 
tlie fateful questdou leturued agaiu and again to trouble him. 
"What had become of Lihth? That she waa gone wfis self- 
srldent, and he gathered some inkling of the uvful li-uth 
from his brotbei''B I'ambling words. He remembered that 
£1-B^mi had previously declared Lilith to be dead bo tar aa 
her body waa concenieil, and only kept apporeiitly alive by 
ai-ti£oial means; he could easily imagine it possible for 
thoae artificiiU means to loae their efficacy in the end, . . . 
and then, . . . for the giid'a beautiful body to crumble 
into that diaaolutiou which would have been its folo long ngOj 
faad nature had her way. All this he could dimly surmiae, 
but he had been kept so much in the dark aa to the real aim and 
intention of his brother's "esperiraent" that it was not likely 
be would ever understand everything that had occuiTed ; bo 
that Lilitb's mysterioua evnuishmeDt seemed to him like a 
horrible delusion. It could not be, he kept on repeating over 
and over np^ain to himself, and yet it was ! 

Moving with alow and cautious tread, begot El-R/imi at laat 
into hia own study, wondering whether the Bij^ht of the fa- 
miliar objects he w^is nccuatoincd to would bring him back 
tft # reasoiiable perception of liis suiTOundings. Hewt" 
"ftferother stooAatffl, fi^ivaerav^fe^aSi? 
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looking about the room with listless, tmrecognizing eye& 
Presently, in a voice that was both weary and petulant, El- 
B^mi spoke : 

" You will not leave me alone, I hope ?" he said. "I am very 
old and feeble, aiid I have done you no wrong. I do not see 
why you should leave me to myself. I should be glad if you 
would stay with me a little while, because everything is at 
present so strange to me ; I shall no doubt get more accus- 
tomed to it in time. Tou are perhaps not aware that I 
wished to live through a great many centuries — and n^y wish 
was granted. I have lived longer than any man, especially 
since she left me, and now I am growing old, and I am easily 
tired. I do not know this place at tdl — is it a world or a 
dream ? " 

At this question it seemed to F^raz that he heard again, 
like a silver clarion ringing through silence, the mysterious 
voice that had roused him that morning saying, '^ Awake 
Feraz I To-day dreams end and life begins f ** . . .He 
understood, and he bent his head resignedly. He knew now 
what the " life " thus indicated meant ; it meant a sacrificing 
of all his poetic aspirations, his music, and his fantastic hap- 
py visions, a complete immolation of himself and his own de- 
sires for the sake of his brother. His brother, who had once 
ruled him absolutely was now to be ruled by him. Helpless 
as a child, the once self-sufficient and haughty El-E4mi was 
to be dependent for everything upon the very creature who 
had lately been his slave, and Feraz, humbly reading in those 
reversed circumstances, the divine law of compensation^ 
answered his brother's plaintive query — " Is it a world or a 
dream ?" with manful tenderness. 

" It is a world," he said, " not a dream, beloved El-Kanii, 
but a reality. It is a fair garden, belonging to God and the 
things of God." He paused, seeing that El-R^mi smiled plac- 
idly and nodded his head as though he heard pleasant music 
— then he went on steadily ; " a garden in which immortal 
^spirits wander for a time self-exiled, till they fully realize the 
worth and loveliness of the higher lands they have forsaken. 
Do you understand me, O dear and honored one ? Do you 
understand ? None love their home so dearly as those who 
have left it for a time — and it is only for a time — a short, 
abort time, " and Feraz, deeply moved by his mingled sor- 
low and aifl^«^^inn. kissed and c\aa^ed\L\^ \5to*0afcx'^ \>k3Ncui^ 
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id all the beauty we see here in this beautiful sraail world 
Is made to remind ub of the greater beauty youder. We look, 
as it were, inte a little min'or, which reflects in exquisite 
immature the face of heaven. See 1 " and lie pointed to the 
biilUoDt blaze of euuehine that streamed through the window 
and illumined the whole i-oom — there is the tiny copy of the 
larger Hght ahova, and iu that little light the flowera gi-ow, 
the harvests ripen, the trees hud, the birds sing and every 
living creature rejoices, but in the other greater hght, God 
lives, aud augels love and have their being." Here F6raz 
broke off abruptly, wondering if he might risk the utterance 
of the words that next rose iuvoIiintiLrily to his Upti, while M- 
Bami gazed at him with great, wide-open, eager eyes like 
those of a child listening to a fairy story. 

"Yes, yes !— what next?" he demanded, impatiently. 
" That is good news you give me ; the angels love, you saj', 
and God lives. Yes I — tell me more, , . . more!" 

" All angels love and have their being in that greater light," 
continued F^raz, softly and steadily. "And there too is 
Ijjlith, beautiful, deathless, faithful " 

" True ! " cried El-Rimi, with a aoi't of sobbing ciy. " Ti-ue 1 
. . . She is there, she promised aud I shall know, ... I 
shall know where to find her after all, for she told me plainly 
— ' Look tor me wheie the roses are, there will I stand aud 
wait"" 

He tottered and seemed about to fall ; but when Feraz 
would have supported him he shook his head and pointed 
tremblingly to the amber rny of sunshine pouring itself upon 
the gi'ound : 

" luto the light," he murmured. " I am all in the dark ; 
lead me out of the darkness into the light." 

Aud Feniz led him where lie desired, and seated him iu his 
own chair in the full glory of the morning radijinee that rip- 
pled about him like molten gold and shone oai'sssingly on 
bis white hair, his dark face that in its great pallor looked as 
thougli it were carved in bronze, and his blaA, piteous, wan- 
dering eyes. A butterfly danced toward him in the spark- 
Jmg shower of sunbeams, the same that had flown in an hour 
before and alighted on the heliotrope that adorned the centre 
el the table. FI-Bami's attention was attracted by it, and he 
watched its airy flutterings with a pleased, yet vacant snule, 

ten he stretched out his hands iu the goldeu light, and 
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lifting them upward, clasped them together and closed his 
ayes. 

"Our Father," ... he murmured . . . "which art in 
Heaven I . . . hallowed be thy name . . . I " 

F^raz, bending heedf uUy over him, caught the words as they 
were faintly whispered, caught the hands as they dropped 
inert from their supplicating posture and laid them gent- 
ly back, then listened again with strained attention, the 
pitying tears gathering thick upon his lashes. 

" Our Father ! " . . . again that familiar appeal of kinship 
to the Divine stole upon the air like a far-off sigh, then came 
the sound of regular and quiet breathing ; nature had shed 
upon the over-taxed brain her balm of blessed unconscious- 
ness, and like a tired child the proud El-B^mi slept. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

Upstairs, meanwhile, in the room that had been Lilith's, 
there reigned the silence of a deep desolation. The woman 
Zaroba still crouched there, huddled on the floor, a mere 
heap of amber draperies, her head covered, her features Lid- 
den. Now and then a violent shuddering seized her, but 
otherwise she gave no sign of life. Hours passed. She 
knew nothing, she thought of nothing ; she was stupefied 
with misery and a great extinguishable fear. To her bewil- 
dered, darkly superstitious more than pagan mind, it seemed 
as if some terrible avenging angel had descended in the night 
and tore away her beautiful charge out of sheer spite and 
jealousy, lest she should awake to the joys of earth's life and 
love. It had always been her fixed idea that the chief and 
most powerful ingredient of the Divine character (and of the 
human also) was jealousy, and she considered, therefore,' tljat 
all women, as soon as they were bom, should be solemnly dedi- 
cated to the ancient goddess Ananitis. Ananitis was a useful 
and accommodating deity, who in the old days had unlimited 
power to make all things pure. A woman might have fifty 
lovers, and yet none could dare accuse her of vileness if she 
were a "daughter** or "priestess" of Ananitis. She might 
have been guilty of any amount of moral enormity, but she 
was held to be the chastest of virgins if Ananitis were her 
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Srotectress and mistress. And so, in the eyes of Zaroba, ' 
.nanitis was the true patroness of love ; she sanctified the 
joys of lovers and took away from them all imputation of sin. 
And many and many a time had the poor, ignorant, heathen- 
ish old woman secretly invoked the protection of this almost 
forgotten pagan goddess for the holy maiden Lilith. And 
novf — now she wondered tremblingly, if in this she had done 
wrong ? . . . More than for anything in the world had she 
longed that El-Rami, the " wise man " who scofifed at passion 
with a light contempt, should love with a lover's wild idolatry 
the beautiful creature who was so completely in his power. 
In her dull, half-savage, stupid way, she had thought that 
such a result of the long six years* ** experiment" could but 
bring happiness to both man and maid, and she spared no 
pains to try and foster the spark of mere interest which El- 
Eami had for his "subject" into the flame of a lover's ardor. 
For this cause she had brought Feraz to look upon the 
tranced girl, in order that El-Rami knowing of it, might feel 
the subtle prick of that perpetual motor, jealousy ; for this 
she had said all she dared say concerning love and its uncon- 
querable nature ; and now, just when her long-cherished 
wish seemed on the point of being granted, some dreadful, 
invisible power had rushed in between the two and destroyed 
Lilith with the fire of wrath and revenge. At any rate that 
was how she regarded it. The sleeping girl had grown dear 
to her, it was impossible not to love such a picture of in- 
nocent, entrancing, ideal beauty, and she felt as though her 
heart had been torn open and its very core wrenched out by 
a cruel and hasty hand. She knew nothing as yet of the fate 
that had overtaken El-RImi himself, for as she could not hear 
a sound of the human voice she had only dimly seen that he 
was led from the room by his young brother, and that he 
looked ill, feeble, and distraught. What she realized most 
positively and with the greatest bitterness was the fact of 
Lilith's loss, Lilith's evident destruction. This was undeni- 
able, this was irremediable, and she thought of it till her 
aged brain burned as with some inward consuming fire and 
her thin blood seemed turning to ice. 

** Who has done it ? " she muttered. " Who has claimed 
her? It must be the Christ, the cold, quiet, pallid Christ, 
with His bleeding hands and beckoning eyes ! He is a new 
God. He has called, and she, Lilitia, liaa o\ie^^^\ ^*>Si^^^^ 
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love, without life, without might in the world save the Hlj- 
garb of untouchecl holiness, it is what the pale Christ seetSi 
and He has found it here — here with the child who slept tbft 
sleep of innocent ignoi-ance, here where no thought of pasffloiw 
ever entered unless / breathed it, or percliance he, El-Rumi.^ 
thouglit it unknowingly. O, what a white flower for tlj6=^ 
Christ in Heaven is Lilith ! what a branch of bud and blo& — 
som ! . . . Ah, cruel, cold, new gods of the eai-th ! liow'^^ 
long shall their sorrowful reign endure? Who will brio gi^ 
back the wise old gods, the gods of the ancient days, the gal ^ 
who loved and were not ashamed, the gods of miith and W^ 
and health. They would have left me Lilitli. They woaki 
have said, * Lo, how this woman is old and poor, she hath lo»* 
all that she ever had. Let us leave her the cliild she love^ 
albeit it is not her own but ours ; we are great gods, but v© 
are merciful 1 ' Oh, Lilitli, Lilith ! child of the sun and aii'i 
and daughter of sleep! would I had perished instead of tbeel 
Would 1 had passed away into darkness, and thou been spai'fid 
to the light ! " 

Thus she wailed and moaned, her face hidden, her limbs 
quivering, and she knew not how long she had sta^'ed tbuB, 
thougli all the morning had passed and the afternoon had be- 
gun. At last she was roused by tlie gentle 3'et.iirni pressure 
of a hand on her shoulder, and, slowly uncovering her di*a\vn 
and anguished features, she met the sorrowful eyes of Fei*ftz 
looking into hers. With a mute, earnest gesture he bade her 
rise. She obeyed, but so feebly and tremblingly that he as- 
sisted her, and led her to a chair, where she sat down, still 
quaking all over with fear and utter wretcliedness. Then he 
took a pencil and wrote on the sLite which his brother had 
been w^ont to use : 

** A great trouble has come upon us. God has been pleased 
to so darken the mind of the beloved El-llami that he knows 
us no longer, and is ignorant of where he is. Tlie wise man 
has been rendered simple, and the world seems to him as it 
seems to a child who has everything in its life to learn. We 
must accept this ordinance as the will of the Supreme, and 
bring our ow^n will in accordance with it, believing the ulti- 
mate intention to be for the highest good. But for his former 
life, El-Riimi exists no more, the mind that guided his actions 
then is gone." 

Slowly, «"^ with pained, Wi\i\xi^ e^^^ 7jwtciV«k xood these 
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words. She grasped their purport and meaniDg thoroughly, 
and yet she said not a word. She was not surprised, she 
was scarcely affected. Her feelings seemed blunted or 
paralyzed. El-Kami was mad? To her he had always 
seemed mad, with a madness that seemed of terrible knowl- 
edge and power. To be mad now was nothing ; the loss of 
Lilith was amply sufficient cause for his loss of wit. Nothing 
could be worse in her mind than to have loved Lilith and 
lost her. What was the use of uttering fresh cries and 
ejaculations of woe ? It was all over ; everything was ended 
so far as she, Zaroba, was concerned. So she sat speechless, 
her grand old face as rigid as bronze, with an expression 
upon it of stern submission, as of one who waits immovably 
for more onslaughts from the thunderbolts of destiny. 

Feraz looked at her very compassionately and wrote again — 
" Good Zaroba, I know your grief. Kest — try to sleep. 
Do not see El-Eami to-day ; it is better I should be alone 
with him. He is quite peaceful and happy ; happier indeed 
than he has ever been. He has so much to learn, he says, 
and is quite satisfied. For to-day we must be alone with our 
sorrows, to-morrow we shall be able to see more clearly what 
we must do." 

Still Zaroba said nothing. Presently, however, she arose 
and walked totteringly to the side of Lilith's couch. . . • 
There, with an eloquently tragic gesture of supremest despair, 
she pointed to the gray- white ashes that were spread in that 
dreadfully suggestive outline on the satin coverlet and pil- 
lows. Feraz, shuddering, shut his eyes for a moment ; then, 
as he opened them again, he saw, confronting him, the.uncur- 
tained picture of the '* Christ and His Disciples." He re- 
membered it well ; El-Rami had bought it long ago from among 
the despoiled treasures of an old, dismantled monastery, and 
besides being a picture it was also a reliquary. He stepped 
hastily up to it and felt for the secret spring which used, 
he knew, to be there. He found and pressed it, the whole 
of the picture fiew back like a door on a hinge, and showed 
the interior to be a gothic-shaped casket, lined with gold, 
at the back of which was inserted a small piece of wood, 
supposed to have been a piece of the true crosa There 
was nothing else in the casket, and Feraz, leaving it open, 
turned to Zaroba, who had watched him lyith dull, soarcelj^ 
comprehending eyes. 
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" Gather together these sacred ashes," he "wrote agam o^ 
the ahite, " and phiee them in this golden recess ; it is a little 
holy place fit for such holy rehcs. El-Rami would wish it, 1 
know, if he could understand or wish fojp anything, and 
wherever we go, the picture will go with us, for one day per- 
haps he will remember . . . and ask . . ." 

He could trust himself to write no more, and stood sacUj 
enrapt, and struggling with his own emotion. 

"The Christ claims all !" muttered Zaroba wearily, resort- 
ing to her old theme. " The crucified Christ ... He 
must have all . . . the soul, the body, the life, the love, 
the very ashes of the dead ; He must have all . . . all ! " 

Foraz heard her, and taking up his pencil once more wrote 
swiftly — 

** You are right : Christ has claimed Lilith. She was His. 
to claim, for on this earth we are all His. He gave his vei7 
life to make us so. Let us thank God that we are thus claimed, 
for with Christ all things are well." 

He turned away then immediatel}' and left her alone to her 
task — a task she performed with groans and trembling, till 
every vestige of the dehcate ashes, as fine as the dust of 
flowei's, was safely and reverently placed in its pure, golden 
receptacle. Strange to say, one very visible relic of the 
vanished Lilith's bodily beauty had somehow escaped de- 
stiniction ; this was a long, bright waving tress of hair which 
lay trembling on the glistening satin of the pillows like a lost 
sunbeam. Over this lovely amber curl old Zaroba stooped 
yearningly, staring at it till her tears, the slow, bitter, scalding 
tears of age, fell upon it where it lay. She longed to take it 
for herself, to wear it against her own heart, to kiss and 
cherish as though it were a living, sentient thing, but, thinking 
of El-Rami, hei loyalty prevailed, and she tenderly lifted the 
clinging, shining, soft, silken curl, and laid it by with the 
ashes in the antique shrine. All was now done, and she shut 
to the picture, which when once closed showed no sign of any 
opening. . . . Lilith was gone indeed ; there was now 
no perceptible evidence to show that she had ever existed. 
And, to the grief-stricken Zaroba, the face and figure of the 
Christ, as painted on the reliquary at which she gazed, seemed 
to assume a sudden triumph and majesty which appalled while 
it impressed her. She read the words ** Whom Say Ye That 
I Am ? " and shuddered ; tiiVa ^'u^n^ Q^o^"' mNXi Wa tranquil 
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B and sorrowful ilignity had more terrors for her tliaa 
B-of the old pagan deities, 

pl cannot ! I cannot ! " she whispered feebly. "I cannot 
B you to my heai't, cold, white Christ, I cannot think it is 
id to wear the thorns of perpetual sorrow ! You offer no 
■Ho the sad, weary world, one must »icrifice one's dearest 
KB, one }uutit bear the cross and weep for the sins of all 
"^i, to be at all acceptable to you ! Now I am old, but 1 

9 the memories of joy ; I would not have all happiness 
frout of the poor lives of men. I would Lave them full of 
nib. I would have them love where they list, drink pure - 

\ and rejoice in the breath of Nature; I would have tliem 

1 in the sunlight and dance in the moonbeams, and crown 
ibselTes with the fiowei-s of the woodland and meadow, 
t grow ruddy and strong and manful and generous, and 
^— -free as the air I I would have their hearts bound ligh 
nbe pleasure of life, not bretik in a seai'ch for things they 
ft never win. Ah no, cold Christ ! 1 cannot love you ! at 
frtouch of your bleeding hand the world freezes like a 

ring bird in a stonu of snow ; the hearts of men grow 

[ iiud weaiy, and of what avail is it, O Prince of Grief, 
live in sadness nd one's days for the hope of a heaven 
f oomea not ? O, Ldith I child of the sun, where art thou ? 
Never to have known the joys of love, never to 

) felt the real pulse of tirinft, never to have thrilled in a 
w's embrace. Ah, Lilith, Lilith 1 will heaven compensate 
b for such loss ? . . . Never, never, never t No God, 

Bhe nil the worlds' gods in one, can give aught but a, 
^late Eden to the loveless and lonety soul I " 

1 such wise as this she muttered and moaned all day 
^ never stirring from the room that was called Lilith's. 
It and then she moved up and down with slow restlessness 
' metimes fixing eager eyes upon the vacant couch, with 
Kvagne idea that perhaps Lilith might come back \a it as 
idenly as she bad fied ; and Rometimes pnusing by the 
ii of roses and touching their still fragrant hut fast-fading 
^80ms. Time went on, and she never thought of breaking 
pf&st, or going to see how her master El-Bami tared. His 

3 was gone, she understood that well enough, and in a 

,ie wild way of her own she connected this sudden darken- 
I'of bis intellect with the pq^ually sodden disappearance of 

b : and she dreaded to look upon Via W«>. 'V^'^ Siifc\».^'«a^ 
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wore away sbe never knew ; but by and by her limbs began to 
aclie heavily, and she crouched down upon the floor to I'est 
She fell into a heavy stupor of unconsciousness, and when' 
she Hwuke at last, the room was quite dark. She got up, 
stiff and cold and teriified. She groped about with her 
hands ; it seemed to her that she was in some sepulchral cave 
ill the desert, all alone. Her lips were diy, her head swam, 
and she tottered along, feeling her way blindly, till she 1 
tcniched the velvet portiere that divided the room from its. 
little aiitechauiber, and dragging this aside in neiTous haste, 
she stumbled through, and out on to the landing, where it 
was light. The stiiircase was before her, the gas lit in the hall, 
and the house looked quite as usual — yet she could not in 
the least realize where she was. Indistinct images floated in 
her brain, there were strange noises in her ears, and she only 
dimly remembered El-IUmi, as though he were some one she 
had heard of long ago in a dream. Pausing on the stair- 
head she tried to collect her scattered senses, but she felt 
sick and giddy, and her first instinct was to seek the air. 
Clinging to the banisters, she tottered down the stairs slowly 
and reached the front door, and fumbling cautiously with the 
handle a little succeeded in turning it and letting herself 
out into the street. The door had a self-acting spring, and 
shut to instantly, and almost noiselessly behind her ; but 
FOraz, sitting in the study with his brother, fancied he heard 
a slight sound, and came into the hall to see what it was. 
Finding everything quiet he conclucled he was mistaken, and 
went back to his post beside El- Rami who had been dozing 
nearly all day, only waking up now and again to mildly 
accept the nourishment of soup and wine which Feraz pre- 
pared and gave him to keep up his strength. He was per- 
fectly tranquil, and talked at times quite coherently of simple 
things, such as the flowers on the tjible, the lamp, the books, 
and other ordinary trifles. He only seemed a little troubled 
by his own physical weakness ; but when Feraz assured him 
that he would soon be strong, he smiled, and with evei-y 
appearance of content dozed off again peacefully. In the 
evening, however, he grew a little restless, and then Ferajs 
tried what effect music would have upon him. Going to thfj 
piano ho played soft and dreamy melodies . . . but as 
he did so, a strange sense of loss stole over him — he had the 

meobanwm of tlie art, but tUe mvxvN^Xvoxv&v^ ds^via^t^ attuBe" 
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ment of bis imagination had fled ! Tears rose in his eyes ; he 
knew what was missing, the guiding-prop of his brother's 
wondrous influence had fallen, and with a faint terror he 
realized that much of his poetic fancy would perish also. He 
bad to remember that he was not nainralhj born a poet or 
musician ; poesy and music had been Ei-lliinii's fiiiry gifts to 
bim, the exquisitely happy poise of his mind liad been due to 
bis brother's daily influence and control. He would still 
retain the habit and the memory of art, but what had been 
genius would now be simple talent, no more, yet what a 
diflference between the two ! Nevertheless his touch on the 
familhir ivory keys was very tender and delicate, and when, 
distrusting his own powei*s of composition, he played one of 
the softest and quaintest of Grieg's Norwegian folk-songs, ho 
was more than comforted by the expression of pleasure that 
illumined El-Rrimi's features, and by the look of enraptured 
peace that softened the piteous dark eyes. 

"It is quite beautiful, that music !"he murmured. "It is 
the pretty sound the daisies make in growing." 

And he leaned back in his chair and composed himself to 
rest, while Feraz played on softly, thinking anxiously the 
"while. True, most true, that for him dreams had endetl and 
life had begun 1 What was he to do ? . . . How was ho 
to meet the daily needs of living, how was he to keep himself 
and his brother? His idea was to go at once to the monas- 
tery in Cyprus where he had formerly been a visitor, it was 
quiet and peaceful. Ho would ask the brethren \o tako tlu^m 
in, for he himself detested the thought of a life in the world, 
it was repellant to him in every way, and El-Rami's nftliction 
would necessitate solitude. And while he was thus puzzling 
himself as to the future there came a sharp knock at the 
door. He hastened to see who it was, and a messenger hand- 
ed him a telegram addressed to hims(;lf. It came from the 
very place he was thinking about, sent by the head of the 
Oi"der, and ran thus : 

" We know all. It is the Will of God. Bring El-RTimi 
here, our house is open to you both." 

He uttered a low exclamation of thankfulness, the while he 
wondered amazedly how it was that they, that far removed 
Brotherhood, " knew all ! " It was very strange ! He thought 
of the wondrous man whom he called the "master," and who 
was understood to be " wise with the Nvvadova. oi \k^ Mis^j^va^* 
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and remembered that he was accredited with being able to 
acquire information when he chose by swift and supernatural 
means. That he had done so in the present case seemed evi- 
dent, and Feraz stood still with the telegmm in his band, 
stiicken by a vague sense of awe as well as gratitude, tliink- 
iug also of the glittering vision he had had of that " glory of 
the angels in the south ; " angels who were waiting for Lilith 
the night she disappeared. 

El-llami suddenly opened his weary eyes and looked at him. 

"What is it?" he asked, ftiintly. "Why has the music 
ceased ? " 

Feraz went up to his chair and knelt down beside it 

" You shall hear it again," he said, gently. " But you must 
sleep now, and get strong, because we are soon going away j 
on a journey — a far, beautiful journey " ] 

" To Heaven ? " inquired El-Riimi. " Yes, I know — it is 
verj' far." 

Furaz sighed. 

" No — not to Heaven," he answered. " Not yet We shall 
find out the way there . • . afterwards. But in the mean- 
time we are going to a place where there are fruits and flowers, 
and where the sun is very bright and warm. You will come 
with me, will you not, El-R^mi ; there are friends there who 
will be glad to see you." 

" I have no fiiends," said El-Riimi, plaintively, " unless you 
are one. I do not know if you are — I hope so, but I am not 
sure. You have an angel's face, and the angels have not al- 
ways been kind to me. But I will go with you wherever you 
wish. Is it a place in this world, or in some other star?" 

"In this world," replied Feraz. "A quiet little comer of 
this world." 

"Ah!" and El-Rami sighed profoundly, "I wish it had 
been in another. Tiiere are so many millions and millions of 
worlds ; it seems foolish waste of time to stay too long in 
this." 

He closed his eyes again, and Feraz let him rest, till when 
the hour grew late he persuaded him to lie down on his own 
bed, which he did with the amiable docility of a child. 
Feraz himself, half sitting, half reclining in a chair beside him, 
watched him all night long, like a faithful dog guarding its 
master, and so full was he of anxious thought and tender care 
fcr his brother that he BcarceV^ x^mfemWed Zaroba, and 
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when he did, he felt sure that she too was resting, and striv- 
ing to forget in sleep the sonows of the day. 



CHAPTER XLL 

Zaboba had indeed forgotten her sorrows, but not in slumber 
^ts Feraz hoped and imagined. Little did he think that she 
was no longer under the roof that had sheltered her for so 
many years ; little could he guess that she was out wandering 
all alone in the labyrinth of the London streets, a labyrinth 
of which she was almost totally ignorant, having hardly ever 
been out of doors since El-Rami had brought her from Syria. 
True, she had occasionally walked in the little Square opposite 
the house, and in a few of the streets adjoining, once or twice 
in Sloane Street itself, but no further, for the sight of the 
hurrying, pushing, busy throngs of men and women confused 
her. She had not realized what she was doing when she let 
herself out that night, only when the street-door shut noise- 
lessly upon her she was vaguely startled, and a sudden sense 
of great loneliness oppressed her. Yet the fresh air blowing 
against her face w>»« sweet and balmy, it helped to relieve the 
sickness at her heart, the dizziness in her brain, and she be- 
gan to stroll along, neither knowing nor caring whither she 
was going, chiefi'.y impelled by the strong necessity she felt for 
movement, spaci^ liberty. It had seemed to her that she was 
being suffocated and buried alive in the darkness and desola- 
tion that had fallen on the chamber of Lilith — here, out in the 
open, she was free, she could breathe more easily. And sO 
she went on, almost unseeingly, the people she met looked to 
her like the merest shadows. Her quaint garb attracted oc- 
casional attention from some of the passers-by, but her dark, 
fierce face and glittering eyes repelled all those who might 
have been inquisitive enough to stop and question her. She 
drifted errantly, yet safely, through the jostling crowds, like 
a withered leaf on the edge of a storm, her mind was dazed 
with giief and fear and long fasting, but now and then as she 
went, she smiled and seemed happy. Affliction had sunk so 
deep within her that it had reached the very core and centre 
of imagination and touched it to vague issues of discordant 
joy ; wherefore, persuaded by this ma^c nm&ia ot d&\»sk:i*CL^ 
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she believed lierseli to be at home again in her own land 
She f:iucied she wtis walking in the desert ; the pavement 
seemed hot to her feet and she took it for the burning sand, 
and when after long and apparently interminable wanderings, 
she found herself opposite Nelsons column in Trafalgar 
Scpiare, she stared at the four gi'eat lions with stupefied dis- 
may. 

•*It is the gate of a city," she muttered, "and at this hour 
the watchmen arc asleep. I will go on, on still further ; there 
must be water close by, else there would be no city built^'* 

She had recovered a certain amount of physical strength 
in the restorative influence of the fi'esh air, and walked with 
a less feeble tread. She became dimly conscious too of there 
being a number of peo^^le about, and she drew her amber- 
colored draperies more closely over her head. It was a beau- 
tiful night ; the moon was full and brilUant, and hundreds of 
pleasure-seekors were moving hither and tbither ; there was 
the usual rattle and roar of the vehicular traffic of the town 
which, it must be remembered, Zaroba did not hear. Neither 
did slie clearly see anything that was taking place around 
her, for her sight was blurred, and the dull confusion in her 
brain continued. She walked as in a dream ; she felt her- 
self to be in a dream. The images of El-Plami, of the lost 
Lilith, of the beautiful young Fcraz, had faded away from 
her recollection, and she was living in the memories of davs 
long past, days of youth and hope and love and promise. No 
one molested her ; people in London are so accustomed to 
the sight of foreip^ners and foreign costumes that so long as 
they are seen walking on their apparent way peaceably, they 
may do so in any garb that pleases them, provided it be de- 
cent, without attracting much attention save from a few small 
and irreverent street-arabs. And even the personal and 
pointed observations of these misguided youngsters fail to 
disturb the dignity of a Parsee in his fez, or ruffle the celes- 
tial composure of a Chinaman in his slippers. Zaroba, more- 
over, did not present such a markedly distinctive appearance ; 
in her yellow wrapper and silver bangles she only looked 
like one of the ayahs brought over from the East with the 
children of Anglo Indian mothers, and she passed on unin- 
terruptedly, happily deaf to the noises around her and almost 
blind to the ever-shifting human pageaiitry of the busy tbor« 
oughfarea. 
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"The gates of tbe city," ebe wont on murmuriiifif ; " they 
are shut, and the watchmen ai"e asleep. There must be water 
near, a river or a place of fouutiiins, where the caravans pause 
to rest," 

Now and then the glare of the lights in the streets troubled 
her, and then she would come to a halt and press her hands 
across her eyes, but this hesitation only lasted a minute, and 
again she continued on her aimless way. The road widened 
out before her, the buildings grew taller, statelier, and more 
imposing, and suddenly slie caught sight of what she had 
longed for — the glimmering of water silvering itself in the 
light of the moon. She had reached the Embankment, and a 
sigh of satisfaction escaped her as she felt the damp chillness 
of the wind from the river blowing against her burning fore- 
head. The fresh coolness and silence soothed her. There 
were few people about, and she slackened her pace uncon- 
sciously, and smiled as she lifted her dark face to the- (dear 
and quiet sky. She was faint and weary, lij^ht-headed from 
want of food, but she was not conscious of this any more 
than a fever-patient is conscious of his own delirium. She 
walked quite steadily now, in no haste, but with the grave, 
majestic step that belongs peeuli.irly to women of her 
Egyptian type and race. Her features were perfectly com- 
posed and her eyes very briglit. And now slie looked al- 
ways at the river, and saw notliing else for a time but its rii> 
pling surface lit up by the moon. 

"They have cut down the reeds,'* she said softly under her 
breath, "and the tall palms are gone ; but the river is always 
the same, they cannot change that^ Nothing can dethrone 
the Nile-god, or disturb his sleep among the lilies, down 
toward the path of the sunset. Here I shall meet my be- 
loved again, here by the banks of the Nile ; yet, it is strange 
and cruel that they should liave cut down the reeds. I re- 
member how softly tliev rustled with the movements of the 
little snakes that lived in the golden sand ; yes ! and the palm- 
trees were hijifh, so hi^fli that, their feathery crowns seemed to 
touch the stars. It was Euy])t then, and is it not Egyi)t 
now ? Yes, surely, surely it is Egypt ! But it is changed, 
changed — all is changed except love ! Love is the same for 
ever, and the heart b(jats true to the one sweet tune. Yes, 
we shall meet, my beloved and I, and we shall tell one another 
bow long the time has seemed since we parted yesterday. 
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Only yesterday I and it seems a century, a long, long century 
of pain iind fear. But the Lours have passed, . . . and 
the wuitiu^ is over " 

She bi-oke off abruptly, and stood suddenly still ; the 
Obelisk faced her. Cut sharp and dark against the brilliant 
sky the huge ** Cleopatra's Needle " towered solemnly aloft, 
its ai>ex seeming to point dii'ectly at the planet Mars, "which 
glittered with a faint redness immediately above it. Some- 
thing there was in its weird and frowning aspect that appealed 
sti-angely to Zaroba's wandering intelligence. She gazed at 
it with eager, dilated e.yea. 

"To the memoiy of heroes !" she said wnisneringly, with 
a sHght proud gesture of her hand. ** To the glory of the 
dead ! Salutation to the great gods and crowned kings ! 
Salutation and witness to the world of what hath been I The 
river shall find a tongue, the shifting sands shall uphold the 
record, so that none shall forget the things that were. For 
the things that are, being weak, shall perish ; but the things 
that w^ere, being strong, shall endure for ever. Here, as God 
liveth, is the meeting place ; the palms are gone, but the Nile 
flows on, and the moon is the sunlight of lovers. Here will 
I wait for my beloved, he knows tbe appointed hour . . . 
he will not be long." 

She sat down, as close to the Obelisk as she could get, her 
face turned toward the river and the moonlight ; and the 
clocks of the great city around her slowly tolled eleven. Her 
head dropped forward on her chest, though after a few niin- 
utps she lifted her face with an anxious look, and, " Did the 
child call me ? ** she said, and listened. Then she relapsed 
into her former sunken posture, . . . once a strong 
shuddering shook her limbs as of intense cold in the warm 
June night, . . . and then she was quite still. . . . 
The hours passed on, midnight came and went, but she never 
stirred. She seemed to belong to the Obelisk and its attend- 
ant Sphinxes, so rigid was her figure, so weird in its outline, 
so solemn in its immobility. . . . And in that same atti- 
tude she was found later on toward morning, stone-dead. 
There was no clue to her identity, nothing about her that 
gave any hint as to her possible home or friends ; her statu- 
esque old face, grander than ever in the serene pallor of death, 
somewhat aw^ed the two burly policemen who lifted her stark 
hodj^ and turned her features to the uncertain light of early 
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rlawn, but it told them no history save that of age and sorrow. 
So, in the sad chronicles entitled "Found Dead,'* she was 
described as "a woman unknown, of foreign appearance and 
costume, seemingly of Eastern origin," and after a day or 
two, being unrecognized and unclaimed, she was buried in 
the usual way common to all who perish without name and 
kindred in the dreary wilderness of a great city. Peraz, 
missing her on the morning after her disappearance, searched 
for her everywhere as well as he knew how ; but, as he very 
seldom read the newspapers, and probably would not have 
recognized the brief account of her there if he had, and as, 
moreover, he knew nothing about certain dreary buildings in 
London called mortuaries, where the bodies of the drowned 
and murdered and unidentified lie for a little while awaiting 
recognition, he remained in complete and bewildered ignor- 
ance of her fate. He could not imagine what had become of her, 
and he almost began to believe that she must have taken ship 
back to her native land of Egypt, and that perhaps he might 
hear of her q-gain some day. And truly, she had gone back 
to her native land, in fancy ; and truly it was also possible 
she might be met with again in another world than this. But 
in the meantime she had died as best befitted a servant of 
the old gods— alone, and in uncomplaining silence. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

The hair's-breadth balance of a thought, the wrong or 
right control of will ; on these things hangs the world, life, 
time, and all Eternity. Such slight threads ! imperceptible* 
ungraspable, and yet withal strong, strong enough to weav«! 
the everlasting web of good or evil, joy or woe. On some such 
poise, as fine as subtly delicate, the whole majestic universe' 
swings round in its appointed course, never a pin's point 
awry, never halting in its work, never hesitating in the fulfil^ 
ment of its laws, carrying out the Divine Command with 
faithful exactitude and punctuality. It is strange, mournfully 
strange, that we never seem able to learn the grand lessons 
that are taught us by this unvarying routine of Natural 
Forces, Submission, Obedience, Patience, Resignation, Hope. 
Preachers preach the doctrine, teachers teach it, Nature 
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silently and gloriously manifests it hourly ; but we, we con» 
tin lie to shut our eara and eyes, we prefer to retreat mtliin 
ourselves, our little incomplete, ignorant selves, thinking we 
shall be able to discover some way out of what has no egress, 
by the cunning arguments of our own finite intellectual facul- 
ties. We fail alwavs, we must fail. We are bound to find 
out sooner or later that we must bend our stubborn knees in 
the presence of the positive Etenial. But till the poor brain 
gives way under the prolonged pressure and strain of close 
inquiry and analysis, so long will it persist in attemptmg to 
probe the Impenetrable, so long will it audaciously attempt 
to lift the veil that hides the Beyond instead of resting con- 
tent with what Nature teaches. " Wait," she saj's. "Wait 
till you are mentidly able to understand the explanation. 
Wait till the Voice which is as a silver clarion, proclaims all 
truth, saying " Awake, soul, for thy dream is past. Look now 
and see, for thou art strong enough to bear the light.* " 

Alas ! we will not wait, hence our life in these latter days 
of analysis is a mere querulous complaint, instead of what it 
should be, a thanksgiving. 

Four seasons have passed away since the " Soul of Lilith " 
was caught up into its native glory. Four seasons — summer, 
autumn, winter, and spring — and now it is summer again, 
summer in the Isle of Cyprus, that once most sacred spot, 
dear to historic and poetic lore. Up among the low olive- 
crowned hills of Baffo or Paphos, there is more shade and 
coolness than in other parts of the island, and the retreat be- 
lieved to have been the favorite haunt of Venus is still full of 
something like the mystical glamor that hallowed it of old- 
As the singer of " Love-Letters of a Violinist " writes : 

There is a glamor all about the hay 

As if the nymphs of Greece had tarried here. 
The sands are golden and the rocks appear 
Crested witli silver ; and the breezes play 
Snatches of song tliey hnmm'd when far away. 
And then are liush'd as if from sudden fear. 

Flowers bloom luxuriantly, as though the white, bine-veined 
feet of the goddess had but lately passed by ; there is a sng- 
gestive harmony in the subdued, low whispering of the trees, 
accompanied by the gentle murmur of the waves ; and ** Hieros 
Kiphos," or the sacred grove, still bends its thick old boughs 
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caressingly toward the pjreensward, as though to remind the 
dreaming earth of the bj-gone glories here buried deep in 
its silent bosom. The poor fragment of the ruined " temple 
of Venus," once gorgeous with the gold and precious stones, 
silks and embroideries, and other offerings brought from lux- 
ury-loving Tyre, stands in its desolation among the quiet 
woods, and no sound of rejoicing comes forth from its broken 
wall to stir the heated air. Yet there is music not far off, the 
sweet and solemn music of an organ chant, accompanying a 
chorus of mild and mellow voices singing the "Agnus Dei." 
Here, in this part of the country, the native inhabitants are 
divided in their notions of religious worship ; they talk Greek, 
albeit modern Greek, with impurities which were unknown 
to the sonorous ancient tongue, and they are heroes no more, 
as the heroic Byron has told us in his superb poesy, but 
simply slaves. They but dimly comprehend Christianity, the 
joyous paganism of the past is not yet extinct, and the 
Virgin Mother of Christ is here adored as ** Aphixniitissa." 
Perhaps in dirty Famagousta they may be more orthodox, 
but among these sea-fronting hills where the sound of the 
'• Agnus Dei" solemnly rises and falls in soft surges of har- 
mony, it is still the old home of the Queen of Beauty, and 
still the birthplace of Adonis, son of a Cyprian king. Com- 
mercial England is now the possessor of this bower of sweet 
fancies, this little comer of the world haunted by a thousand 
poetic memories, and in these prosy days but few pilgrimages 
are made to a shrine that was once the gloiy of the age. To 
the native Cypriotes themselves the gods have simply changed 
their names and become a little sadder and less playful, that is 
all ; and to make up for the lost " Temple of Venus" there is, 
hidden deep among the foliage, a small monastic retreat with a 
cross on its long low roof, a place where a few poor monks work 
and pray, good men whose virtues are best known to the sick, 
destitute, and needy. They call themselves simply "The 
Brotherhood," and there are but ten of them in all, including 
the youngest, who only joined their confraternity quite re- 
cently. They are very poor, they wear rough white garments, 
and go barefooted, find their food is of the simplest ; but 
they do a vast amount of good in their unassuming way, and 
when any of their neighbors are in trouble, such afflicted 
ones at once climb the httle eminence where Venus was wor- 
shipped with such pomp in ancient days, and make direct {qx 
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the plain unadomed habitation devoted to the service of One 
who was "a ^lan of Sorrows and acquainted with grief." 
There tliey never fail to tiud consolation and practical aid, even 
their persistent prayers to " Aphroditissa ** are condoned with 
a broail ami tender patience by these men who honestly strive 
to broailen and not confine the road that leads to heaven. 
Thus Pai)hos is sacred still, with the glamour of old creeds 
and the wider glory of the new, yet though it is an interesting 
enough nook of the earth it is seldom that travellers elect to 
go thither either to admire or explore. Therefore the sight 
of a travelling-carriage, a tumble-down sort of vehicle, yet 
one of the best to be obtained thereabouts, making its way 
slowly up the ascent, with people in modern fashionable 
dress sitting therein, was a rare and wonderful spectacle to 
the ragged Cypriote youth of both sexes, who either stood by 
the roadway, pushing their tangled locks from their dark eyes 
and staring at it, or ran swiftly alongside its wheels to beg 
for coppers from its occupants. Tliere were four of these, 
two ladies and two gentlemen, Sir Frederick Vaughan and 
Lady Vaughan {nee Idina Chester), the fair and famous au- 
thoress Irene Vassilius, and a distinguished-looking hand- 
some man of about forty or thereabouts, the Duke of Strath- 
lea, a friend of the Vaughans, who had entertained them roy- 
ally duiing the previous autumn at his grand old historic 
house in Scotland. By a mere chance during the season he 
had made the acquaintance of Madame Vassilius, with whom 
he had fallen suddenly, deeply, and ardently in love. She, 
however, was the same unresponsive, far-gazing, dreamy sibyl 
as ever, and though not entirely indifferent to the gentle rever- 
ential homage paid to her by this chivalrous and honorable 
gentleman, she could not make up her mind to give him any 
decided encouragement. He appeared to make no progress 
with her whatever, and of course his discouragement in- 
creased his ardor. He devised every sort of plan he could 
think of for obtaining as much of her society as possible, and 
finally he had entreated the Vaughans to persuade her to join 
them in a trip to the Mediterranean in his yacht At first she 
had refused, then, with a sudden change of humor, she had 
consented to go, provided the island of Cyprus were one of 
the places to be visited. Strathlea eagerly caught at and 
agreed to this suggestion, the [ ^urney had been undertaken^ 
and had so far proved most enjoyable. Now they had reached 
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tlie spot Irene most wished to see ; it was to please her that 
they were making the present excursion to the " Temple of 
Venus," or rather, to the smiall and obscure monastery among 
the hills which she had expressed a strong desire to visit, and 
Strathlea, looking wistfully at her fair, thoughtful face, won- 
dered whether, after all these pleasant days passed together 
between sparkling sea and radiant sky, she had any kinder 
thoughts of him, whether she would always be so quiet, so 
impassive, so indifferent to the love of a true man's heart ? 

The carriage went slowly, the view widened with every up- 
ward yard of the way, and they were all silent, gazing at the 
glittering expanse of blue ocean below them. 

** How very warm it is ! " said Lady Vaughan, at last break- 
ing the dumb spell, and twirling her sunshade round and 
round to disperse a cloud of gnats and small flies. " Fred, 
you look absolutely broiled ! You are so dreadfully sunburnt ! " 

" Am I ? " and Sir Frederick smiled blandly ; he was as 
much in love with his pretty, frivolous wife as it is becoming 
for a man to be, and all her remarks were received by him 
with the utmost docility. " "Well I dare say I am. Yachting 
doesn't improve the transparent delicacy of a man's complex- 
ion. Strathlea is too dark to show it much ; but I was alwavs 
a florid sort of fellow. You've no lack of color yourself, 
Idina." 

** Oh, I'm sure I look a fright ! " responded her ladyship 
vivaciously and with a slight touch of petulance. " Irene is 
the only one who appears to keep cool. I believe her aspect 
would be positively frosty with the thermometer marking 100 
in the shade ! " 

Irene, who was gazing abstractedly out to sea, tunied 
slowly and lifted her drooping lace parasol slightly higher 
from her face. She was pale, and her deep-set gray eyes 
were liquid as though unshed tears filled them. 

"Did you speak to me, dear?" she inquired gently. 
** Have I done something to vex you ? " 

Lady Vaughan laughed. 

" No, of course you haven't. The idea of your vexing any- 
body I You look irritably cool in this tremendous heat, that's 
all." 

"I love the sun," said Irene dreamily. "To me it is 
always the visible sign of God in the world. In London we 
have so little sunshine, and, one might add, so little of God 
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also! I was just then watcliiug that golden blaze of light 
upon the sea." 

Stratiilea looked at ber interrogatively. 

" And what does it suggest to you, Madame ? " he asked ; 
'* the glory of a great fame or the splendor of a great love?'' 

"Neither," she replied, tranquilly, "Simply the reflex of 
Heaven ou earth." 

" Love might be designated thus," said Strathlea in a low 
tone. 

She colored a little but offered no response. 

"It was odd that you alone should have been told tbe 
news of poor El-llami*s misfoiiiune," said Sir Fi'ederick, ftl>" 
ruptly adressing her. '* None of us, not even my cousin Mel- 
thorpe, who knew him before you did, had the least idea of it- 

"His brother wrote to me," replied Irene, "Feraz, that 
beautiful youth who accompanied him to Lady Meltborpe's 
reception last year. But he gave me no details, he simply 
explained that El-Edmi, through prolonged over-study had lost 
the balance of his mind. The letter was very short, and in 
it he stated he was about to enter a religious fraternity wbo 
had their abode near Baffo in Cyprus, and that the brethren bad 
consented to receive his brother also and take charge of him 
in his great helplessness." 

" And their place is what we are going to see now," finished 
Lady Vaughan. " I dare say it will be immensely interesting. 
Poor El-ll^mi ! Who would ever have thought it possihle 
for him to lose his wits ! I shall never forget the first time 1 
saw him at the theatre. * Hamlet' was being played, and he 
entered in the very middle of the speech * To be or not to be.' 
I remember how he looked, perfectly. What eyes he had ! 
they positively scared me ! " 

Her husband glanced at her admiringly. 

" Do you know, Idina," he said, " that El-Rami told me on 
that very night, the night of * Hamlet,* that I was destined to 
marry you?" 

She lifted her eyelids in surprise. 

" No ! Keally ! And did you feel yourself compelled to 
carry out the prophecy ? " and she laughed. 

" No, I did not feel myself compelled, but somehow it 
happened, didn't it ? " he inquired with naive persistency. 

" Of course it did I How absurd you are ! " and she 
laughed again. " Are you sorry ? " 
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He gave ber an expressive look, lie was really vci-y miicb in 
iove, and she was still a new enoii<^li bride to bliisli at bia 
cimorous regard. Strathlea moved impatieutly in bis seat; 
"the assured bappiness of otbers made liim envious. 

" I suppose tbis propbet, El-Rlmi, as you call bini, propbe- 
sies no longer, if bis wits are lacking, " be said, **otberwise I 
sbould bave asked bim to propbesy sonietbing good for me." 

No one answered. Laily Vauglian stole a meaning glance 
and smile at Irene, but tbero was no toucli of embarrassment 
or flasb of color on tbat fair, serene, ratber plaintive face. 

"He always went into tbings witb sucb terrible closeness, 
did El-R^mi," said Sir Frederick, after a pause. " No wonder 
his brain gave way at last. You know you can't keep on 
asking tbe wby, wby, wby of every tbing witbout getting sbut 
up in tbe long run." 

" I tbink we were not meant to ask * wby ' at all," said Irene, 
slowly. ** We are made to accept and believe tbat everything 
is for tbe best" 

" Tbere is a story extant in France of a certain pbilosopber 
who was always asking wby," said Strathlea. "He was a 
taciturn man as a rule, and seldom opened bis lips except to 
say 'Pourquoi?' "When his wife died suddenl}^ be mani- 
fested no useless regrets, be merely said * Pourquoi ? ' One 
day they told bim bis bouse in the country was burnt to tbe 
ground, he shrugged bis shoulders and said 'Pourquoi?' 
After a bit he lost all his fortune, bis furniture was sold up, 
he stared at tbe bailitrs and said * Pourquoi ? ' Later on be 
was suspected of being in a plot to assassinate tbe King, men 
came and seized bis papers and took bim away to prison, be 
made no resistance, be bnly said * Pourquoi ? ' He was tried, 
found guilty and condemned to death ; tbe judge asked bim 
if he had anything to say? He replied at once * Pourquoi ?* 
No answer was vouchsafed to bim, and in due time be was 
taken to tbe scafifold. Tbere the executioner bandaged bis 
eyes, he said * Pourquoi ? * be was told to kneel down ; be 
did so, but again demanded * Pourquoi ? ' the knife fell, and 
bis head was severed from his bodv, vet before it rolled into 
the basket, it trembled on tbe block, its eyes opened, its lips 
moved and for the last time uttered that final, never-to-be- 
answered word 'Pourquoi ? ' ! " 

They all laughed at this story, and just then the carriage 
stopped. The driver got down and explained in ver>^' bod 
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French that he could go no further, that the road had termL 
nated, and that there was now only a footpath which led through 
the trees to the little monastic retreat whither they were 
bound. They alighted, therefore, and found themselves close 
to the ruin supposed to have once been the "Temple of 
Venus." They paused for a moment, looking at the scene in 
silence. 

"There must have been a great joyousness in the old 
creeds," said Strathlea, softly, with an admiring glance at 
Irene's slight slim, almost fairy-like figure, clad in its close- 
fitting garb of silky white. " At the shrine of Venus for ex- 
ample one could declare one's love without fear or shame." 

" That can be done still," observed Sir Frederick, laugh- 
ingly. " And is done, pretty often. People haven't left off 
making love because the faith in Venus is exploded. I ex- 
pect they'll go on in the same old abandoned way to the 
end of the chapter." 

And, throwing his arm round his wife's waist, he sauntered 
on with her toward the thicket of trees at the end of which 
their driver had told them the " refuge " was situated, leaving 
Strathlea and Madame Vassilius to follow. Strathlea per- 
ceived and was grateful for the opportunity thus given, and 
ventured to approach Irene a little more closely. She was 
still gazing out to the sea, her soft eyes were dreamy and 
abstracted, her small right hand hung down at her side, after 
a moment's hesitation, he boldly lifted it and touched its 
delicate whiteness with a kiss. She started nervously, she 
had been away in the land of dreams, and now she met his 
gaze with a certain vague reproach in the sweet expression of 
her face. 

"I cannot help it," said Strathlea, quickly, and in a low 
eager tone. " I cannot, Irene ! You know I love you, yoxx 
have seen it, and you have discouraged and repelled me in 
every possible way, but I am not made of stone or marble, 
I am mere flesh and blood, and I must speak. I love you, 
Irene ! I love you, I will not unsay it. I want you to be my 
wife. Will you, Irene ? Do not be in a huriy to answer me, 
think long enough to allow some pity for me to mingle with 
your thoughts. Just imagine such a little hand as this," and 
he kissed it again, ** holding the pen with such a masterful 
grip and inditing to the world the thoughts and words that 
Uve in the minds of thousands. Is it such a cold hand that it 
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impervious to love's caress? I cannot, I will not believe it. 
^ou cannot be obdurate for ever. What is there in love that 
it should repel jou ? " 

She smiled gravely, and gently, very gently, withdrew her 
laand. 

•* It is not love that repels me," she said ; " it is what is 

€2alled love, in tliis world, a selfish sentiment that is not love 

«it alL I assure you I am not insensible to your affection for 

me, my dear Duke, ... I wish for your sake I were 

differently constituted.** 

She paused a moment, then added hastily, ** See, the others 
are out of sight, do let us overtake them." 

She moved away quickly with that soft gliding tread of 
hers which reminded one of a poet's sylph walking on a moon- 
beam, and he paced beside her, half mortified, yet not alto- 
gether without boDe. 

- Kvny are you so anxious to see this man who has lost his 
wits, this El-Kami Zaranos?'* he asked, with a touch of 
jealousy in his accents. " Was he more to you than most 
people ? *' 

She raised her eyes with an expression of grave remon- 
. strauce. 

**Your thoughts wrong me," she said, simply, "I never 
saw El-R4mi but twice in my life, I only pitied him greatly. 
I used to have a strong instinct upon me that all would not 
be well with him in the end.'* 

**Whv?" 

" First, because he had no faith, secondly, because he had 
an excess" of pride. He dismissed God out of his calculations 
altogether, and was perfectly content to rely on the onward 
march of his own intellect. Intellectual egoism is always 
doomed to destruction, this seems to be a law of the universe. 
Indeed, egoism, whether sensual or intellectual, is always a 
defiance.of God.'* 

Strathlea walked along in silence for a minute, then he said, 
abruptly, 

" It is odd to hear you speak like this, as if you were a 
religious woman. You are not religious, everyone says so, 
you are a free thinker, and also, pardon me for repeating it, 
society supposes you to be full of this sin you condemn, in- 
tellectual egoism." 

Society may suppose what it pleases of me/' said Irene. 
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•' I was never its favorite, and never shall be, nor do I court 
its p^ood opinion. Yes, I am a free-thinker, and freely think 
without narrow law or boundary, of the majesty, beauty, and 
8ui-passing pfoodness of God. As for intellectual egoism, I 
liope I am not in any respect guiUy of it. To be proud of 
what one does, or what one knows, has always seemed to me 
the poorest sort of vanity, and it is the stumbling-block over 
whicli a gi'eat many members of the literary profession Mj 
never to rise, again. But you are quite right in saying I am 
not a * religious ' woman ; I never go to church, and I never 
patronize bazaars." 

The sparkle of mirth in her eyes was infectious, and be 
laughed. But suddenly she stopped, and laid her hand ou 
his arm. 

" Listen," she said, with a slight tremor in her voice. " Tott 
love me, you say, , . . and I — I am not altogether in- 
different to you. I confess that much. Wait ! " for in an ex- 
cess of delight he had caught both her hands in his own, and 
she loosened them gently. " Wait, you do not know me, my 
dear friend. You do not understand my nature at all, I 
sometimes think, myself, it is not what is understood as * fem- 
inine.' I am an abnormal creature, and perhaps if you knew 
me better you would not like me ..." 

" I adore you ! " said Strathlea, impetuously, " and I shall 
always adore you ! " 

She smiled rather sadly. 

" You think so now," she said ; "but you cannot be sure, 
no man can always be sure of himself. You spoke of society 
and its opinion of me ; now, as a rule, average people do not 
like me, they are vaguely afraid of me, and they think it is 
strange and almost dangerous for a * writing woman ' to he 
still young and not entirely hideous. Literary women gener- 
ally are so safely and harmlessly repellant in look and bear- 
ing. Then again, as you said, I am not a religious woman, 
no, not at all so in the accepted sense of the term. But with 
all my heart and soul I believe in God, and the ultimate good 
of everything. I abhor those who would narrow our vision 
of heavenly things by dogma or rule. I resent all ideas of 
the Creator tlmt seems to lessen His glory by one iota. I 
may truly say I live in an ecstasy of faith, accepting life as a 
wondrous miracle, and death as a crowning joy. I pra}' but 
seldom^ as I have nothing to ask for, being given far more 
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than t deserve, and I complain of nothing save the blind, 
ci-uel Injustice and misjudgment shown by one human unit to 
another. This is not God's doing, but man's, and it will, it 
must, bring down full punishment in due season." 

She paused a moment ; Strathlea was looking at her admir- 
ingly, and she colored suddenly at his gaze. 

"Besides," slie added with an abrupt change of tone from 
enthusiasm to coldness, **you must not, my dear Duke, 
think that I feel myself in any way distiuguished or honored 
by your proposal to make me your wife. I do not. This 
Bounds very brusque, I know ; but I think, as a general rule, 
in marriage, a woman gives a great deal more than she ever 
receives. I am aware how very much your position and 
fortune might appeal to many of my sex ; but I need scarcely 
tell you they have no influence upon me. For, notwithstand- 
ing an entire lack of log-rollers and press ' booms,' " and she 
smiled, "my books bring me in large sums, sufficient and 
more than sufficient for all my worldly needs. And I am not 
ambitious to be a duchess." 

" You are cruel, Irene," said Strathlea, " should I ever 
attaint you with worldly motives? I never wanted to be a 
duke ; I was born so, and a horrid bore it is ! If I were a 
poor man could you fancy me ? " 

He looked at her ; and her eyes fell under his ardent gaze. 
He saw his advantage, and profited by it. 

** You do not positively hate me ? " he asked. 

She gave him one fleeting glance through her long lashes, 
and a faint smile rested on her mouth. 

"How could I?" she murmured, "you are my friend." 

" Well, will you try to like me a little more than a fiiend? " 
he continued, eagerly. " Will you say to yourself now and 
then : * He is a big, bluff clumsy Englishman, with more 
faults than virtues, more money than brains, and a stupid 
title sticking upon him like a bow of ribbon on a boar's head ; 
but he is very fond of me, and would give up everything in 
the world for me ? * Will you say that to yourself, and think 
as well as you can of me ? Will you, Irene ? " 

She raised her head. All coldness and hauteur had left 
Ler face, and her eyes were very soft and tender. 

" My dear friend, I cannot hear you do yourself wrong," 
she said, " and I am not so unjust as you perhaps imagine. I 
know your worth. You have more virtues than faults, mor« 
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brains than money ; you are generous and kindly, and, in 
this instance, your title sets off the grace of a true and gallant 
gentleman. - Give me time to consider a little ; let us join the 
Vaugbans ; I promise you I will give you your answer to-day." 
A Ugbt flashed over his features, and stooping, be once 
more kissed her band. Then, as she moved on, a gracefully 
gliding figure under the arching boughs, be followed with a 
firm, joyous step, such as might have befitted a knigbt of the 
court of King Arthur, who had, after bard fighting, at last won 
some distinct pledge of bis " ladye's " future favor. 



CHAPTEK XLm. 

Deeply embowered among arching boughs and covered 
with the luxuriant foliage of many a climbing and flowering 
vine, the little monastic refuge appeared at first sight more 
like the retreat of a poet or painter, than a religious bouse 
where holy ascetics fasted and prayed and followed the diffi- 
cult discipline of daily 8elf-clenial. When the little party of 
visitors reached its quaint low door they all paused before 
ringing the bell that hung visibly aloft among clustering 
clematis, and looked about them in admiration. 

"What a delicious place ! '* said Lady Vaughan, bending to 
scent the odors of a rich musk-rose that had pushed its 
lovely head through the leaves as though inviting attention. 
" How peaceful ! . . . and listen ! . . . what grand 
music they are singing ! " 

She held up her finger, the others obeyed the gesture, and 
hushed their steps to hear every note of the stately harmony 
that peeled out upon the air. The brethren were chanting 
part of the grand Greek "Hymn of Cleantbes," a translation 
of which may be roughly rendered in the following strophes : 

** Many-named and most glorious of the Immortals, Almighty forever, 
Ruler of Nature whose government is order and law, 
Hail, all hail ! for good it is that mortals should praise thee ! 

" We are Thy offspring ; we are the image of Thy voice, 
And only the image, as all mortal things are that live and move by 

Thy power, 
Therefore do we exalt Thy name and. aVn^ QlT\i^ ?»lory forever 1 
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•* Thee dotli the splendid universe obey, 
Moving whithersoever Thou leadest, 
And all are gladly swayed by Thee. 

*• Naught is dohe iu the earth without Thee, O God I 
Nor is the divine sphere of the heavens, nor is the deepest depths of 

the sea. 
Save the works that evil men commit in their hours of folly. 

** Yet Thou knowest where to find place for superfluous things ; 
Thou dost order that which seems disorderly, 
And things not dear to men are dear to Thee ! 

*• Thou dost harmonize into one both good and evil, 
For there is one everlasting reason for them all. 

•* O I Thou All -Giver, dweller in the clouds, Lord of the thunder, 
Save Thou men from their own self-sought unhappiness. 
Do Thou, O Father 1 scatter darkness from their souls, and give them 
light to discover true wisdom. 

•* In being honored let them pay Thee honor, 
Hymning Thy glorious works continually as beseems mortal men, 
Since there can be no greater glory for meu or gods than this, 
To praise for ever and ever the grand and Universal Law I 

Amen I — Amen I — Amen I " 

" Strange they should elect to sing that/* said Strathlea, 
musingly. "I remember learning it off by heart in student 
days. They have left out a verse of it here and there, but it 
is quite a Pagan hymn." 

"It seems to me very good Chiistiauity," said Irene Vas- 
silius, her eyes kindling with emotion. " It is a grand and 
convincing act of thanksgiving, and I think we have more 
cause for thankfulness than supplication.'* 

"I am not quite sure about that, myself," murmured 
Strathlea in her ear, ** I shall know better when the day is 
ended which I need most, prayer or thanksgiving." 

She colored a little and her eyes fell, meanwhile the solemn 
music ceased. 

" Shall I ring ? " inquired Sir Frederick as the last note 
died away on the air. 

They all silently acquiesced, and by means of a coarse rope 
hanging down among the flowers the bell was gently set in 
motion. Its soft clang was almost immediately answered by 
a venerable monk in white gariaeiAE^ \iS^iJ\Li ^Vs^sL^^'^'^ 
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twistotl into his girdle and a cross and star blazoned in gold 
upon his breast 

" Beuedicite ! " said this personage mildly, making the sign 
of the cross before otherwise adressiug the visitors, then, as 
they instinctively bent their heads to the pious greeting, he 
opened ilie door a little mder and asked them in French 
what they sought 

For answer Madame Vassilius stepped forward and gave 
him an open letter, one which she knew would serve as a 
pass to obtain ready admission to the monastery, and as the 
monk glanced it over, his pale features brightened visibly. 

" Ah ! Friends of our youngest brother Sebastian,*' he said 
in fluent English — ** Enter ! You are most heaiiily welcome." 

He stood aside, and they all passed under the low porch 
into a square hall, painted from ceiling to floor in delicMe 
fresco. The designs were so beautiful and so admirably exe- 
cuted, that Strathlea could not resist stopping to look at one 
or two of them. 

" These are very fine, " he said, addressing the gray- 
haired recluse who escorted them. **'Are they the work of 
some ancient or modern artist? " 

The old man smiled and gave a deprecating, almost apolo- 
getic j^esture. 

" They are the result of a few years' pleasant labor," he 
replied ; "I was very happy while employed thus." 

" You did them ! *' exclaimed Lady Vaughan, turning her 
eves upon him in frank wonder and admu'ation. "Why then 
yon are a genius ! " 

The monk shook his head. 

" Oh no, Madame, not so. We none of us lay claim to 
'genius,' that is for those in the outer world ; here we simply 
work and do our best for the mere love of doing it.'* 

Here, preceding them a little, he threw open a door, and 
ushered them into a quaint low room, panelled in oak, and 
bogo'ed them to be seated for a few moments while he went 
to inform " Brother Sebastian " of their arrival Left alone, 
thev .£]^azed about in silence, till Sir Frederick, after starinjr 
hard at the panelled walls, said : 

*' You may be pretty sure these fellows have carved every bit 

of that oak themselves. Monks are always wonderful work- 

tnen. *L?iborare est orare,' you know. By the way, I noticed 

that monk artist who was Yjit\iw^\vx^\.\iov^ n^oy^wo tonsure — ^I 
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wonder why? Anyhow it's a very ugly disfigurement and 
quite senseless ; they do well to abjure it." 

" Is this man you come to see, — El-Eami — a member of 
the Fraternity ? " asked Strathlea of Irene, in a low tone. 

She shook her head compassionately. 

" Oh, no — poor creature, he would not understand their 
rules or their discipline. He is simply in their charge, as 
one who must for all his life be weak and helpless." 

At that moment the door opened, and a tall, slim figure ap- 
peared, clad in the trailing white garments of the brother- 
hood ; and in the dark poetic face, brilliant eyes, and fine sen- 
sitive mouth there was little difiiculty in recognizing Foraz as 
the " Brother Sebastian " for whom they waited. He ad- 
vanced toward them with siiigulai* grace and quiet dignity, 
— the former timidity and impetuosity of youth had entirely 
jeft him, and from his outward aspect and bearing he looked 
like a young saint whose thoughts were always set on the 
highest things, yet who nevertheless had known what it was 
to suffer in the search for peace. 

" You are most welcome, Madame," he said, inclining him- 
self with a courteous gentleness toward Irene. " I expected 
you — I felt sure that you would one day come to see us. I 
know 3'ou were always interested in my brother . . .*' 

"I was and am still," replied Irene gently, "and in your- 
self also." 

Feraz, or " Brother Sebastian " as he was now called, made 
another gentle salutation expressive of gratitude, and then 
turned his eyes questioniugly on the other members of the 
pai-ty. 

** You will not need to be reminded of Sir Frederick 
Vaughan and Lady Vaughan," went on Irene ; then as these 
exchanged greetings, she added: **This gentleman whom 
vou do not know is the Duke of Strathlea ; we have made the 

journey from England in his 3'acht, and " she hesitated a 

moment, the color deepening a little in her fair cheeks — 
** he is a great friend of mine. " 

F6raz glanced at her once, then once at Strathlea, and a 
grjive smile softened his pensive face. He extended his hand 
with a frank cordiality that was charming, and Strathlea 
pressed it warmly, fascinated by the extreme beauty and. dig- 
nity of this youthful ascetic, sworn to the solitariness of the 
religious life eye l*e bad touched \vi% xxxwiVo<^^^a» y^\\w^» 
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•' And bow is El-Rami ? " asked Sir Frederick, with goo< 
D fit lived bluffaess. " My cousiu Melthoi-pe was much dL 
tressed to hear what had happened — and so were we all- 
reiilly — a terrible calamity — but you know over-study wii-l 
upset a man. It's no use doing too much " 

He broke off his incoherent remarks abruptly, embarrass^^^^ 
a httle by the calmly mournful gaze of "Brother Sebastiiiu*fc=^ 
deep dark eyes. 

** You are very good, Sir Frederick," he said gently. * '^ ^ 
am sure you sympathize truly, and I thank you all for ycM-^r 
sympathy. But I am not sure that I should be sorrowf '■Jl 
for my brother's seeming affliction. God's will has be^^^ 
made manifest in this, as in other things, and we mu_ ^^ 
needs accept that will without complaint. For the rest, B^- 
Rami is well — and not only well, but happy. Let me tals^^ 
you to him." 

They hesitated — all except Irene. Lady Vaughan was » 
nervous creature, she had a very vivid remembrance of Ei- 
Rami's ** terrible eyes " — they looked fiery enough when be 
was sane, but how would they look now when he was . . . 
mad ? She moved uneasily, her husband pulled his lonfj 
mustache doubtfully as he studied her somewhat alarmed 
countenance, and Feraz, glancing at the group, silently un- 
derstood the situation. 

"Will you come with me, Madame?" he said, addressinij 
himself solely to Irene. " It is better perhaps that you should 
see him fii'st alone. But he will not distress you, . . ," he 
is quite harmless, . . . poor El-Rami ! " 

In spite of himself his voice trembled, and Irene's warm 
heart swelled for sympathy. 

" I will come at once," she said, and as she prepared to 
leave the room Strathlea whispered : ** Let me go with^^ou !" 

She gave a mute sign of assent, and Feraz leading the 
way, they quietly followed, while Sir Frederick and his wife 
remained behind. They passed first through a long stone 
corridor, then into a beautiful quadrangular court with a 
fountain in its centre, and wooden benches set at equal dis- 
tances under its moss-grown, vine-covered colonnades. Flow- 
ers grew everywhere in the wildest, loveliest profusion, 
tame doves strutted about on the pavement with peaceful 
and proud complacency, aud palms ana macmoiias jrrew up in 
taJJ and tsungled prof usiou wTaei^N^x \ue^ w\m w\»^\u voo> 
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/^^^, casting their long, leafy trembling shadows across the 
A^Uidrangle and softening the too-dazzling light reflected 
^lii the brilliant sky above. Up in a far corner of this little 
b»^<ien paradise, under the shade of a spreading cedar, sat 
^^ placid figure of a man — one of the brethren at first he 
Reined, for he was clothed in the garb of the monastic order, 
^^d a loose cowl was fiung back from his uncovered head, on 
^hich the hair shone white and glistening as fine-spun silver, 
^is hands were loosely clasped together, his large dark eyes 
^ere fixed on the rays of light that quivered prismatically in 
the foam of the tossing fountain, and near his feet a couple 
v>{ amorous snowy doves sat brooding in the sun. He did not 
seem to hear the footsteps of his approaching visitors, and 
even when they came close up to him, it was only by slow 
degrees that he appeared to become conscious of their pres- 
ence. 

" El-KAmi ! " said his brother, with tender gentleness, " El- 
RS,mi, these are friends who have journeyed hither to see 

you/' 

Then, like a man reluctantly awaking from a long and 
pleasant noonday dream, he rose and stood up with singularly 
majestic dignity, and for a moment looked so like the proud, 
indomitable El-R4mi of former days that Irene Vassilius, in 
her intense interest and compassion for him, half fancied that 
the surpnse of seeing old acquaintances had for a brief in- 
terval brought back both reason and remembrance. But no, 
his eyes rested upon her unrecognizingly, though he greeted 
her, and Strathlea also, with the stateliest of salutations. 

**Fiiends are always welcome," he said ; " but friends are 
rare in this world — it is not in this world one must look for 
them. There was a time, I assure you, . . . when I, 

. . even I, . . . could have had the most powerful of 
all friends for the mere asking ; but it is too late now — too 
late." 

He sighed profoundly and seated himself again on the 
bench as before. 

" What does he mean? " asked Strathlea of Feraz in a lew 
tone. 

" It is not always easy to understand him,'* responded Feraa 
gently, " but in this case he speaks of the friend he might 
have had for the mere asking, he means God,'* 

The warm tears rushed into Ireii^'ft «^^^ 
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** Nay, Goil is his friend I am sure," sbe said with fervor. 
*'The great Creiitor is no iiiaii*s euciny," 

"True, dear Madiiine," he answered, 'but there are timed 
and seasons of ailiiction when we feel and know ourselves to 
be unwortliy of the Divine friendship, and when our owrJ- 
consc'ience considers God as one.verv far off." 

Yielding to the deep impulse of pity that swayed her, sh^ 
advanced softly, and sitting down beside El-Rami took hi^ 
hand in lier own. He turned and looked at her — at the fair^ 
delicate face and soft, ardent e3'es, at the slight, dainty figure 
in its close-fitting, white garb, and a faint, wondering smil^ 
brightened his features. 

"What is this?" he murmured, then glancing downward 
at her small, white, rhigless hand as it held his, ** Is this an 
angel ? Yes, it must be — well, then, there is hope at last You 
bring me news of Lilith ? '* 

L'ene started, and her heart beat nervously ; she could not 
undei-stand this, to her, new phase of his wandering mind. 
What was she to say in answer to so strange a question ? and 
who was Lilith ? She gazed helplessly at Feraz ; he returned 
her look with one so earnest and imploring that she answered 
at once as she thought most advisable — 

" Yes ! " 

A sudden trembling shook El-Rami's frame, and he seemed 
absorbed. After a long pause he hfted his dark eyes and 
fixed them solemnly upon her. 

"Then she knows all now?" he demanded. "She under- 
stands that I am patient — that I repent ? that I believe ? and 
that I love her as she would have me love her — faithfully and 
far beyond all life and time ? " 

Without hesitation, and only anxious to soothe and comfort 
him, Irene answered at once — 

"Yes, yes, she understands. Be consoled, be patient still, 
you will meet her soon again." 

" Soon again ? " he echoed, with a pathetic glance upward at 
the dazzling blue sky. " Soon? In a thousand yetirs? or a 
thousand thousand? for so do happy angels count the time. 
To me an hour is long, but to Lilith cycles are moments." 

His head sank on his breast ; he seemed to fall suddenly into 
a dreamy state of meditation, and just then a slow bell began 
to toU to and fro from a wooden turret on the monasteiy rooL 

JAa^ iiS /or vespers/' saidfcmz, "^^ii^sX^ovx^io^sie^ Madame, 
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and hear our singing? You shall see El-Rami again after- 
ward." 

Silently she rose, but her movement to depart roused El- 
Hami from his abstraction and he looked at her wistfully. 

" They say there is happiness in the world," he said slowly, 
" but I have not found it Little messenger of peace, are you 
happy ? " 

The pathos of his rich, musical voice as he said the words 
"little messenger of peace," was indescribably touching. 
Strathlea fouijd his eyes suddenly growing dim with tears, 
and Irene's voice trembled greatly as she answered — 

** No, not quite happy, dear friend ; we none of us are quite 
happy." 

** Not without love," said El Rami, speaking with sudden 
firmness and decision. ** Without love we are powerlesa 
With it we can compass all things. Do not miss love ; it is 
the clue to the great secret, the only key to God's mystery. 
But you know this already better than I can tell j'ou, for I 
have missed it, not lost it, you understand, but only missed 
it, I shall find it again, I hope. ... I pray I shall find 
it again ! God be with you, little messenger I ... Be 
happy while you can ! " 

He extended his hand with a gesture which might have 
been one of dismissal or benediction or both, and then sank 
into his former attitude of resigned contemplation, while Irene 
Vassilius, too much moved to speak, walked across the court 
between Strathlea and the beautiful j'oung " Brother Sebas- 
tian," scarcely seeing the sunlight for tears. Strathlea, too, 
was deeply touched ; so splendid a figure of a man as El-Bami 
he had seldom seen, and the ruin of brilliant faculties in so 
superb a physique appeared to him the most disastrous of 
calamities. 

*' Is he always like that ? " he inquired of Feraz, with a 
backward, compassionate glance at the quiet figure sitting un- 
der the cedar-boughs. 

" Nearly always," replied Feraz. " Sometimes he talks of 
birds and flowers, sometimes he takes a childish delight in 
tlie sunlight. He is most happy, I think, when I take him 
alone into the chapel and play to him on the organ. He is 
very peaceful, and never at any time violent." 

"And," pursued Strathlea, hesitatingly, "who is, or who 
wa% the Liiith he speaks of?" 
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** A woman he loved," answered Feraz, quietly, **and whom 
he loves stilL She lives — for him — in Heaven." 

No more questions were asked, and in another minute they 
arrived at tlie open door of the little chapel where Sir Fred- 
erick and Lady Vaughau, attracted by the sound of music, 
were ah-eady awaiting tliem. Irene briefly whispered a hm- 
ried explanation of El-Riimi's condition, and Lady Vaughan 
declared she would go and see him after the vesper-service 
was over. 

" You must not expect the usual sort of vespers," said Feraz, 
then ; " our form is not the Roman Catholic." 

•* Is it not ? " queried Strathlea, surprised. " Then, may 
one ask what it is ? " 

" Our own," was the brief response. 

Three or four white-cowled, white-garmented figures now 
began to ghde into the chapel by a side entrance, and Sir 
Frederick Vaughan asked, with some curiosity : 

" Which is the Superior?" 

" We have no Superior," replied Fei*az. " There is one 
Master of all the Brotherhoods, but he has no fixed habita- 
tion, and he is not at present in Europe. He visits the dif- 
ferent branches of our fraternity at different intervals, but he 
has not been here since mv brother and I came. In this house 
we are a sort of small republic ; each man governs himself, 
and we are all in perfect unity, as we all implicitly follow the 
same fixed rules. Will you go into the chapel now ? I must 
ieave you as I have to sing the chorale." 

They obeyed his gesture, and went softly into the little 
sacred place, now glowing with light and redolent of sweet 
perfume, the natural incense wafted on the air from the many 
flowers which were clustered in every nook and corner. Seat- 
ing themselves quietly on a wooden bench at the end of the 
building, they watched the proceedings in mingled wonder 
and reverence, for such a religious service as this they had 
assuredly "^ever witnessed. There was no altar ; only an 
arched recess, wherein stood a large, roughly-carved, wooden 
cross, the base of which was entirely surrounded with the 
rarest flowers. Through the stained-glass window behind the 
warm afternoon light streamed gloriously ; it fell upon the 
wooden beams of the sign of salvation with a rose and purple 
radiance Jike newly-kindled fire, and as the few monks gath- 
ered together and knelt belore \\. m %\ieti\. Y^wjet^llva scene 

t 
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was strangely impressive, though the surroundings were so 

simple. And wheu through the deep stillness an organ-chord 

broke grandly like a wave from the sea, and the voice of 

Feraz, deep, rich, and pathetic, exclaimed, as it were, in 

song: 

*' Quare tristts es atitma niea? 
Quare conturbas mef 

giving the reply, in still sweeter accents : 

^^ Sperain Deo!^^ 

then Irene Vassilius sank on her knees and hid her face in her 
clasped hands, her whole soul shaken by emotion and uplifted 
to heaven by the magic of diviuest harmony. Strathlea looked 
at her slight, kneeling figure and his heart beat passionately. 
He bent his head, too, close beside hers, partly out of a devo- 
tional sense, partly perhaps to have a nearer glimpse of the 
lovely fair hair that clustered in such tempting little ripples 
apd curls on the back of her slim, white neck. The monks, 
prostrating themselves before the cross, murmured together 
some indistinct orisons for a few minutes. Then came a 
pause, and once more the voice of Feraz rang out in soft, 
warm, vibrating notes of melody. The words he sang were 
his own, and fell distinctly on the ears as roundly and per- 
fectly as the chime of a true-toned bell : 

'* O hear ye not the Voice of the Beloved ? 
Through golden seas of starry light it falls, 
And like a summons in the night it calls, 
Saying — * Lost children of the Father's House, 
Why do ye wander wilfully away ? 
Lo, I have sought ye sorrowing every day, 
And yet ye will not answer, will not turn 
To meet My love for which the angels yearn ! 
In all the causeless griefs wherewith your hearts are 

moved 
Have ye no time to hear the Voice of the Beloved ? 

*' * O hearken to the Voice of the Beloved I 
Sweeter it is than music, sweeter far 
Than angel anthems in a happy star ! 
O wandering children of the Father's Hous«, 
Turn homeward ere the coming of the night, 
Follow the pathway leadiwg lo W\^ \\^\.\ 
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So shall the sorrows of long exile cease 
And tears be turned to smiles and pain to peace. 
Lift up your hearts and let your faith be proved ;-* 
Answer, oh answer, the Voice of the Beloved ! ' " 

Very simple stanzas these, and yet, sung by Feraz as only 
lift could sing, tbey earned in their very utterance a singularly .] 
passionate and beautiful appeal. The fact of his singing tbe 
verses in English implied a gracefully-intended compliment " 
to his visitors, and after the last line " Answer, oh answer, the 
Voice of the Beloved ! " a deep silence reigned in the little 
chapel. After some minutes, this silence was gently disturbed 
by what one might express as the gradual ^owen^-in of music, 
a soft, persuasive ripple of sound that seemed to wind in and 
out as though it had crept forth from the air as a stream 
creeps through the grasses. And while that delicious har- 
mony rose and fell on the otherwise absolute stillness. Strath- 
lea was til rilled through every nerve of his being by the touch 
of a small, soft, warm hand that stole tremblingly near his 
own as the music stole into his heart — ^a hand that after a 
little hesitation placed itself on his in a wistfully, submissive 
way tlmt filled him with rapture and wonder. He pressed 
the clinging, dainty fingers in his own broad palm — 

** Irene ! " he whispered, as he bent his head lower in ap- 
parent devotion. " Irene ! is this my answer ? " 

She looked up and gave him one fleeting glance through 
eyes that were dim witli tears ; a faint smile quivered on her • 
lips, and then she hid her face again, but — left her hand in 
his. And as the music, solemn and sweet, surged around 
them both like a rolling wave, Strathlea knew his cause was 
won, and for this favor of high Heaven, mentally uttered a 
brief but passionately fervent Lau^ Deo. He had obtained 
the best blessing that God can give — ^love, and he felt de- 
voutlv certain that he had nothing more to ask for in this 
world or the next. Love for him was enough, as indeed it 
should be enough for us all if only we will understand it in its 
highest sense. Shall we ever understand or never? 
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CHAPTER XUV. 

The vespers over, the little party of English visitors passe(l 
out of the chapel into the corridor. There they waited in 
silence, the emotions of two of them at least being sufficiently 
exalted to make any attempt at conversation difficult. It 
was not, however, very long before Feraz, or " Brother Sebas- 
tian,*' joined them, and led them as though by some involun- 
tary instinct into the flower-grown quadrangle, where two or 
tliree of the monks were now to be seen pacing up and dowii 
in the strong, red sunset-Hght with books open in their hands 
pausing ever and anoii in their slow walk to speak to El-Rami, 
who sat, as before, alone under the boughs of the cedar-tree. 
One of the tame doves that had previously been seen nestling 
at his feet had now taken up its position on his knee, and 
vras complacently huddled down there, allowing itself to be 
stroked, and uttering crooning sounds of satisfaction as his 
Land passed caressingly over its folded white wings. Feraz 
said very little as he escorted all his guests up to within a 
yard or so of El-R^mi's secluded seat, but Lady Vanghan 
paused iiTesolutely, gazing timidly and with something of 
awe at the quiet, reposeful figure, the drooped head, the deli- 
cate dark hand that stroked the dove's wings, and as she 
looked and strove to realize that this gentle, submissive, 
meditative, hermit-like man was indeed the once proud and 
indomitable El-Rami, a sudden trembling came over her, and 
a rush of tears blinded her eyes. 

"I cannot speak to him,'* she whispered, sobbingly, to her 
husband. " He looks so far away I am sure he is not here 
with us at alL" 

Sir Frederick, distressed at his wife's tears, murmured 
something soothing, but he too was rendered nervous by the 
situation, and he could find no words in which to make lii.s 
feelings intelligible. So, as before, Irene Vassilius took tlie 
initiative. Going close up to El-Rami, she, with a quick yet 
graceful impulsiveness, threw herself in a half-kneeling atti- 
tude before him. 

« El-Rami !" she said. 

He started and stared down upon her amazedly, yet wnn 
careful in all his movements not to disturb the drowsing 
white dove upon his knee. 
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" Who calls me ? " lie demanded. " Who speaks ? " 

" I call you," replied Irene, regardless how her quite un- 
conventional behavior might aflfect the Vaughans as onlook- 
ers. ** I ask you, dear friend, to listen to me. I want to tell 
you that I am happy, very happy, and that before I go you 
must give me your blessing." 

A pathetic pain and wonderment crossed El-Rami's feat- 
ures. He looked helplessly at Feraz, for though he did not 
recognize him as his brother he was accustomed to rely upon 
him for everything. 

" This is very strange ! " he faltered. " No. one has ever 
usked me for a blessing. Make her understand that I have 
Ho power at all to do any good by so much as a word or a 
thought. I am a very poor and ignorant man, quite at 
God's mercy." 

F^raz bent above him with a soothing gesture. 

"Dear El-Rami," he said, "this lady honors you. You 
will wish her well ere she departs from us, that is all she 
seeks." 

El-Kdmi turned again toward Irene, who remained per- 
fectly quiet in the attitude she had assumed. 

" I tliought," he murmured, slowly, " I thought you were 
an angel, it seems you are a woman. Sometimes they .are one 
and the same thing — not often, but sometimes. Women are 
wronged, much wronged. Wlien God endows them, they see 
much farther than we do. But you must not honor me, I 
am not worthy to be honored. A little child is much wiser 
than I am. Of course I must wish j'ou well — I could not do 
otherwise. You see this poor bird," and he again stroked the 
dove wljich now dozed peacefully, " I wish it well also. It 
has its mate and its hole in the dove-cote, and numberless 
other little joys. I would have it always happy, and . . . 
30, I would have you always happy too. And most assuredly, 
if yon desire it, I will say, *God bless you I '" 

Here he seemed to collect his thoughts with some effort, 
his dark brows contracted perplexedly ; then, after a minute, 
his expression brightened, and, as if he had just remembered 
someihing, he carefully and with almost trembling reverence, 
made the sign of the cross above Irene's drooping head. She 
gently caught the hovering hand and kissed it. He smiled 
placidly, like a child who is caressed. 

'*You are very good to me," he said ; "I am quite sure 
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you are an angel, and being so, you need no blessing. God 
l:now9 His own, and always claims them • . • in the 
end." 

He closed his eyes languidly then, and seemed fatigued ; 
■^ Lis hand still mechanically stroked the dove's wings. They 
left him so, moving away from him with hushed and cautious 
steps. He had not noticed Sir Frederick or Lady Vaughan, 
and they were almost glad of this, as they were themselves 
entirely disinclined to speak. To see so great a wreck of a 
once brilliant intellect was a painful spectacle to good-natured 
Sir Frederick, while on Lady Vaughan it had the effect of a 
severe nervous shock. She thought she would have been 
better able to bear the sight of a distracted and howling 
maniac, than the solemn pitifulness of that silent submission, 
that grave patience of a physically strong man transformed, 
as it were, into a child. Tliey walked round the court, Feraz 
gathering as he went bouquets of roses and jessamine and pas- 
siflora for the two ladies. 

"He seems comfortable and happy," Sir Frederick vent- 
ured to remark at last. 

"He is, perfectly so," rejoined Feraz. "It is very rarely 
that he is depressed or uneasy. He may live on thus till he 
is quite old, they tell me ; his physical health is exceptionally 
good." 

" And you will always stay with him ? " said Irene. 

" Can you ask, Madame ! " and Feraz smiled. " It is my 
one joy to serve him. I grieve sometimes that he does not 
know me really, who I am ; but I have a secret feeling that 
one day that part of the cloud will lift, and he will know. 
For the rest he is pleased and soothed to have me near him ; 
that is all I desire. He did everything for me once — it is 
fitting I should do everything for him now. God is good, 
and in His measure of ajBfliction there is always a great sweet- 
ness." 

" Surely you do not think it well for your brother to have 
lost the control of his brilliant intellectual faculties ? " asked 
Sir Frederick, surprised. 

"I think eveiything well that God designs," answered 
Feraz, gently, now giving the flowers he had gathered to 
Irene and Lady Vaughan, and looking, as he stood in his 
white robes against a background of rosy sunset light, like a 
glorified joung saint in a pictuYe. " "EX-^ojvsiC'e. \\:X5^^^:iQc»sSik. 
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faoulties were too brilliant, too keen, too dominant ; liis grt*.. 
force and supremacj of will too absolute. With such powen 
as be had he would have ruled this world and lost the next 
That is, he would have gained the shadow and missed tbe 
substance. No, no ; it is best as it is. ' Except ye become 
as little children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven ! ' 
That is a true saying. In the Valley of Humiliation the birds 
of pai'adise sing, and in El-Bami's earth-darkness there are 
gleams of the light divine. I -am content, and so I firmly 
and devoutly believe is he." 

With this and a few more parting words, the visitors now 
prepared to take their leave. Suddenly Irene Vassilius 
perceived an exquisite rose hanging down among the vines 
tbat clambered about the walls of the little monasteiy — a rose 
pure wbite in its outer petals, but tenderly tinted with a pale, 
blush pink toward its centre. Acting on her own impulsive 
idea, she gathered it, and hastened back alone across the 
quadrangle to where El-Kami sat absorbed and lost in bis 
own drowsy dreams. 

" Good-by, dear friend ; good-by," she said, softly, and 
held tbe fragi'ant, beautiful bud toward him. 

He opened bis sad, dark eyes and smiled — then extended 
his band and took tbe flower. 

" 1 tbank you, little messenger of peace ! " he said. "It is 
% rose from Heaven — it is tbe soul of Lilith." 
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